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IPrtfa-ct. 



The intention of this book, and its genei'al scope, axe 
stated at some length in the Introductory chapter. 
It does not pretend to anything original, since the 
lives of the personages embraced in its contents have, 
for the most part, been repeatedly written, and that 
much more fully than here. At the same time, it is 
considered that the pi*mciple on which the various 
names are grouped in this volume, separates it, to 
some extent, from those of the same general class 
which have preceded it. The words of Coleridge, 
which form the motto at the head of Chapter II., 
suggested the work, and partly explain it. It is 
intended simply as a brief and general account of 
those men who, in various paths, have opened up the 
way of the world's progress. This is the principle 
by which they are here bound together, and in this 
respect the present production may claim some merit 
of novelty. The order of classification has been 
regulated partly by the importance of the particu- 
lar subject of investigation, and partly by chrono- 
logical succession ; but as considerable intervaia^ 



IT PREFACE. 

in many instances, elapsed between the earliest and 
the succeeding eflforts in the same department, 
chronological order could not possibly be observed 
over all the individual names embraced. It is hoped 
that the order which is followed will serve upon the 
whole to give a fair representation of the relative 
progress of the world in its various pabhs and mani- 
fcvstations. 

It may appear to some that names have been 
omitted which might have been profitably introduced, 
and that others have been treated for which better 
might have been substituted. But it must be re- 
membered that the field is indefinitely wide, and 
that where a selection is necessary, such objections, 
proceeding as they do from individual tastes, and 
accidental courses of reading, can scarcely be avoided. 

EOIHBUAQU, 1861. 
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CHAPTER I. 

[NTRODUCTORY. 



" Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
lling in the nobler forms of life, 
With sweeter manners, poi'er laws." 

Tknntsoit. 

The progress of society, from a state of primitive 
barbarism to the refinements of civilization, has 
been often traced ; nor is it intended that anything 
worthy of such a wide designation should be expected 
here. Our purpose will be served, if we shall be 
able to indicate some of the leading characteristics of 
those prominent names with which, in its different 
directions, that progress has been more or less associ- 
ated ; — names, the very mention of which fixes the 
eye on some salient point in the life of the world, 
when some previously insurmountable obstruction 
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was removed, or some " coign of vantage " was 
gained, whence a pathway of comparatively easy pro- 
gression became palpable to the eye, and invited the 
footsteps of the discoverer himself, or of those who, 
sympathizing with his labours, might have inclina- 
tion and ability to follow them up in aU their direct 
and collateral results. There is no inclination on the 
part of the writer of these sketches, to depreciate 
any class of men, or unduly to elevate one class at 
the expense of another. It belongs to the divine 
idea of the universe, palpable enough in all its depart- 
ments, — that idea which presents essential unity 
underljang and binding together endless variety of 
detail, — that in the family of man there should be 
individual tendencies in different directions, as well 
as innumerable degrees of adaptation and power 
for the prosecution of these. This is not the result 
of antecedent arrangement merely, it flows from 
the very necessities of society, which, it is per- 
fectly evident, couLl never be provided for except by 
some such diversified application of individual powers. 
" If the whole body were the eye, where were the 
hearing ? and if the whole body were the ear, where 
were the seeing 1" The principle embodied in these 
words of Scripture is manifestly applicable to the 
matter before us, and no one will feel that there is 
anything irreverent, or antagonistic to their original 
and more special application, in the use of them here. 
It is to this that we are indebted — under the directing 
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hand of the All-good and the All- wise — not only for 
the progress of society, generally considered, but for 
what may be called the totality of that progresa It 
is perfectly true that the nations of civilization are 
not all equally distinguished in the same way. Some 
have achieved greater triumphs in certain depart- 
ments, than others — the idiosyncratic diflFerences 
which are found in individuals, being also observable 
here ; — but still, on the whole, the progress has been 
remarkably uniform, the tide has advanced with an 
astonishingly equal wave, carrying forward what- 
ever was upon it, simultaneously up the shore, and the 
result of the efforts of the innimierable workers on 
every strand has been the development and realiza- 
tion of a many-sided good, in which science and art, 
philosophy and literature, intellectual refinement and 
material comforts, have each had their appropriate 
share. All unknown to each other, or as if com- 
paratively indifferent to each other's success, the 
various explorers and labourei"s have been con- 
tinually at work in their selected spheres, building 
their own " portion of the wall/' bringing up the 
department fi'om the point where their predecessors 
had left it, to the general ifront of intelligence and 
culture; and the consequence has been that we 
have a general advancement instead of a limited 
and particular one, and a state of civilization in 
which we can scarcely say that any department of 
human faculty has not been properly exercised, or 
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that any great want of humanity has been over- 
looked. Yet it is by no means inconsistent with 
these observations, that the progress should not always 
have been at a uniform rate, or that it should some- 
times have appeared for a time to stand still altogether. 
To say this is simply to reiterate the fact, that that 
progress is dependent, not on a mechanical formula, but 
on moral laws, those laws by which human life is con- 
ditioned, both in its intellectual and social aspects. 
It is easy to imagine such a combination of circum- 
stances in the general state of the world, in the rela- 
tion of one kingdom or nation to another, — in the pre- 
valence of international peace, for example, — as would 
be calculated to give a mighty impulse to the cultiva- 
tion of that knowledge and art on which the progress 
of society depends. And, on the contrary, it is equally 
easy to perceive how the entanglement of interna- 
tional relations, leading to mutual suspicion and dis- 
trust, if it did not actually break forth into war, 
should interfere with the free action and interchange 
of thought, and so call in and absorb the energies of 
a nation, as to leave it neither time nor inclination 
for the prosecution of anything else. The very 
phrase by which we designate such pursuits, "the arts 
of peace," is a confession of the fact ; and the immense 
stride which the civilization and commerce of the 
world have made since the cessation of hostilities in 
1815, is the great practical demonstration of the 
same. 
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Another explanation of the varying ratio at which 
civilization has advanced is to be found in connection 
with those important discoveries which have taken 
place at intervals, which have prepared the way 
for innumerable practical benefits, and which were 
as a voice to the nations to go in and take possession. 
Some great idea is elaborated by some lonely 
worker in " the forge of thought," which is no sooner 
announced than it fires innumerable brains, and, 
— to change the figure, — ^becomes, like the small 
seed of the forest, the germ of mighty growths. 
The great father of experimental philosophy. Bacon, 
must ever stand as a specimen of such an influ- 
ence. By putting mankind into the proper atti- 
tude for philosophizing, and by calling attention 
to the true process of investigation, he laid the 
world under a debt which it is almost impossible to 
over-estimate, and gave an impulse to science which 
can be measured only by the progress which civiliza- 
tion has made since the " Novum Organum " was 
published, as compared with the death-like torpor 
which prevailed under the long reign of the subtle 
but fruitless philosophy of the schoolmen, which 
preceded it. 

Sometimes a mighty impulse has been communi- 
cated (in the first instance, in a particular direction, 
although in its ultimate efiects beyond calcula- 
tion), by some daring enterprise, conceived in a spirit 
of enlightened enthusiasm, and carried out with an 
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energy and perseverance almost incredible, till the 
long- cherished dream has become a reality, and the 
future of humanity has received the light of a wider 
hope. Such were the achievements of Cliristopher 
Columbus, and of Vasco de Gama, and, in their de- 
gi*ee, of those lesser agents in the field of maritime 
discovery, by whom new fields of commerce have been 
opened up, and man has been made acquainted, all 
round the globe, with his brother man. In the de- 
partment of social economics again, how much has 
been done by a single idea originating at first in some 
individual brain, but destined, in due time, to find 
practical acceptance among the nations of the earth, 
and to mould these nations to humanity and brother- 
hood. A vivid appreciation of the value of human 
life was no sooner obtained, than the sanguinar}^ code 
of criminal law was modified and relaxed, — the re- 
cognition of the right of every man to exercise his 
faculties, and to cultivate his nature to the uttermost 
of his ability, was succeeded by the providing of the 
means for his doing so, in educational institutions, in 
the cheapening of literature, and bringing it to every 
man's door in various ways; and a sense of the value 
of the sentiment of friendship and of brotherhood, 
through easily maintained intercourse, has led to 
that greatest of all social reforms — ^the postage re- 
form — the benefits of which are so numerous and 
near that they envelope us like an atmosphere, and 
for that very reason — having become, as it were, an 
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essential part of our social life — fail to be noticed 
and estimated as they deserve. 

These are among the " salient points " in the his- 
tory of progress, previous to which there might be a 
comparative pause, but which, once passed, the way 
was opened up for further achievements. In order 
to be thoroughly convinced of this, it only requires 
that we allow our minds to rest for a little on two 
or three of those epochs and their connected events, 
at which we have already hinted, or on others of 
a similar character, although, perhaps, still more 
foundational in their nature, and still more prolific 
in their effects. The great Refonnation from 
Popery was evidently such an event. Previous to 
this, anything worthy of the name of progress was 
an impossibility. The energies of man were put 
under arrest by the denial of all personal responsi- 
bility, and the refusal of the right, to the individual, 
to think and judge for himself. The Procrustes bed 
of the Church was made for all, and all must adapt 
themselves to its dimensions. The (mf-seeking tend- 
ency of the human mind was not only without any 
fostering and encouragement, it was positively re- 
pressed by fire and sword as an intolerable heresy : 
and when at any time it showed symptoms of burst- 
ing its fetters, and hazarding an opinion even on 
questions of science, as in the case of Galileo, the 
thunders of the Vatican and the terrors of the Inqui- 
sition were the immediate responsa The consequence 
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was a long and stereotyped condition of stagnation 
and death. The conscience of man was a nullity, 
and his manifold faculties, swathed in the cerements 
of an arbitrary authority, lay, for centuries, as dead 
and inoperative as the corn-seeds of Eg3rpt in the 
shrivelled hand of the mummy. As in the case 
of these corn-seeds, however, the deadness was only 
in appearance, the principle of vitality was there, 
and the breaking up of that gigantic frame-work 
of tyranny, through the instrumentality of Luther, 
was as life from the dead. Men suddenly became 
aware of their individual importance and of 
their individual responsibility ; they stood up with 
a new consciousness under the great arch of heaven, 
and felt their relationship to all truth ; and as religion 
is the greatest power in the universe, the right and 
the privilege of thinking for themselves on this point, 
could not be separated from the sense of a similar 
right in relation to other questions besides. Freedom 
in the higher region was quite incompatible with 
bondage in the lower, and hence there was not only 
progress in connection with the religious condition of 
society, but a state of matters obtained which led to 
advancement in all other directions besides. The 
evidence of this is written on the page of history, and 
that so plainly that mistake seems impossible. The 
countries by which the Reformation was heartily 
accepted advanced with giant step from that very 
moment, outstripping all others in the race of im- 
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provement; while those, — such as Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy, — which preferred to remain in their con- 
dition of vassalage, not only failed to keep abreast 
with the world, but have fallen back into a state of 
almost helpless decrepitude, and present little, at this 
moment, on which the eye of enlightenment can rest 
with the slightest complacency. So obvious is the 
connection of cause and effect in this matter, that the 
evidence appears, not only in the contrasted condition 
of one country with another, but even in that of dif- 
ferent segments of the same country. It has often been 
observed that those parts of Switzerland where Popery 
prevails, may be traced by the poverty and blight which 
exist in every department, as compared with the 
vigour and animation of the Protestant districts. And 
in Ireland precisely the same phenomenon appeara 
It is not necessary to look for the explanation of this 
to special dogmatic differences. — it is in the spirit of 
the two systems that the difference lies, — at leiist as 
regards such collateral and social resulta The one 
system places all human faculty under arrest, while 
the other sets it free, and encourages it onwards in 
the pathway of temporal improvement, as well as oi 
heavenly aspimtion and growth. Such was the in- 
herent spirit, and such the inevitable tendency of that 
great event It removed an incubus from the con- 
science and the intellect of man, which must have 
made the progress of society impossible, and for that 
very reason it must ever be regarded — and regarded 
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with gratitude to the Supreme Euler of the universe 
— as one of the grand turning-points in the world's 
history, and its principal help-meet in the race of im- 
provement which it had yet to run. 

Another great event, which forms a very distinct 
landmark in the history of progress, was the inven- 
tion of the Art of Printing. On this, as on the other 
points here adverted to, we shall have something more 
particular to say at a subsequent stage. In the 
meantime it is proper merely to indicate its place, as 
coming in, in the providence of God, all but contem- 
poraneously with the Reformation, and thereby fur- 
nishing the mechanical facilities for perpetuating its 
spirit, for spreading indefinitely its principles, and for 
securing and multiplying its fruits. It is suflBciently 
evident that, apart from this invention, society must 
have travelled very slowly, even with all its newly 
acquired freedom of thought ; and it is almost equally 
certain that, imder the former state of things, the 
invention, if made, would have been of very little 
use, as no doubt it would have been greatly restricted, 
if not altogether proscribed ; and therefore it must 
be regarded as a remarkable circumstance that this 
new mechanical power, which was to give per- 
manency to opinion, and wing to thought, and 
which was to enable man to realize the benefit of 
his new freedom and strength, should have been 
brought to light at a time not long antecedent to 
the reformation era. 
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And now, if we add ix) these two potent causes the 
reformation of philosophy by Bacon at a subsequent 
period, a reformation which was as radical and stimu- 
lating in the sphere of philosophy as that of Luther 
was in the sphere of religion, we shall have touched 
upon the three great landmarks of progress, and the 
three most influential causes of what comes within 
the scope of modem civilization. No one of the three 
could have sufficed, of itself, for the needs of the 
world, and any two of them together would still have 
left, without the third, a material want ; but, taken 
as a whole, and in their conjunct influence — the first 
securing the right to the exercise of thought, the 
second providing for the permanence and multiplica- 
tion of its fruits, and the third determining the 
method in which human faculty could alone be 
applied to the investigation of truth — we have a 
threefold condition obtained, which nothing could 
resist, which must carry forward the world in its 
march of improvement, and of which the present 
advanced state of society must be regarded as the 
natural and necessary result 

It is not meant to be affirmed that the three causes 
above named are to be exclusively considered. There 
are various collateral and subordinate events which 
have not been without important results. But these 
have been invariably of a local and proximate 
nature, and rooted in those more distant and general 
causes to which we have referred. One thing is 
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evident, that it is not the will of the Divine Being 
that improvement should be obtained, either by the 
individual or by the i*ace, apart from laborious and 
persevering exertion. This is the law of the universe, 
a law which connects success with diligence, and 
eminence with effort. A striking illustration of this 
is to be found in the fact, that even in labours mis- 
directed as to their object, such as those of the alche- 
mist and the astrologer, great and precious fruit was 
the result. These did not obtain what they were 
seeking, because it was not obtainable ; but their 
persevering exertions, and their weary night vigils 
were not in vain. In both cases an insight was 
reached into many natural laws, and from the crucible 
of the adept, and from the star-gazing of the astrolo- 
ger, came the early beginnings of those two sciences 
of chemistry and astronomy, which, more than any 
others, may be Siaid now to rest on the foundations 
of ascertained fact and of absolute truth. It is true, 
indeed, that a hint may have been sometimes ob- 
tained, by chance as it were, which has issued in im- 
portant discoveries, but if that hint had not fallen on 
n mind previously wakeful, and which was disposed 
to follow it up, at whatever cost, it had as well not 
have been obtained at all. Newton was not the only 
man who had seen an apple fall to the ground; Watt 
was not the only man who had heard the rattle of 
the kettle-lid under the expansive action of steam ; 
but they were the first to think of connecting them 
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with some general law, or to turn them, through 
science, to great practical account. 

And this leads again to another remark still more 
pertinent to the present work, that improvement in 
every department whatever, in philosophy or science, 
in religion or morals, has, for the most part, origi- 
nated with individual minds ; so that these have 
become the " Pioneers " of the world, the " Path- 
finders,'' as it were, for the human race. Improve- 
ment has not leapt forth from the collected wisdom 
of society, perfect at once, like Minerva from the 
brow of Jupiter, but it has stolen in upon it, often 
from unknown and unheeded quarters, after a weary 
process of anxiety and thought carried on by some 
solitary man. And it is exceedingly instructive to 
go back occasionally to those small beginnings of the 
stream, and allow our minds to rest upon the struggles 
of the noble individuals who first unlocked the foun- 
tain, and set free its waters for the benefit of man. 
It shows us how much even one individual may 
accomplish, if lie has a definite object in view, and is 
in earnest about it, while it stimulates others to kin- 
dred endeavours. At all events it must tend to raise 
our appreciation of om* common humanity, showing 
what lies within the range of those faculties which the 
Creator has confen-ed, and the consequent obligation 
which rests upon every one to cultivate and to direct 
them aright. Such is our object in the following 
pagea Man- worship is to be deprecated in every case ; 
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but a sentiment of gratitude towards the great bene- 
factors of the race, — those who have led our first steps 
towards that eminence of comfort, of knowledge, and 
of civilization, on which we now stand, — ^is a duty 
which both reason and religion approve. Nor ought 
it to deduct from that gratitude that we look back 
from a point far in advance of their attainments. It 
would be a foolish complacency that would depreciate, 
on that account, the merits of those through whom 
we have attained to the elevation we hold; somewhat 
as if a dwarf on the shoulders of a giant were to 
boast that he could see further than the giant himself. 
We must measure them by the standard of knowledge 
and of social comfort before their appearance, by 
the inherent value and inevitable consequences of the 
discoveries they made, and by the example of patient 
and triumphant struggle which they left behind them; 
and thus regarding them, the reward will be our own, 
for our faculties will be stimulated and our minds 
enlarged, while our gratitude will flow forth, not 
only in connection with the labourers themselves, 
but towards Him whose ministers they were, who 
has put a ray of His own light into the human soul, 
and who has, from time to time, caused it to blaze 
forth, in individual cases, with unusual intensity, that, 
by their strong lamps, the human family might be 
enabled to guide its hesitating footsteps, with aug- 
mented comfort and assurance, down the steep of time. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MARITIME DISCOVERY — COLUMBUa 

**Ue was the flrxt that ever bnrat 
Into that silent sea." 

COLBSIDGK. 

The importance of maritime discovery, in opening up 
new fields of commerce, in promoting our acquaint- 
ance with the physical features, the local peculiarities, 
and the real extent of our globe, and in preparing 
the way for friendly intercourse among the various 
tribes and populations of the world, and thereby for 
the diffusion of knowledge and civilization, cannot 
be estimated too highly. It was not to be expected 
that much should be done in this department of en- 
terprise by the nations of antiquity, who had nothing 
better than terrestrial land-marks, the flight of birds, 
and a very loose and imperfect observation of the 
stars, of guide them. The bosom encased in triple 
brass, which Horace imputes to the man who first 
adventured his firail bark upon the deep, would indeed 
be eminently required for any important voyage in 
those days. And accordingly we find that no very 
important voyage was undertaken, and that no very 
important discoveries were made. It was not imtil 
the improvement of the maiiner's compass, in 1302, 
an improvement which is justly due to Flavio de Gioja 
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or Giovia, a native of Amalfi, an ancient commercial 
city of Naples, — that anything very decided or 
extensive in the matter of navigation conld be 
expected. This, however, was the dawn of a better 
day, a new power was brought into existence which 
promised to its fortunate possessors a new dominion ; 
and to which, taking into account the further im- 
provements it afterwards received from time to time, 
we are indebted for the lieroic enterprises whicli 
have since been undertaken, and the amazing dis- 
coveries which have since been made. 

To the Portuguese nation must be accorded the 
honour of having led the way in this great pathway 
of knowledge and discovery. And foremost in 
tliat nation was Prince Henry of Portugal, son of 
John I., surnamed the Avenger, and Philippa of 
Lancaster, sister of Henry IV. of England. This 
enlightened and public-spirited prince, who car- 
ried for his motto, *'The talent to do good," and 
who liad an intelligence and a power of forecasting, 
far ahead of his age, arrived at the conviction that 
Africa was circumnavi gable, and that India might be 
arrived at by keeping along its shores. He saw 
that the whole trade of Asia, which had raised to 
such wealth and importance the Venetian and 
Genoese republics, was engrossed by the Italians; 
and he formed the idea that, by circumnavigating 
Africa, he might form a communication with the 
source of this commerce, break up the Italian mono- 
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poly, and draw at least a considerable proportion of 
this lucrative trade to his native land. Like every 
man whose ideas are ahead of his age, he had hard 
battles to fight with ignorance and bigotry, before he 
could gain for himself a hearing. But he had counted 
the cost and was willing for the sacrifice. The ''demon 
of the threshold'' at length gave way, and although 
he did not live to carry into effect his great idea, 
yet, by the improvement which he effected on maps 
and charts through the agency of the learned men 
whom he had summoned to his councils at the naval 
college and observatory he had established at Sagres, 
and the spirited and successful enterprises which his 
marine undertook,— such as^ the doubling of Cape 
Bojador, the exploration of the African coast, and the 
discovery of Cape de Verde and Azore Islands^, he 
succeeded in adding materially to the geographical 
knowledge of the time, in giving a more scientific 
character and form to navigation, and in communi- 
cating an impulse to maritime discovery which was 
destined to continue long after he himself was silent 
in the grave. As might have been expected, these 
discoveries of the Portuguese began to produce their 
effect on the surrounding nations; and, as the fame 
of them was carried from place to place, individuals 
of enthusiastic and adventurous spirit were irre- 
sistibly prompted to repair to the scene. It was at 
this time that Columbus made his appearance, having 
arrived at Lisbon in the year 1470, three years 

3 
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be&re the death of Prince Henry, and when he him- 
self wai» about thirty-five years of age. In this 
wonderfvl man — greater than any conqneror of a 
worlds idnce he was the discoverer of one — ^mankind 
will ever recognise one of the greatest pioneers in the 
pathway of civilization. He is the representative 
roan in this department of effort His life was a 
romance, — a striking illustration of the common say- 
ing, that " truth is oftentimes stranger than fiction," — 
his character was after the most heroic type of patient 
endurance, of elevated aim, of perfect self-control, and 
magnanimous self-oblivion. The work he undertook 
was the measure of himself for though overwhelm- 
ing in its grandeur, and oppressive in its responsi- 
bilities, it neither overwhelmed nor oppressed him. 
It developed his energies ; as he entered upon it his 
strength came, his character grew. He rose with his 
enterprise, and in the midst of his labours, and by 
means of his labours, he became a mighty man and 
a man of renown. It is impossible, according to the 
plan of this book, to do anything like full justice to 
the life and character of such an individual It will 
not be without interest and instruction, however, to 
touch upon such steps in his history as serve to give 
him his place among the great "Pathfinders" of the 
human race. 

Christopher Columbus was a native of Italy, hav- 
ing been l)om in the city of Genoa about the year 
1430. His parents, although poor, were respectable 
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and of good reputation. His father's name was Do- 
menico Colombo, the latter being the Italian form of 
Columbus, and his mother, the wife of Colombo, was 
Susanna Fontanarossa. It is a somewhat interesting 
circumstance that the father of Columbus should have 
followed the same occupation with the father of Shak- 
speare, namely, that of a wool-comber, an occupation 
which in both cases seems to have been in the family 
for several generations. There was nothing of what 
we understand as nobility traceable in the line of his 
descent, although some very high families have paid 
the homage to his fame of claiming relationship to 
him. He was the eldest of four children, three sons 
and one daughter ; of the last mentioned nothing is 
known beyond the fact of her having effected a mar- 
riage with dn obscure individual called Bavarello. 

The education of Columbus was- not of a very 
elaborate kind. He received the usual elementary 
branches, and was kept at these till his father, per- 
ceiving his inclination for geographical and maritime 
pursuits, had the good sense to send him to the uni- 
versity of Pavia, where, in addition to Latin, he 
received instruction in geometry, navigation, and other 
branches of science bearing upon the great passion of 
his life. Having quitted the university, where indeed 
he remained only long enough to acquire a very im- 
perfect acquaintance with the sciences referred to. he 
almost immediately embarked in that career of nau- 
tical adventure which was ultimately to cover his 
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name with glory. There is reason to think that he 
was not more than fourteen years of age when his sea- 
life began ; it is highly probable, at all events, that he 
was engaged in several voyages and expeditions about 
this time, under the tutelage of a veteran sea-captain 
named Colombo, distantly related to himself, and 
that thus he became initiated into the severities 
attendant upon the occupation he had chosen; but 
this period of his history we must pass over, as com- 
paratively doubtful in its dates, and unimportant in 
its circumstances, and proceed to that point in his 
career where he emerges as the representative of a 
great idea, and the candidate, before kings and 
ministers, for a responsibility from which lesser men 
would have shrunk appalled. 

It has been previously stated that an idea was 
entertained by some of the thinkers of the period, 
that a route to India might be obtained by the coast 
of Africa ; but the notion of Columbus was still 
bolder than this, namely, that, taking into account 
(which he firmly believed even at this time) that the 
earth was spherical in its form, and that it might be 
travelled round from east to west, by holding such a 
course, some part of Asia must be reached, and 
any intervening land discovered. In this theory 
he was confirmed by a variety of circumstances, — 
Paulo Toscanelli, a celebrated cosmographer of Flor- 
ence, called the attention of Columbus to the voyages 
of the famous Venetian traveller Marco Polo, as ex- 
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emplifying the practicability of the project, and otlier- 
wise strongly encouraged him in his views. It was 
astonishing how many corroborative circumstances 
reached him from various quarters, until the central 
idea of his mind became so luminous, — to himself at 
least, — as to become the pole-star of all his subse- 
quent efforts and aims. It was to King JoLn II. of 
Portugal that he first propounded his scheme, and if 
the counsellors of that monarch had only been a.s 
enlightened and zealous as himself, the probability 
is that Columbus would at once have been fur- 
nished with means for carrying it into effect. But 
the savans of the council treated the matter as alto- 
gether Utopian and visionary. To this narrowness, 
however, they proceeded to add the most dishonour- 
able treachery and want of faith ; they saw that the 
king was disappointed by their decision, and they 
proposed to him to undertake the voyage on his own 
account and in a clandestine manner, so that the 
dignity of the crown should not be compromised if it 
failed, while it would receive the undivided honour 
and advantage should it happen to succeed. They 
managed, accordingly, to obtain from Columbus, 
on some frivolous pretext, a minute plan of his pro- 
jected voyage, and privately despatched a caravel on 
the indicated route. As might have been expected, 
the expedition was a failure ; stormy weather and a 
far-stretching sea were too much for individuals thus 
selected at hap-hazard, and without either know- 
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ledge or enthusiasm adequate to the oocsusion. The 
caravel returned ere long, and Columbus, indignant 
at and disgusted by the duplicity and meanness with 
Avhich he had been treated, taking with him his son 
Diego — his wife, whom he had married shortly after 
his arrival at Lisbon, being by this time dead — ^left 
Portugal for Genoa about the end of the year 1484. 
Although there is considerable doubt as to his move- 
ments immediately subsequent to this, there is reason 
to believe that he laid his scheme before the republic 
of Genoa, and that having failed there, he made an 
equally futile attempt at Venice, and after having 
exhausted his means by these fruitless attempts, he 
turned his footsteps in another direction, and arrived, 
penniless indeed, but not hopeless, in Spain. 

His first appearance in that country had about it 
an air of deep pathos and romance. A solitary 
stranger with a little boy in his hand, toil-worn 
and sad, he presented himself at the gate of the 
Franciscan convent of La Rabida, which occupied a 
lonely eminence near Palos, in Andalusia. Though 
habited but poorly, he was of noble mien, with high 
thoughts kindling in his eye, and a great purpose 
lying at his heart. From the whiteness of his hair 
he might have been regarded as old, but for the 
general loftiness of his bearing and energy of expres- 
sion, by which such signs were more than neutralized. 
While in the act of soliciting from the porter some 
bread and water for his child, he was accosted by the 
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chief of the convent who happened to pass at the 
time. The conversation which ensued so impressed 
the friar that he sent for the principal physician 
of Palos to help him to judge of Columbus and 
his plans. Others besides were invoked to the coun- 
cil, practical men, among whom was Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon, a resident of Palos, and who afterwards be- 
came a companion of Columbus in his great expedi- 
tion. The end of the matter was, not merely that 
his plans were approved of, but that the superior of 
the convent gave him a letter of introduction to 
court, and engaged to charge himself with the main- 
tenance and education of his boy, while he himself 
should proceed to the court of Castile. Such unex- 
pected encouragements revived the heart and the 
hopes of Columbus, and he was not slow to avail 
himself of them. This was in the spring of 1486, 
when Columbus was about fifty years of age. 

Ferdinand and Isabella were the reigning sove- 
reigns, and were at this time absorbed in their pro- 
ject of the conquest of Granada. The court had but 
recently assembled at Cordova, where all was excite- 
ment and milita,ry preparation when Columbus arrived. 
It is unnecessary to go into all the details of those 
negotiations with the court relative to his enterprise, 
by which Columbus was kept alternating between 
hope and disappointment for a succession of years. 
He happened upon an unpropitious time, for warlike 
expeditions are generally so absorbing in themselves 
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as eflFectually to forbid the expenditure of either 
treasure or time upon anything else. Suffice it to 
say, that, after applying and re-applying in vain, after 
a formal appearance before a learned council at Sala- 
manca, to whom he unfolded his scheme; after 
hanging about the court and engaging in various 
campa^s, fiilii^ up his intervals of time with the 
making of maps and the improving of charts, by the 
sale of which he contrived to make a subsistence ; 
after having transferred his application from the court 
to the grandees of Spain; and after having again 
returned to the convent with the light of hope almost 
dead in his heart, intending to proceed from thence 
to Paris, he was at length sent for by Ferdinand and 
Isabella — the latter having the principal merit in the 
matter — when such an arrangement was entered into, 
and duly signed, as enabled him at last to address 
himself practically to the great scheme of his life. 

It is not without reason that the principal merit of 
this decision is ascribed to Isabella. Her general 
enlightenment and her spirit of enterprise were 
superior to those of Ferdinand, and she had always 
regarded the project of Columbus with a more pro- 
pitious eye. Even to the last, Ferdinand was cold 
in the matter, and it was at this crisis that his queen 
made use of the magnanimous words, *' I undertake 
the enterprise for my own crown of Castile, and will 
pledge my jewels to raise the necessary funds,*' — words 
which have added a new lustre to her diadem, and 
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liave connected her name with the discovery of a 
world. 

There was joy in the convent of La Rabida when 
Columbus once more anived at its gates, his long 
cherished enterprise endorsed, and the capitulations 
regularly signed by tlie two joint sovereigns of 
Spain. All the preliminary difficulties, however, 
were not yet overcome. Three caiuvels or light 
barques, only one of which was completely decked — 
the Santa Maria — were to constitute the whole ex- 
pedition, and for the manning of these it would re- 
quire some hundred and fifty men. But these it 
was by no means easy to obtain ; and after a variety 
of expedients only one hundred and twenty — in- 
cluding pilots, officers, and all — could be secured. 
Such was the force with which Columbus put to sea 
on his first and most important voyage. He sailed 
from a small island fi'onting Palos on the morning of 
Friday, August 3, 1492. 

Launched out on the great ocean, it was not long 
ere he found that he had only transferred his struggles 
and difficulties to other elements. In a crew brouorht 
together as his had been, very little principle of cohesion 
could be expected, and in proportion as the distance 
increased, and the promised El Dorado was slow in 
making its appearance, with diminishing provisions 
and diminishing hopes, the mutinous spirit might be 
expected to appear, and the whole success of the enter- 
prise be brought into peril. It would require no little 
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tact and no ordinary firmneas to face such manifesta- 
tions of insubordination, as might be expected, at any 
moment, to occur. But Columbus was equal to the 
task; and whether it was the variation of the compass 
which he noticed, for the first time, on the evening of 
tlie 1 3th of September, and which was well fitted to 
cause misgivings to the most enlightened among 
them — or whether it was the natural apprehensions 
that they should never be able to make good their 
return, which the steady blowing of the trade-winds 
in a westerly direction occasioned — or whether it was 
simply the long, weary, lengthening of the waste of 
waters between them and their home, daily increasing 
without any prospect of its coming to an end, — 
still there stood that noble and -resolute man, with 
the one word — "westward" — ever upon his lips, 
encouraging the brave, intimidating the dangerous, 
and looking with a calm and prophetic eye dimmed 
with no tear of regret, darkened with no film of 
doubt, as to the outward reality of that which had 
been so long a virtual reality in his mind. 

The principal incidents connected with this, his 
first and principal voyage, may be easily stated, 
though the filling up of the dreary intervals between, 
with all the alternations of feeling on the part of the 
crew, and the continual strain upon the mind of 
Columbus, and the sagacity it required to meet 
every change and vicissitude, must be left to the 
imagination to supply. The most admirable tact, 
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the most perfect self-reliance, and the most indomit- 
able courage, were called into requisition. Anything 
like doubt or misgiving on his pait would have been 
speedily communicated to the others, and total failui-e 
must have been the result. But nothing of this was 
apparent. Whatever his interior feelings might have 
been, outwardly all was calm and self-possessed ; re- 
soluteness of tone characterized his speech, and assur- 
ance of success was immoveably seated in his eye. 
When he grasped that helm of his little ship, as he 
many times did in the nmrk midnight, he would seem 
to us now, as possibly he might even then have 
seemed to the more penetrating spirits of the enterprise, 
to be prophetically grasping the sceptre of a world 
which it was destined ere long to put into his hands. 
The breaking of the rudder of the Pinta, the 
caravel commanded by Martin Alonzo Pinzon, was 
the first decidedly untoward event. It might seem 
a comparatively trivial one, but as there was reason 
to believe that it was the effect of design, it 
caused no little annoyance to Columbus. Besides, 
in itself it was not trivial, and led to no little 
delay, since the ship was so disabled that for three 
weeks he kept cruising among the Canary Islands 
in the hope of meeting in with a sounder vessel 
to take its place. This hope, however, not being 
fulfilled, nothing remained but to repair the 
Pinta as they best might, and proceed on their 
way. Next they were becalmed for several days 
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off the island of Fen*o, and when at length the 
springing up of a breeze from the east carried them 
far out to sea, and they for the first time lost sight of 
land altogether, it required all the persuasive powers 
of the hero to assure the hearts of the seamen, who, 
with tears in their eyes, deprecated further proceeding, 
and showed all the weakness of utter collapse. His 
resources were soon to be put to a still sevei-er trial, 
when, in the evening of September 1 3th, as already 
stated, he for the first time observed the variation 
of the needle. In vain he attempted to conceal this 
unaccountable fiicfc, and it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that he could overcome the misgivings and appre- 
hensions which the discovery of it occasioned. By-and- 
by the interesting squadron was caught by the genial 
breath of the trade-winds, another phenomenon of 
which they had no previous knowledge, and by these it 
was gently, but steadily impelled day after day on the 
wished-for course. Then began to occur such signs 
as were fitted to reanimate their hopes, such as the 
occasional drifting of weeds, and even herbage which 
seemed to have been floated away from the land; a 
tropical bird also passed in their view, and its white 
wings gleamed to their imagination like a promise of 
good, " Hope passing over the sky of adversity." 

Still they sailed on without any vision of land; 
and although some counselled, and counselled very 
strongly, a divergence from their course, Co- 
lumbus was firm, and ** westward " was his only 
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command Down again went the spirit of the 
marinei's ; Avith every succeeding day return was be- 
coming more obviously impossible, and land was 
seemingly no nearer; and although the singing of 
some birds^ which appeared in the morning and 
withdrew at nighty woke a new joy in their hearts, 
it was but a temporary joy. Sign after sign ap- 
peared and was lost, till their hopes, so oft^n raised, 
and as often disappointed, began to give way to 
open mutiny and rebellion. This was the crisis of 
the enterprise; but by his reasonings and encourage- 
ments, and still more by the perfect serenity of his 
countenance and the undisturbed self-possession and 
ti-anquillity of his bearing, Columbus was enabled to 
surmount it. Shortly thereafter he made a slight 
change in j)is course, bending somewhat towards the 
south, in obedience to certain signs which seemed to 
announce the propinquity of land. Again, after 
three days, the mutinous spirit appeared, and again 
it was put down by the energy and heroic bearing of 
the commander. It was not likely that this state 
of things could have continued much longer with 
safety to Columbus, but, in the good providence of 
God, it was not to be permitted to continue. The 
struggle had been long, and it had been nobly 
sustained, but now it was over, and victory was 
at hand. On the very next day the indications 
of land were too palpable to be disputed ; a green 
fish, such as was known to frequent rock-pools, 
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made its appearance, a sprig of tliofn, with berries on 
it, floated by, a reed, a small board, and, — the most 
indubitable evidence of all, — a staff with artificial 
carving upon it, were among the significant and 
satisfactory heralds of a new world, and brought 
soothing to the hearts of the sullen and desponding 
mariners, just at the moment when the power of 
their leader over them was beginning to fail. The 
re-action was such as might have been imagined in 
the circumstances. In that spirit of religion which 
pervaded the life and character of Columbus, he called 
upon his crew to recognise the goodness of God in 
the matter. He was himself the first to observe any 
certain appearance of land. As night was closing 
round him, he stood upon the poop of his vessel, 
straining his eye towards the horizon, when he 
suddenly saw the glimmer of a light. Not willing 
to trust his own observation, he took the opinion of 
another, who confirmed the impression ; and although 
by the tinle he had summoned a third the light had 
disappeared, yet it was ocasionally seen afterwards 
in the course of the night, and left the conviction on 
the mind of Columbus, not only that land was near, 
but also that it was inhabited. At two next morning 
a gun from the Pinta announced that it was at length 
actually discovered. A sailor of the name of Rod- 
riguez Bermejo, from Triana, a suburb of Seville, 
had the merit of first observing it. There was the 
laud in very deed, not two leagues distant, palpable 
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to the eye, and now they had only to shorten sail, 
and wait for the dawn, to take possession. It is not 
easy to enter into the feelings of Columbus at such 
a moment, with his great object accomplished, and 
the dream of his life a dream no longer, but a 
glorious reality. He was the discoverer of a world, 
the opener up of new paths over unknown seas, and 
from this time forth he was destined to be set up as 
the type of enlightened and heroic enterprise — an 
example, for all time, of patient, long-suifering virtue, 
in its struggle, and in its reward. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MARITIME DISCOVERY— COLUMBUS (CONTINUED). 

It was on the 12tli day of October, 1492, that 
Columbus first set foot on the new world which 
he had discovered ; the proudest day of his life it no 
doubt was, as it was the culminating point in his 
splendid career, when he passed from the region of 
conjecture into that of positive reality, and from 
being the visionary ad venturer, he became the practical 
hero of Europe, and the successful pioneer of the 
nations in their march to a world-wide commerce and 
civilization. From the previously existing idea in his 
mind he was firmly persuaded that the land he had 
reached was at the extremity of India, in consequence 
of which he gave to the inhabitants the appellation of 
Indians, an appellation, which, owing to the prevalent 
misconception of the time, came to be applied to all 
the aborigines of the new world. The island where 
he landed was one of the Lucayos or Bahama 
Islands, and he gave it the name of San Salvador. 

Not contented with merely exploring this island on 
which he had landed, he set forth on further voyages 
of discovery. Directing his course toward the south, 
he came upon a number of beautiful islands, green 
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and fertile, several of which he visited. Still con- 
tinuing southward, he arrived, on the 28th of Oc- 
tober, within sight of the magnificent island of Cuba, 
and shortly thereafter discovered another island, to 
which, from its fancied resemblance, in several re- 
spects, to Spain, he gave the name of Hispaniola. 

Sudi were among the direct and immediate fruits 
of the first voyage of Columbus — fruits whidi, how- 
ever satisfactory they must have appeared to him, 
he was not in a position to estimate fully. He had 
realized his great idea — he had implemented his pro- 
mise to the sovereigns of Spain — ^and lie now deter- 
mined, with what feelings it must be left to the 
imagination to conceive, to return to the court of 
Castile with the report of his laboui*s. He set sail 
on the 4th of January 1493, and after encounter^ 
ing most violent storms, which many times threat- 
ened the safety of the expedition, and which called 
for all the seamanship and the calm courage of which 
Columbus was possessed, he found himself at last, 
by the good hand of Ood, just as the day be- 
gan to break, on the 4th of March, off the rock of 
Cintra^ at the mouth of the Tagus. The perils and 
disasters of the homeward voyage were exceedingly 
numerous, as there had not been for many a year so 
tempestuous a winter; and it has been frequently re- 
marked, that if a tithe of these dangers had been en- 
countered in his outward expedition, nothing could 
have prevented the seamen from so mutinying, that 

4 
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the grand object of the voyage must have been aban^ 
doned. But he was under the guidmg hand of Him 
whose messenger he was, and who, in the accom- 
plishment of His wise and gracious designs, tem- 
pered the elements of sea and sky, and conducted 
him in safety to his destination. 

His appearance in the Tagus excited the utmost 
interest and astonishment in Lisbon. For several 
days the river was alive with small craft of all kinds 
visiting the bark which had thus returned from its 
wanderings in unknown seas, and bearing tidings of 
a newly-discovered world. Nor was Eling John him- 
self behind in a generous appreciation of the merit 
of the great discoverer. He invited him to his court 
at Valparaiso, and treated him with the highest 
honour. Nothing, indeed, could have surpassed the 
magnanimity of John on the occasion. Instead of 
showing anything of that petty jealousy which might 
almost have been expected in the circumstances, he 
caused him to be seated in his presence, and " assured 
him that everything in his kingdom was at the ser- 
vice of his sovereigns and himself." Evil counsels, 
indeed, afterwards attempted to awaken an opposite 
spirit, but his magnanimity prevailed to set them 
aside, so far, at least, as they were incompatible 
with that appreciation of Columbus which he had 
professed, and that spirit of kindness with which he 
was disposed to regard such an eminent benefactor of 
the race. 
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But all this was as nothing compared with the 
greetings which still awaited him. From Lisbon he 
repaired to Palos, where the enthusiasm knew no 
bounda From this he despatched a message to the 
Spanish sovereigns at Barcelona, where the court 
then was, and repaired to Seville to wait their reply. 
Nor was he kept long in suspense. In the course of 
a few days the most gratifying response was returned, 
in which he was addressed by the titles of Admiral 
and Viceroy, and urged to make his immediate ap- 
pearance at court. His journey thither was more 
like a royal progress than that of a private indivi- 
dual Crowds of spectators lined his path, and deaf- 
ening acclamations saluted his ears; and when at 
length he airived, he was received by the sovereigns 
in public with every circumstance of honour and dis- 
tinction. They even rose to receive him, and de- 
clined every act of loyal homage which he offered. 
He narrated the leading incidents of his voyage, and 
displayed specimens of the productions of the country, 
as well as some of the natives whom he had brought 
with him — intimating, at the same time, that all that 
he had done was but a dim forecasting of what might 
still be achieved. 

The first and seemingly instinctive action of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella was to pour forth thanks to the 
divine Being, and never perhaps was the sublime 
anthem of the Te Deum chanted with more heart- 
felt enthusiasm than when it thus rose from the 
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royal chapel of Barcelona, as the grateful utterance 
of the monarchs and the nobles of Spain over the re- 
cent discovery. During his residence in that country 
Columbus continued to receive every possible mark 
of royal esteem, while the nobility for a time enter- 
tained him with the highest regard. Numerous were 
the sumptuous banquets to which he was invited, and 
of which he was the leading guest. The story of 
the egg belongs to this period in his history, when a 
courtier, unable to brook the honours so incessandy 
lavished upon him, took occasion to suggest that 
although he had failed to discover the Indies, no 
doubt others would have been found equal to the 
task. His answer is well known. Taking an egg, 
he requested any one present to make it stand on end. 
Every successive attempt was in vain, when, striking 
one end upon the table, he left it standing on the 
indentation thus made. The inference, of course, was 
obvious to all — ^that nothing could be simpler than 
to suppose the possibility of a discovery after it had 
been actually made. 

The excitement connected with this great mari- 
time success was speedily extended far and near. 
The meditative and thoughtful of all countries saw 
in it a great first step towards the higher civilization 
of the world ; lovers of science hailed it as an inde- 
finite widening of the circle of their knowledge; the 
restless and adventurous connected it with the open- 
ing up of they knew not what regions of enterprise 
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aud sources of wealth. Possibly these feelings could 
not have been much stronger or more wide-spread 
although they had had a correct idea of the nature 
of the discovery, as being not the extreme point of 
the continent of Asia, but, in reality, a part of an- 
other hemisphere — a "new world" in a truer sense 
than they had ever ventured to imagine. 

It does not consist with the plan of this work to 
continue the biography of Columbus on the same 
scale as that which we have now given, for such 
would require a volume instead of a few pages. The 
"Life," by Washington Irving, to which we have 
been indebted for many of the facts here stated, will 
amply reward those who may choose to consult it. 
We have given the most impoi*tant and critical period 
of his history with considerable detail, embracing, at 
least, the most prominent points, and it only remains 
that we should indicate the principal steps in his sub- 
sequent career. He made three voyages after this io 
the scene of his fii-st great discovery, and they were 
all, with, perhaps, the exception of the last, fraught 
with important results. It would be difficult to 
imagine a greater contrast than that presented by the 
circumstances of the second voyage when compared 
with those of the first. Public feeling was now 
completely changed, and greater enthusiasm and 
eagerness prevailed in connection with the enterpri'je, 
than there were doubt and misgiving before. Now 
it seemed the manifest pathway to wealta and re- 
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nown. The sovereigns of Spain and of Portugal were 
endeavouring to checkmate each other in their haste 
to despatch a fresh expedition. And on the part of 
the former, at least, there was no lack of either 
money or men. Instead of three small caravels, 
which constituted the whole of the fii*st squadron, 
there were now three ships of one hundred tons bur- 
den, and fourteen caravels fitted out for the occasion, 
on board of which were placed 1500 men. With 
this formidable equipment, and after receiving ample 
powers and credentials from the sovereigns, Colum- 
bus set out on his second great voyage, from the Bay 
of Cadiz, on September the 25th, 1493. It was on 
this occasion that he discovered the Caribbee Islands, 
Puei-to Rico, and Jamaica, that he founded the city 
of Isabella, accomplished an important voyage along 
the southern coast of Cuba, discovered the gold 
mines of Hayna, and in various respects consolidated 
the colony which he found, on his arrival, in a state 
of great disorganization. 

After these, and various other important achieve- 
ments, which occupied him somewhere about three 
years, he returned again to Spain, arriving in the 
Bay of Cadiz, on June 11th, 1496. The novelty of 
his fame as a discoverer was by this time somewhat 
abated, and the enthusiasm of his reception was far 
from resembling that of the first occasion. Never- 
theless, Columbus was well received by his sovereigns, 
and his seiTices were appreciated. It is sad to think, 
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however, that there should have existed the disposi- 
tion to detract from this great man s reputation, and 
that it was even necessary for him to defend himself 
from their attacks. Notwithstanding this, his spirit 
was nearly as buoyant as ever, and he lost no time 
in proposing a third expedition, in which he con- 
templated additional discoveries, and the adding of 
new and more extensive territories to the Spanish 
crown. His demand on this occasion was for eight 
ships only, two of which should be despatched to 
Hispaniola for supplies, while the remainder, under 
his own command, should be reserved for the voyage. 
To this proposition Ferdinand and Isabella readily 
acceded, but owing to the exhausted state of the re- 
sources of Spain at the time, and the engrossing 
operations which were being carried on with France, 
it was long of being carried into effect. Besides, as 
has already been hinted, Columbus was not without 
powerful and insidious enemies, who, jealous of his 
influence and his fame, exerted themselves to the ut- 
most to retard, if not to defeat, his plana Foremost 
among these was Juan Kodriguez de Fonseca, who, 
from being Archdeacon of Seville, rose to be, succes-- 
sively, Bishop of Badajos, Palencia, and Burgos, and 
was latterly appointed Patriarch of the Indies. This 
man was of a malignant and intriguing spirit, and 
proved the bitter enemy of Columbus, we might al- 
most say his evil genius, during the most important 
part of his life. From his favour with Ferdinand 
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(who by thjl:Sr time was becoming cold in his feelings 
towards Columbus), and bis great influence in the 
affairs of the new colonies, he had much in his power 
in the way of thwarting the plans of Columbus, and 
that power he was at all times too ready to use. 
The consequence was that, on one pretext or another, 
the fitting out of the expedition was deferred day 
after day, and month after month, till the heart of 
Columbus was ready to sink within him, and he was 
on the eve of renouncing his scheme altogether. 
Even the subordinates of Fonseca did not hesitate 
to treat the great discoverer with the most insolent 
disrespect. So much so, indeed, that on one occasion, 
just as he was setting out on his third voyage (and 
this was probably the only occasion on which he lost 
his wonderful self-command), he struck one of them 
to the ground and spurned him with his foot. The 
chastisement was merited, but the circumstance was 
to be regretted, as furnishing an occasion of reproach 
against Columbus to those who were too ready to 
avail themselves of it. 

Matters were at last arranged for his third ex- 
pedition, and with a fleet of six vessels he sailed 
from the harbour of San Lucar de Barrameda, on the 
30th of May 1498. His crew consisted mainly of 
eonvictfl,— criminals who had been condemned to 
banishment or the galleys, — for the enthusiasm of bis 
Becond voyage no longer existed, and volimteer sea- 
men were not to be had. On this occasion he took 
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a somewhat different route. In order, as he sup- 
posed, to come upon I'egions more richly stored with 
the precious metal, with valuable stones, spices, &c., 
he resolved to sail south-west from the Cape Verde 
islands till he should come under the equinoctial 
line, and then hold due westward in the current of 
the trade-winds. These islands he left on the 5th 
of July„ and steering south-west, he ere long found 
himself becalmed, and his ship and his crew involved 
in all the horrors inseparable from the continuance, 
for a considerable period, of the vertical heat and 
suffocating drought of an intense tropical sun. The 
description of Coleridge in the ancient mariner was 
fully realized: — 

" Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
Twos sad u sad could be; 
And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the aea I 

AU in a hot and cop;<er sky, 

'I he bloody sun at noon, 
Kight np above the mast did stand 

No bigger than the moon. 

Day after day, day after day. 

We stuck, nor breatli nor motion, 
As idle as a painted sliip 

Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water, everywhere, 

And all tlie boards did shrink 
Water, water everywhere, 

Nor any drop to drink/* 

This was no more than a literal desciiption of the 
state of matters with Columbus and his crew at the 
pi-esent time. The strength of life went speedily 
down under this terrible ordeal, and, had it concinued 
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much longer it must have proved fatal to all con- 
cerned. Happily, however, Columbus thought of 
changing his route, and gradually emer^ng from this 
" zone of fire," he found himself ere long fanned by 
a pleasant breeze which, filling the sails, carried him 
out to a more genial and friendly region. They 
were close upon the island of Trinidad, now for the 
first time discovered, and added to the trophies of 
Columbus. It appeared in the distance like three 
mountains in the horizon, which were found, on ap- 
proaching them, to be one in their base; and hence 
the name which, from a sort of religious feeling, . he 
gave to tlie island. La Trinidad — ^The Trinity — ^the 
name which it bears at the present day. The mouths 
of the Orinoco, the coast of Peru, and numerous 
islands, were the further fruits of this third voyage, 
all the vicissitudes, trials, and adventures connected 
with which it would require great space to narrate, 
even in outline. 

His health was by this time very considerably 
impaired, and he retired to Hispaniola with the fond 
hope that he would find rest and leisure there to re- 
cruit. But, alas, he only passed to a new scene of 
vexation and trial. He had left that settlement 
under the' care of his beloved and devoted brother, 
Don Bartholomew, who governed it in his absence with 
great faithfulness and discretion. But conspiracies 
arose in quick succession on the part of those un- 
scrupulous adventurers who had nothing to lose, and 
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who, in the absence of Columbus, and surmising at 
the same time that he did not possess his former 
influence at court, seized the opportunity of urging 
their own schemes of personal aggrandizement and 
unprincipled ambition. It required no little energy 
and sagacity on the part of Columbus to rectify this 
state of matters, and it was a singular proof of his 
mental strength, that although he was enfeebled by 
gout, and was suffering from disease in his eyes, almost 
amounting to blindness, he did not succumb, but 
roused himself to grapple with the formidable array 
of circumstances to which we have referred. 

While these difficulties were engaging his attention 
abroad his enemies were busy with his reputation at 
home. They did not find it an arduous task to pre- 
judice Ferdinand against him. The coolness of that 
sovereign was already so marked that it speedily 
deepened into positive hostility, while even the more 
magnanimous mind of Isabella gradually yielded to 
the continued action of misrepresentation and calumny. 
The melancholy result of this state of matters was 
the appointment of Don Francisco de Bobadilla to 
supersede Columbus in the command of the islands. 
This individual arrived at San Domingo in August, 
of the year 1500, and proceeded at once to execute 
his commission with a high hand. He took up his 
abode in the house of Columbus, seized upon his pro- 
perty in arms, books, gold, plate, jewels, &c., acted 
in a manner the most insulting and cruel, and com- 
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pleted his tyranny by causing him to be arrested, put in 
chains, and, in this ignominious condition, sent home 
to Spain. Nothing could exceed the magnanimity 
which Columbus displayed in these trying circum- 
stances. When those in charge of him on board 
ship, pitying his misfortunes, would have taken off 
his irons, he refused his assent to the proposal, say- 
ing, with an air of justifiable pride and loyal sub- 
mission : " No, their majesties commanded me by 
letter to submit to whatever BobadiUa should order in 
their name ; by their authority he has put upon me 
these chains ; I will wear them until they shall order 
them to be taken off, and I will afterwards preserve 
them as relics and memorials of the reward of my 
services." In accordance with this statement, we 
are informed by his son Fernando, that he kept them 
afterwards hanging in his cabinet, and desired that 
they might be buried with him when he died. 

In this, however, the enemies of Columbus had 
proceeded a stop too far. On his arrival at Cadiz in the 
ignominious condition described, the re -action was in- 
stantaneous, and the indignation was loud and uni- 
versal As might have been expected, the Queen was 
easily turned in his favour, and the less generous and 
impulsive Ferdinand himself, whatever his secret feel- 
ings may have been, was irresistibly urged, by the 
vehemence of public opinion, to a similar course. 
They unitedly proceeded, — and without waiting to 
peruse any documents on the subject which might 
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arrive from Bobadilla, — to take effectual steps to re- 
pair the great wrong which had been inflicted in their 
name. They despatched orders to Cadiz for his 
instant liberation, enjoining that he should be 
treated with all manner of distinction, and that 
2000 ducats should be advanced to him in order to 
facilitate his journey ta court — the whole being 
accompanied with a most gracious and sympathiz- 
ing letter, expressing their desire that he should, as 
speedily as possible, repair to Oranada. This was a 
soothing balm to Columbus, for to a heart like his 
nothing could be more comforting tlmn the re-assur- 
ance of his sovereign's regard. The scene, on his 
arrival, was touching in the extrema Isabella no 
sooner saw the venerable man broken with misfortune 
and cruel wrong, though still erect as ever in spirit, 
than she burst into tears, a sight which Wtos too 
much for Columbus to witness. He who had bi*aved 
so many storms, and who had borne himself with 
unyielding courage under such complicated and 
unmerited wrongs, was totally subdued by these 
meltings of tenderness and regai'd. He threw him- 
self on his knees in the presence (rf his sovereigns, 
and, for a considerable time, tears and sobbings were 
his only reply. The end of the matter was, that 
Columbus was heard in defence of his loyalty, and 
his high minded and eloquent appeal had the effect 
of drawing from the lips of the sovereigns the most 
unqualified condemnation of the conduct of Bobadilla 
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as unjustifiable in itself, and altogether unwarranted 
by any instructions which he had received. It was 
signified, moreover, that he would be immediately 
recalled and Columbus re-instated in his former posi- 
tion and rights. It was greatly to be regretted that 
these promises were not carried into effect. But the 
truth was that Ferdinand was by no means sincere. 
He was inwardly gratified at the humiliation of 
Columbus, in so far as his deprivation of power was 
concerned; and it is abundantly evident, from the 
whole of his subsequent conduct, that the intention 
of re-instating him was far from his mind. He 
felt that he could carry on the work of colonization, 
now that it was so effectually begun, by humbler and 
less costly instruments. Numerous navigators, who 
had been indebted to Columbus for all their efficiency, 
were offering their services, and engaging to fit out 
expeditions at their own expense. This was enough. 
The selfishness and avaricious propensities of Ferdin- 
and accomplished the rest. Under a miserable and 
shallow pretext of policy he proposed to send out in 
the meantime a third party, who should supersede 
Bobadilla and retain the government for two years, 
by which period, it was pretended, angry feelings 
would be allayed, old feuds forgotten, and the way 
smoothed for the more effective return of Columbus. 
All this was pitiful and hollow in the extreme. As 
i*egarded Columbus it never was carried into effect, 
and never was intended to be so. And there can be 
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no doubt that this breach of faith and the losses 
which he sustained thereby, threw a deep shadow 
over his subsequent life. 

It was at this time, and while wearily waiting 
at Granada, that the idea previously expressed by 
him, and never altogether lost sight of, of raising an 
army for the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, was 
revived in his mind. This project, however, was 
again superseded by another of a more practical 
nature, and more in accordance with the great work 
of his life. This was no other than the discovery of 
a direct route to India, which, indeed, constituted the 
object of his fourth and last, and least successful of his 
voyages. On this voyage he sailed from Cadiz, May 
9th, 1502, being at this time at the advanced age of 
sixty-six, and with his constitution, originally remark- 
ably strong, greatly impaired by his long career of 
anxiety and toil. On this occasion his armament con- 
sisted of four ships of from fifty to seventy tons, with 
one hundred and fifty of a crew. He was accompanied 
by one of his younger brothers and his younger son 
Fernando, then in his fourteenth year. This voyage, 
though not without important results in several 
respects, was unsuccessful in its principal object, and 
after niunerous disappointments, with heavy trials 
and losses at sea, he retunied to Spain on the 7th 
of November 1504. 

The termination of the earthly career of this won- 
derful man was now drawing on. His constitution 
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and his means were equally exhausted Out of his 
slender resources he had contributed largely to the 
comfort of those who were inclined to remain in San 
Domingo at the time of his last voyage; while, with 
equal generosity, he had advanced sums of money to 
defray the expenses of those who accompanied him 
home. In vain he applied to the court for the pay- 
ment of his just claims. In vain he urged by letters 
and through the intervention of friends (for lie was 
too infirm to repair to court in person), the restitu- 
tion of his rights. All his appeals were alike disre- 
garded, and his last hope was quenched by the death 
of Isabella, who, sorely shattered by domestic trials, 
breathed her last after four months' illness, on the 
26th of November 1504, being in the fifty-sixth year 
of her age. This was the death-blow to Columbus's 
hopes, of which, when at length he was able to 
repair to court, he became painfully aware. There 
was nothing of the former warmth and cordiality in 
his reception, but only those meaningless professions of 
kindness and cold vague smiles, which, to use the 
striking words of Washington Irving, "pass like 
wintry sunshine over the countenance, and convey 
no warmth to the heart.'* 

To his last petition for the acknowledgment of 
his rights in the new world, or rather those of his 
son, Ferdinand replied by ofieiing to give in- 
stead, titles and estates in Castile. This proposal 
Ccilumbus disdained as tantamount to an utter denial 
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of his claims. Meanwhile his diseased constitution 
-was fast breaking up, and the darkness of dissolution 
was beginning to settle down upon him. With 
remarkable composure he prepared himself for the 
end. ' Having arranged his earthly affairs in a 
manner equally creditable to his understanding and 
his heart, and having partaken of the last rites of 
that religion which he professed, he waited with 
resignation the summons which was speedily to call 
liim to another state of existence. On the 20th of 
May, 1506, he breathed his last, having attained to 
the age of about seventy years. 

We learn from an appendix to his life by Irving, 
that his remains were deposited in the convent of 
S. Francisco. Afterwards, in 1513, they were 
removed to the Carthusian convent of Las Cuevas, 
at Seville, and deposited in the chapel of Santa 
Christo. Another removal took place in 1536 to 
Hispaniola; and ultimately, on the cession of His- 
paniola to the French in 1795, the remains were 
regathered, and with every form of ecclesiastical and 
military pomp were conveyed to Havanna, and were 
deposited on the right side of the grand altar in the 
cathedral there. This frequent migration of his 
aslies, so characteristic of the nature of his life, was 
now at an end, — ^in the last named place they repose, 
and are likely to do so, till " the end of the days." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MARITIME DISCOVERY CONTINUED— V A SCO DE GAM A. 

** Illustrious Gamft, wliom the waves obeyed, 
Knd whose dread sword the fate of empires swayed/* 

Camokns. 

The unquenchable desire of the human mind for pro- 
gress, in whatever sphere its energies are directed, 
is in nothing more obvious than in its efforts 
towards maritime discovery. A good beginning 
liad been made by the genius of Columbus, and, 
although the great issues of his discoveries still 
lay in the future, and were but dimly perceived 
by the men of his time, they could noc fail to 
give a mighty impulse to the spirit of enterprise, 
and to arouse the cupidity and ambition of sur- 
rounding nations. Spain had been the fortunate 
winner as yet, although, not from Spain but from 
Portugal, had the first impulse been received; and 
we can easily imagine how it must have fretted the 
heads of that inconsiderable, but ambitious and 
aspiring power, that, through their refusal of the 
overtures of Columbus, they had virtually handed 
over to their more powerful neighbour, the benefits, 
both substantial and honorary, of so important a 
discovery. For, however imperfectly understood that 
discovery might be, it was patent to all, that it had 
put Spain in possession of vatt territories, con- 
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taining many rich mineral treasures, and sucL other 
sources of wealth, in its natural productions, as were 
hitherto considered as belonging exclusively to India, 
so that it was likely ere long to take a very high 
place, if not even the highest, in the commerce of 
Europe. These considerations, taken in connection 
with the spirit of enterprise which previously existed, 
led the King of Portugal to think of compensating 
for the past by some kindred enterprise which should 
equal, if not even eclipse, that of Columbus. This 
was no other than the discovery of a new route of 
navigation to India, by the Cape of Good Hope, an 
enterprise which was intrusted to the genius of Vasco 
de Gama, . regarding whose private character and 
personal history very little has been communicated 
by Portuguese historians, although they have given 
pretty ample accounts of his voyage and its political 
results. There is much to be regretted in this reticence, 
because the natural curiosity of the mind to know 
something of the inner life of its heroes is generally 
in proportion to the grandeur of their outward acts, 
and not a little is gained for the cause of humanity 
when the steps of interior discipline or of immediate 
circumstance, by which they have risen to their 
throne of power, are disclosed. In the case of Gama, 
however, this knowledge is wanting, and we must 
be content to form our estimate of the man from 
those bold outstanding facts in his history which 
support his fame. 
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It is proper to bear in mind, however, that Vasco 
cle Gama does not by any means hold the same 
relation to his great achievement which Columbus 
does to his. In the case of the latter there was all 
the merit of original conception as well as of per- 
formance ; the idea was his own — and we scarcely 
know whether more to be amazed at the genius 
which originated the scheme, or the sagacity and 
perseverance with which he carried it into effect. 
In the case of the former no such originality can be 
predicated, for, apart from the impulse and sugges- 
tions inseparable from the example of Columbus, and 
the demonstrated possibility of the most extended 
and tedious voyaging, this very enterprise of Gama 
had been previously attempted, and not with an 
absolute want of succesa In the first place, its 
possibility was formally announced ten years before 
in a letter to the King of Portugal from Pedro de 
Covilham, who, together with Alphonso de Paiva, 
set out for India by way of the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea, although the latter left him at Egypt 
for Abyssinia in search of ** Prester John," a great 
Christian king whose existence was a matter of uni- 
versal faith, although all attempts to ascertain his 
precise locality had hitherto failed, but who was 
supposed to be living in a state of high civilization, 
in the east of Africa. After remaining some time 
in Abyssinia Alphonso returned to Cairo, and there 
died, leaving behind him, however, an account of his 
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voyage which fell into the hands of Covilham, and 
was by him transmitted, together with a narrative 
of his own personal observations and experiences, to 
the King of Portugal He had visited, previously 
to the transmission of this document, such places as 
Goa, Cananor, and Calicut, and had acquired some 
definite idea of the coast of Sofala in the canal of 
Mozambique — ^the result of all which was, that he was 
able to communicate, in the despatch refen*ed to, such 
information as to the possibility of the enterprise as 
roused the ambition of the Portuguese, fully assured 
the mind of the king, and led him to form the re- 
solution of putting it to a practical test. 

And not only so, but, much about the same time, 
Bartolomeo Diaz set out from Lisbon in quest of 
the southern extremity of Africa. At the close of 
December 1487 he returned to Lisbon, after having 
reconnoitred 300 leagues of coast, and having doubled 
the cape in very tempestuous weather. To this 
southern promontory he gave the name of the Cape 
of Tempests, a name which the king, dreading its 
discouraging effect on the mind of future explorers, 
changed into that which it still bears — The Cape of 
Good Hope. Thus far the ground had been broken 
up, preliminary difficulties encountered and over- 
come, and the possibility of the enterprise demon- 
strated to the judgment of all. Ten years after 
this, and five years subsequent to the discovery of 
America by Columbus, Emanuel, King of Portugal, 
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having shortly before succeeded to the throne, desig- 
nated Vasco de Gama to the important work of 
heading a squadron for the purpose of attempting a 
passage to India by this route. 

This great navigator, second only to Columbus, 
was born at Synis, a sea-port of Portugal, although 
the precise date of his birth is not known. It is 
certain that he was of noble birth, and the event 
has proven that he was possessed of those qualities 
of sagacity, intrepidity, and endurance which his 
mission required. As was usual in those early days 
of navigation, the squadron intrusted to his care 
was very inconsiderable, and by no means adequate 
to the demands of the voyage. It consisted only of 
three small vessels, with a crew amounting in all to 
one hundred and sixty men. In addition to this, 
the ignorance at that time prevailing as to the course 
of the trade-winds and the j^eriodical monsoons, on 
which the comparatively easy or diflScult navigation 
of the seas he had to traverse so greatly depended, 
led to the selecting of the most unfavourable season 
of the year for the voyage. He sailed from the 
Tagus on the 8th of July, 1497. The Cape de Verde 
Islands were the first point to which he directed his 
prow. These he was enabled to double, and after- 
wards, standing to the south, he arrived at the Bay 
of St. Helena, on the western coast of Africa, and a 
little to the north of the Cape, and anchored there. 
Shortly after quitting this bay, wliich he did on the 
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16 til of November, he arrived at the extreme point 
pf Africa, and thei*e his troubles and difficulties 
began. The south-eastern monsoon, which, with a 
little more knowledge might easily have been reck- 
oned on at that season of the year, was now at its 
height ; and it offered such resistance to the squadron 
that the crews of the little vessels were panic-struck, 
and, with threatening words as well as overt acts of 
mutiny, attempted to compel their commander to 
return. But Vasco de Gama was more than equal 
to the occasion. He felt that this was the crisis of 
the enterprise, that to succumb now would be to 
lose all, and entail upon himself and his country an 
inheritance of disappointment, if not also of shame : 
that, on the other hand, to press forward in the face 
of such perils might be death indeed, but death at 
his post, and in the cause of civilization and humanity; 
while, if he succeeded in surmounting this danger, 
he would speedily burst into a path of unlimited 
progression. Accordingly, he stood rooted to his 
pui'pose in the midst of these mutinous mutter- 
ings within, and bowlings of the tempest without. 
Neither the terrors of shipwreck nor the ominous 
looks of his crew could prevail upon him. With 
admirable firmness and sagacity he allayed their 
fears, and communicated to them something of the 
assurance of success which never abandoned himself. 
He reaped his reward ; for, the weather gradually 
subsiding, he stood along the south coast towards 
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the east, and on December the l7th he reached the 
rock of Cniz, which formed the limit of the dis- 
coveries of Diaz Bartolomeo. 

He had now arrived at that point where the coast 
begins to stretch towai-ds the north, and where the 
Portuguese vessels found themselves, for the first time, 
entering the Indian sea. As his intention -was to 
visit those countries referred to by Covilham, he 
continued to steer close by the land in a northward 
route, occasionally going on shore for the purpose of 
obtaining such information from the inhabitants as 
might guide him in his subsequent steps. Being, 
however, disappointed in this, he continued his 
voyage, passed the Cape of Currents, and early in 
March 1498, cjxme to anchor before the city of 
Mozambique. This city was at that time inhabited 
by Mohammedan Arabs or Moors, who maintained a 
consideiuble trade with the Red Sea and with India. 
Various considerations, chiefly of a commercial natiu'e, 
obtained for the voyagers a favourable reception at 
first, which, however, the discovery of their being 
Christians speedily brought to a close. Finding that 
he was in imminent danger from the snares and 
machinations of the people, machinations which con- 
templated even the massacre of himself and his men, 
Vasco de Gama withdrew from the place, and, still 
sailing northwards, he came into currents which 
compelled him to veer away towards another city, 
namely Monbaze, which also proved to be inhabited 
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by Mohammedan Mooi-s. Here his treatment so 
much resembled that which he had received at 
Mozambique, that he again stood out to sea, and 
after sailing some eighteen leagues further, came to 
the city of Melinda, within three degrees south of 
the equator, where he met with better treatment and 
greater success as regarded the object of his voyage. 
The population, indeed, was like that of the former 
cities which he had touched at, Mohammedan, but 
further advanced in civilization and commerce, and 
for that reason, apparently, more inclined to give to 
the strangers an enlightened and humane reception. 
The native prince visited Gama on board his ship, 
and evinced towards him the utmost confidence and 
friendship, one consequence of which was, that here 
he obtained the services of a skilful pilot, Malemo- 
Cana, by whom his squadron was conducted to 
Calicut, so that, twenty-three dajB after leaving 
Melinda, he was enabled to reach the coast of Mala- 
bar and cast anchor at Calicut on the 20th of May 
1498. Their reception at this place was as favour- 
able at first as could be desired. Gama was per- 
mitted to enter the port, and suc^i like honours were 
paid to him as were usually accorded to the legates 
of the most powerful monarchs. Sectarian bigotry, 
however, soon succeeded to this. The mind of the 
prince was poisoned against the strangei-s by the 
Arabs and Mohammedan Moors, who represented the 
Christians as actuated by the desire of •exciting 
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ii)sun*ection and pillage. The consequence was that 
the intention was formed of destroying by fire the 
ships of the Portuguese, and of putting the men to 
the sword. No little firmness and forecasting were 
necessary on the part of Gama when this infamous 
plot was discovered, which it was through informa- 
tion from Malemo-Cana the pilot. The commander 
himself happened to be on shore ; he sent notice to 
his brother, Paul de Gama, to be watchful, and to 
keep well out from the land ; and after consummate 
management and tact he succeeded in withdrawing 
his men from their perilous position, and cleared out 
from Calicut ; and after repairing his vessels at the 
Angedive Isles, he thereafter turned his prow in a 
hpmeward direction. 

He doubled the Cape of Good Hope in March 
1499, and made his appearance at Lisbon in Sep- 
tember following, after a voyage, in all, of more than 
two years' duration. The excitement produced by 
his return and the account of his success, was such 
as might have been expected in the circumstances. 
He was received by Emanuel with the most princely 
magnificence ; splendid festivities celebrated the 
event ; the honorary title of Don was conferred upon 
him, and he was created Admiral of the Indies. 

Such is a brief outline of the great event in the 
life of Vasco de Gama, — an event which not only 
had a mighty eflfect upon the commercial relations of 
Europe hi the time, but which gave an impulse to 
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navigation and trade, and made an openiug for both, 
of which the civilized world is reaping the advan- 
tages to the present hour. It was highly creditable 
to the Portuguese that they lost no time, and spiired 
no energy in taking advantage of. and pushing to 
its utmost limit this great achievement of Gama. 
They readilj'^ perceived that the}' were now in pos- 
session of a power which would enable them to drive 
fix>m the field the Venetians, hitherto the great 
monopolists of all Indian traffic, and which would 
speedily make them the greatest meichants in the 
world. The expensive nature of the transportation 
of Indian produce hitherto, by the Arabian Gulf, then 
by camels for 258 miles to the banks of the Nile, 
then by the river to Alexandria, from which they 
were despatched to difierent markets, was such as to 
add an immense per centage to the price at which 
such produce was obtainable in the various cities of 
Europe. Now that an unbroken communication by 
sea had been discovered, it was reasonably believed 
by the Portuguese that they would be able to supply 
the same commodities at less than one half of the 
former prices, and yet, at the same time, vastly 
enrich themselves. This expectation was more than 
realized ; and for nearly a century, having driven 
the Venetians entirely out of the market, they en- 
joyed all but an absolute monopoly of the Indian 
trade, and became the medium of dispensing its 
varied and valuable products among the different 
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cities and countries of Europe. The other gi'eat 
European powers happened to be so embroiled with 
foreign or domestic struggles that they found no 
leisure to question their prerogative, or disturb their 
monopoly, till at last the Low Countries, as they 
were called, consisting of the seven united provinces, 
had the courage to make the first assault, which 
being speedily followed by the English, the influence 
of the Portuguese began speedily to wane, and their 
splendid traffic with the East to pass into other 
hands, — ^hands in which it rapidly grew up into 
magnificent dimensions, and in which, so far as Eng- 
land is concerned, it remains to the present day. 

The Portuguese, however, as previously stated, de- 
termined to take advantage of the discovery they 
had made, and fitted out another fleet, which was to 
be sent to India under the command of Alvarez 
Cabral. His success was partial. He succeeded, 
indeed, in establishing a factory at Calicut, and con- 
tracting a treaty with the King of Cochin; but his 
companions were massacred one day in his absence, 
and on his return to Portugal he stated strongly to 
Emanuel that, apart from the employment of open 
force, all attempts to secure the recognition of the 
Portuguese power in India must prove fruitless and 
vain. Accordingly Gama was again sent out, but 
this time with a force somewhat more adequate to 
the object in view. An armament of twenty vessels, 
divided into three squadrons, was put at his disposal 
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The largest of these squadrons, consisting of ten 
ships, was committed to Gama ; the other two, of 
five ships each, sailed under the orders of Vincent de 
Sodre and Stephen de Gama. The plan was, that 
they should leave Portugal separately, and should 
efiect a junction in India. This expedition was 
eminently successful. No justification, indeed, can 
be given of the cruelties which were perpetrated in 
their lust of conquest and of power; but it cannot be 
denied that prodigies of valour were performed by 
Gama, and that he succeeded in spreading the terror 
of the Portuguese name among every people that he 
visited in his career. It was on this occasion that, 
with the assistance of Albuquerque, one of the ablest 
representatives of Portuguese power in the East, he 
managed to establish the port and factory of Cochin, 
which proved so important as the cradle of their 
power. All attempts at their expulsion proved 
fruitless before the courage and energy of Gama. 
He accomplished the work which he had undertaken, 
and, flushed with a sense of his victorious career, 
and leaving the squadron of Vincent de Sodre on 
the coast of Malabar, he returned to Lisbon, where 
he arrived on the 20th of December 1503. His 
reputation was now at its height. He was con- 
firmed in his title of Admiral of the Indies, and 
received in addition that of Conde de Videgueyni. 

His passion for daring and active enterprise seems 
to have now subsided entirely, as he withdrew froa. 
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all share in such for the period of twenty years ; 
and it was not till the Portuguese court resolved on 
appointing a viceroy of India that he was again 
called into action. Tliis was an honour which it 
was considered could be properly bestowed only on 
him, and accepting cif which, he again set out for 
that country to which he had been the first to open 
up the way. His career, however, was now ap- 
proaching its termination, for he died at Cochin 
shortly after his anival there. At that place his 
remains were allowed to lie till 1558, when, by the 
command of John III., they were transferred to 
Portugal, and deposited in his native country with 
every circumstance of distinction and honour. 

Such was the close of one of the most useful of 
human lives — the termination of the career of one 
of the greatest pioneers of civilization and com- 
merce. We feel as if we could have wished that he 
had been spared some time longer for the confirma- 
tion of his work and the enjoyment of the fruits of 
his great discoveries; but when we think on the 
darkness which settled down upon the honoured 
head of Columbus in his latter days — of the mean 
envies and jealousies of which he was the object, and 
of the cruel indignities which were heaped upon 
him, we are reconciled to the comparatively sudden 
and early removal of Gama, lest a fate in any waj* 
similar should have befallen him. At all events, 
we cannot but feel gratified that divine Providence 
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upheld Lim so long, and enabled Lim to achieve such 
signal good for the human race. It is much to be 
regretted, indeed, that he allowed himself to be 
carried into numerous acts of cruelty and oppres- 
sion, beyond what any necessity of circumstances 
could justify. He was a man, to a considei-able 
extent, of impulse and passion, and his temper was 
far from being always lender his control This was 
the great blemish of his life, and although we might 
modify the charge by a reference to the general 
spirit of the age, and the often difficult circumstances 
in which he was placed, we feel that these would 
be but an indifferent excuse, and that it were better 
for the interests of humanity that the facts should 
be permitted to stand as they are. Excessive 
severity is always bad policy, whether in indi- 
viduals or states; and we need not wonder that 
the Portuguese ascendency in India was so easily 
overthrown w^hen we consider that it had, to a great 
extent, its foundation in violence, and its cement in 
blood. The first opportunity is eagerly seized by 
the oppressed to change their oppressoi-s if they 
cannot make themselves altogether free. Justice 
and love are the pillars of the universe, and no 
nation that sets them at nought am prosper. 

The personal appearance of Vasco de Gama is 
represented as that of a man of middle height, ex- 
ceedingly corpulent, and with a countenance expres- 
sive of energy and passion. That he had noble 
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qualities is evident from the fact of his having been 
selected for his great enterprise, and from the manner 
in which he conducted it to an issue. Camoens has 
made that enterprise the theme of his epic, the 
Lusiad, and artists have embodied some of its more 
memorable scenes on their canvas;* but its import* 
ance is engraven on the page of humanity, and is 
destined to grow gi'eater and brighter with the 
brightening prospects and |)rogress of the race. 

* A striking example of this is presented in tlie picture by the late David Scott of 
Edinburgh, of '^Vasco de Gama passing the Cape of Good Hope." It seizes the 
moment represented by Camoens, when, amid mutiny and tempest, tho ** spirit of 
the Cape" is supposed toHiave appeared to Gama and his crew, threatening ven- 
geance for tills daring invasion of his dominions, and thus adding the dread of the 
supernatural to all the other evils by which the leader was assailed. The work is 
possessed of great epic grandeur. The large scale on which it is painted, and the 
masterly power which it displays, make it a fitting embodiment of its subject It 
was purchased by public subscription, and placed in the Trinity House, Leith ; but 
it is worthy of a better destination, and might very appropriately be transfened to 
the India liouse, London, as a triumph of native art in its highest walks, and as an 
adequate exponent of that spirit of enteiprise which has contributed so largely 
to modem civilizatiun. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ART OF PRINTING— GUTENBERG. 

•' Whatever science has from nature wranpr, — 
Whatever lofty strains the muse lias sunjf, — 
Nature's great trutli, the living page of heaven, 
To tliy immortal record has been given." Baowx. 

If judged of by its influence on the human race, the 
Art of Printing must be admitted to be the most 
important invention that has ever been made. It 
is the greatest mechanical power in the universe, 
and that because, while in itself strictly a mechanical 
power, it is, of all such powers, the one which is in 
closest alliance with the products of mind. It holds 
somewhat the same relation to thought that light 
does to the material universe. It makes thought 
visible. We have mechanical contrivances for the 
service of our material frames — for the multipli- 
cation of our physical comforts and luxuries; but 
in the art of printing we have a provision for the 
mind — a means for the transmission of mental im- 
pressions to an indefinite extent, and of furnishing 
the soul of man with all that is proper to it as 
rational and accountable — with all that is necessary 
for its guidance in this life and its preparation for 
the better life still in reserve. There had been 
great thinking, no doubt, and great writing too, 
on all subjects of interest to man, previous to this. 

6 
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The wave of civilization had run far up the beach at 
various pointy and both philosophy and art had 
penetrated the life of the world. Libraries even 
had been formed, and contained in their archives the 
collected learning of the nations. But all this had 
been at such immense labour and cost that they were 
practically non-existent to the great mass of man- 
kind. Books were accessible only to the few, and 
any enlightenment which prevailed was restricted 
to the noble in Church and State. To employ the 
figure of Lamartine, " the head of society might be 
in the sunshine, but the feet were in shadow.*' 

Nor was it possible without some new auxiliary 
such as printing, that it should ever be otherwise. 
The process of transcribing with the hand was not 
only expensive, but so tedious withal, that it could 
never have kept abreast with the wants of society ; 
and the great bulk of the human race must have 
been left destitute of instruction, and of all intellec- 
tual impulse, except in so far as an occasional recital 
or reading from the lips of others might have con- 
tributed to them. No doubt the thinkers would 
still have continued to think (for nothing can repress 
the intellectual instincts of man), but their audience 
would have been small, and the strength which is 
derived from the consciousness of sympathetic and 
responding hearts could never have been theirs. It 
is doubtful if we sufficiently realize this fact in re- 
gard to the authors of those early days. Now that 
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we have their works circulated in every direction by 
the art of printing, and now that the range of their 
readers is indefinitely enlarged, we are apt to feel as 
if this had always been the case, and to forget that, 
in reality, this is only a modem result ; and that 
those old workers in the sphere of thought were 
solitary workers in the most emphatic sense — 
actuated almost exclusively from within, and un- 
inspired by the thought that when their labours 
were finished, they would be carried, as if by a 
miraculous power, to the hearts and the homes of 
every land. Some dreams of ambition, no doubt, 
would mingle with their cares, and some visions 
of glory would light up, for a moment, the path of 
their travail ; but the stay of such would be brief, 
and their promise uncertain, leaving them at last, 
and in every case, to the promptings of their own 
mind, and to the central heat of their own genius^ 
for sustainment and strength. When we reflect upon 
this we are the more impressed with the service they 
have rendered to the cause of humanity. 

Western Europe had been gradually preparing, 
though unconsciously, for the great discovery. The 
revival of learning had commenced in Italy, and had 
been making rapid strides during the greater part of 
the fourteenth century. The fall of Constantinople 
and the Eastern empire, which took place in 1453, 
had broken up the great deeps of society in the east, 
and had led to the emigration westward of numerous 
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learned men. They carried with them stores of eru- 
dition in their books and manuscripts, which were 
thus brought into circumstances more readily to 
I'eceive the process of multiplication, which the art of 
printing, now hovering in the not very distant future, 
alone could impart. By none was the invention 
more cordially hailed than by Pope Paul II., and 
nowhere did it get a moi*e cordial welcome, immedi- 
ately after the general diffusion of the secret, than at 
Rome, — a circumstance which has been remarked upon 
as clearly showing that neither Rome nor its pontiff 
had formed an accurate conception of its influence, 
and of the great revolution, both in Church and State, 
which it was destined to effect. But this is anticipat- 
ing, and we proceed, therefore, to take a cursory 
glance at the origin of this wonderful art, and at 
some of those undying names which were more or 
less intimately comiected with it. 

Among these names stands foremost that of Guten- 
berg. It is true, indeed, that the origin of printing 
is involved in considerable obscurity, a circumstance 
which has been attempted to be explained, on the 
one hand, by the fact that the first printers were so 
anxious to keep the matter a secret; and, on the other, 
by the circumstance, that such prices were at this 
time set upon manuscripts, that parties were under 
the temptation of disposing of their works as manw- 
scripts ; so that, as has been remarked, printing was 
as much a counterfeit of writing as a substitute for it; 
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and thirdly, from the original inventor or inventors, 
under pecuniary pressure, entering into company with 
wealthy individuals, and thus causing a certain degree 
of obscurity and doubt as to their relative claims. 
Everybody knows that various towns, the principal 
of which are Haerlem in Holland, Strasburg, and 
Mentz, or Mayence, on the Rhine, in Germany, have 
contended for the honour. There can be no doubt 
that Laurence Coster, of the first-named place, had 
made some experiments in the right direction, but 
the story of Fust ha\'ing been his apprentice, and 
having earned off his tools and materials to Mentz, 
and there, along with Gutenberg, set up a printing 
press, rests so entirely upon the authority of one 
individual, is so diflBcult to reconcile with authentic 
facts, and has so much that is intrinsically improbable 
about it, that it has been generally discarded by those 
who have given the greatest attention to the subject 
Yet it is almost exclusively upon this that Coster's 
claim reposes, and with the rejection of the story, 
it must necessarily fall to the gi'ound. The most 
generally accepted opinion is that which ascribes the 
merit of this wonderful discovery to him who is the 
subject of this sketch. 

Henne or John Gutenberg was born in the year 
1400, at Mentz, and not at Strasburg, as has been 
erroneously stated by some. The family name was 
Gensfleisch, it was of honourable descent, and pos- 
sessed of considerable property. In the possession of 
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the family were two houses, one of which, Zum 
Gutenberg, is said to have been that in which he 
carried on his printing operations in conjunction 
with Fust, and from which he has derived the name 
by which he is most generally known. He is re- 
ported to have been involved in his youth in some 
insurrectionary movements against the nobility of 
Mentz, in consequence of which he had to take 
refuge in Strasburg. This story, although not very 
well authenticated, has been accepted by some. It 
is perfectly true that civil contentions between the 
nobility and the burgess class were by no means 
uncommon. Mentz, or Mayence, belonged to the 
Ehenish Confederation of independent towns, in 
which the hereditary privileges of the patricians were 
not unfrequently trenched upon by the growing 
power of the middle or mercantile classes. The con- 
sequence was an occasional struggle, in connection 
with which those who took a prominent jjart were 
sometimes under the necessity of seeking refuge at a 
distance from home. It is by no means impossible, 
therefore, that such should have been the case with 
Gutenberg, although the evidence that it was so is 
by no means satisfactory. Lamartine, who does not 
however favour us with his authorities, and whose 
statements on matters of fact are not always to be 
relied upon, speaks of him as having been twice com- 
pelled to flee to Strasburg — ^first on sustaining a 
defeat by the burgesses, against whom he had been 
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fighting in the patrician interest ; and secondly, on 
account of some quarrel for precedency in the public 
ceremonies, ** on occasion of the solemn entry of the 
Emperor Eobert, accompanied by the Archbishop 
CJonrad, into Mayence, in 1 420." He tells us, more- 
over, that for a variety of reasons, young Gutenberg 
refused to return to his native city, even when per- 
mission was granted, but continued at Strasburg, sup- 
ported by secret remittances from his mother. We 
are certain, at all events, that he resided at Strasburg 
for many years about this time. A letter to his sister 
from that place, written in 1424, and the circumstance 
of his name being found on the civic records from 
1436 to 1444, are sufficient evidence of the fact. 

It appears from documents still extant that he had 
formed at Strasburg an engagement with a lady 
named Anne von Isernen Thtir, which he had shown 
reluctance to implement, in consequence of which he 
was prosecuted for breach of promise before an epis- 
copal court. Lamai-tine, who is inclined to put a 
charitable construction on all matters of sentiment, 
represents this refusal as originating in Gutenberg's 
love to the lady, he not being at that time in very 
favourable circumstances to marry. It is generally 
regarded, however, as not very creditable to Guten- 
berg, although, in point of fact, he did afterwards 
marry the lady in question. A year previous to this, 
namely, in 1436, he had entered into a mercantile 
partnership at Stravsburg with Andrew Dritzehen, 
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John RifTe, and Andrew Heilmann, in wliicli he had 
engaged to instruct them in certain secret arts. The 
terms of this partnership have come down to us. 
They provided, — first, that these individuals should 
pay to him the sum of two hundred and fifty florins, 
one hundred immediately, and the remainder at a 
certain time which was fixed; second, that if any 
one of the partners should die during the term of 
the co-partnership (five years), the survivors should 
pay to his heirs the sum of one hundred florins, 
in consideration of which the surviving partners 
should be entitled to the effects. It so happened 
that Andrew Dritzehen died before the expiry of 
the contract, leaving the sum of eighty-five florins 
still due to Gutenberg. Two brothers of the deceased 
demanded to be received as partners in his room ; and 
their demand being refused, they raised an action at 
law against Gutenberg as the principal partner, and 
as representing the firm. The trial was issued, 
December 12th, 1439, finding Gutenberg liable for 
fifteen florins, being the difference between the hun- 
dred florins which was agreed to be paid to the heirs 
of surviving partners, and the eighty-five florins which 
were due by Dritzehen at his death. The evidence 
adduced on this trial was of the most interesting 
description, although it is not necessary to cite it 
here. This document, indeed, goes far to establish 
Gutenberg's claim to be regarded as the inventor of 
printing. It is plainly deducible firom it that this 
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was the mysterious art in which he had engaged to 
instruct the other partners of the firm, — that he must 
have had a press mounted, and probably so perfect as 
to have been in actual operation ; tliat this press 
contained formes locked by screws, which could be un- 
locked and taken to pieces by turning these screws, 
and hence that they contained movable types. It 
is also evident, on the face of the whole matter, that 
the art of printing from such types was afc this time a 
profound secret, — at the time, that is, wlien Laurence 
Coster was drawing near his end, — a very unlikely 
thing, it must be allowed, if the invention was due to 
the latter. The characters employed by Gutenberg 
were cut out in wood, having a hole in their side so 
that they could be filed on a thread and so kept 
together, to be afterwards taken off and dispersed. 
There is also evidence that he employed, or attempted 
to employ, leaden letters, with probably some alloy to 
give them sharpness and hardness, for in the docu- 
ment referred to, it is asserted that Dritzehen had 
been surety for lead and other necessary articles, and 
had even paid for them. 

At this point the controversy is started, as to 
whether the tj'pographical art originated in Stras- 
burg or Mentz. It seems indubitably certain that the 
secret was known to Gutenberg while he was at the 
former place ; but it is by no means so certain that 
any works were actually produced by him there. 
Schaepflin is of opinion that there were, and K^ ^^li^^ 
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into a lengthened argument to prove it, in the seven- 
teenth volume of the Academy of Inscriptions. It 
is all but certain, on the one hand, that he had a 
printing press while at Strasburg ; and, on the 
other, that he remained there several years after this, 
so that it seems exceedingly probable that some small 
and rudimentary efforts were made in that town. 
On the other hand, however, it remains to be stated 
that no effects of the kind have ever been traced, 
that Gutenberg and his associates or successors make 
no allusion to any such works ; but that, on the con- 
trary, they speak of their first book as having been 
produced at Mentz. It is one of those controversies 
which it is now very difficult, if not impossible, to 
settle, and, in reference to which, we must be satisfied 
with that sort of conjectural conclusion which closely 
balancing circumstances alone permit us to reach. 

This first partnership seems to have been dissolved 
by mutual consent ; and about 1450, or shortly be- 
fore it, Gutenberg returned to his native town, car- 
rying his implements with him, and there set himself 
more earnestly than ever to the perfecting of his grand 
discovery. It was a discovery, however, which needed 
money for its realization and Gutenberg was com- 
paratively poor. This necessitated his looking out 
for a partner who might be able and willing to ad- 
vance the necessary funds. Such a pai-tner he found 
in Fust, a goldsmith of Mentz, with ample mean& On 
condition of being instructed by him in the mysteries 
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of his art, and shaiing the profits which might accrue 
fix)m it, he advanced him the sum of two thousand 
and twenty florins — a circumstance which has very 
properly been noted as showing the absurdity of 
the story that this Fust was the apprentice of Cos- 
ter, and that he had stolen his types. Taking into 
their employment one Schoeffer, a writer in Mentz 
(and who afterwards became the son-in-law of Fust), 
and othei-s, the new firm commenced operations. It 
was not long, however, before Fust seems to have 
rued his bargain. The retmiis had not been either 
so great or so rapid as he had expected ; and we 
find him ere long instituting a process against his 
illustrious partner, with a view to recover the sums 
he had advanced, with interest, and 800 florins ad- 
vanced in terms of the deed of copartnery. It was 
pleaded by Gutenberg, in resistance, that " the 800 
florins had not been paid to him at one time, accord- 
ing to the agreement ; that they had been laid out 
in making preparations for the business (which was 
their common interest) ; that he was ready to account 
for the other sums ; but that he did not consider him- 
self as bound to pay interest for the use of the 
money." The decision of the judges was hostile to 
Gutenberg. They decreed liim to pay the interest, 
as well as those sums which appeared from the ac- 
counts to have been applied to his own private use. 
This took place on the 14th of November, 1455. The 
decision was ruinous to Gutenberg. He had expended 
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all his private means in the perfecting of his art, and 
now, being unable to indemnify, in the terms of the 
above sentence, his wealthy and unscrupulous partner, 
he was obliged to make over to him all his printing 
apparatus, materials, and other effects. It is impossible 
to contemplate this part of his history without feelings 
of sympathy for the inventor, and those of indignation 
and even contempt for his partner Fust. The latter 
cherished the alliance just suflSciently long to become 
master of the secret, and so soon as he found that he 
had caught the inventor in a pecuniary mesh, he 
turned his advantage against him in the most selfish 
manner. Serving himself heir to all his ingenious me- 
chanism, constructed at such infinite pains, he does 
not seem to have hesitated to serve himself heir 
also to his fame. He proceeded, in conjunction with 
Schoeffer, to print, and if he did not aiTogate in so 
many words the glory of the invention, he did what 
was almost equivalent to it — he put his own name 
to the works he produced, to the exclusion of that of 
him whose productions they virtually were, and who 
was morally entitled to the chief share of the honour. 
With a person of less energy and perseverance than 
Gutenberg possessed, such a signal reverse would 
have been fatal to the further prosecution of his art; 
but it was not so with him. He seems, on the 
contrary, to have resumed operations immediately 
after, and to have carried them on with more than 
his previous success. From a legal document referring 
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to this period of his life this is abundantly evident. 
He seems to have either entered into some sort of 
partnership with Conrad Hummery, Syndic of Mentz, 
or at least to have received from him advances of 
money to set him agoing. The document referred 
to, which is preserved in the archives of the Univer- 
sity of Mentz, makes over in the name of Gutenberg, 
his brother, and three cousins, to the library of the 
convent of St. Clair, in which his sister was a nun, 
"all such books required for pious use and the service 
of God — whether for reading, or singing, or the use 
of the order — as I, the above-named John, have 
printed or may hereafter print, to remain for ever in 
said library." What this singular bequest amounted 
to we are unable to say, as there are no remains of 
it to be traced. 

The " Catholicon" of John de Balbis of Genoa, 
in three hundred and seventy-three pages folio, was 
issued in 14} 60. The title of the work in some 
degree indicates its nature — Catholicon or universal 
being applied to it because of the v^ide range of 
its subject-matter, comprehending a grammar, a 
system of rhetoric, and a dictionary. The printing 
of this work has been ascribed to Gutenberg, but 
the claim has been disputed in favour of Fust 
and Schoeffer. There is good reason to suppose that 
Gutenberg was enabled to carry on the business 
of printing for ten years at this time. Immediately 
afterwards — that is, in the year 14? 6 5 — ^he received 
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courtly honours from the Elector Adolphus of Nassau. 
Adolphus received him into the nobility of his court, 
conferred upon him a comfortable, even handsome 
pension, and several other privileges and exemp- 
tions besides. The wonderful art which his genius 
had given to the world now ceased to be practised 
by him. His printing house and materials passed 
into the hands of Hummery, the Syndic of Mentz 
above referred to, by whom they were afterwards 
sold to Nicholas Bechtermunze of Elfield, whose pro- 
ductions have always been objects of great interest 
and curiosity, and which throw, by collation, consi- 
derable light on the bibliography of the period. Some 
are of opinion that Gutenberg became blind about 
this time. At all events his mission was accom- 
plished, his great work was done, and leaving it for 
future ages to develop, he died either at the end of 
1467 or very early in 1468, being in the sixty- 
eighth or sixty-ninth year of his age. 

It is very difficult, if not utterly impossible, to 
ascertain the works which were produced by Guten- 
berg, and to discriminate between them and those of 
Fust and Schoeffer, who continued to carry on the 
work of printing not only after the dissolution of 
the partnership, but also after Gutenberg's death. 
But it has been well ascertained that the first great 
work of the trio, brought very near a conclusion be- 
fore the lawsuit, and published by Fust and Schoeffer 
immediately after, was the famous Latin Bible. It 
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was undoubtedly the first work of importance printed 
with movable metal types. It consisted of six hun- 
dred and forty-one leaves, was in two large folio 
volumes of double columns. " It has neither title, 
paging, nor signatures. The initial letters were not 
printed, but painted in by illuminators; and the 
initial letters of each verse of the Psalms are painted 
alternately red and black, by way of guide to the 
priests in their alternate reading. From the lustre 
and blackness of the ink, its evenness of colour, and 
beautiful execution, it is a very superb book." 

It is much to be regretted that of the various steps 
by which Gutenberg arrived at his grand invention 
more numerous and authentic details cannot be given. 
The filling in which has been offered by Lamartiae 
and others is of so fanciful a nature that great re- 
liance cannot be placed on it. He is representted, 
for example, as having had a dieam in a cell of the 
cloister of Arbogast, in which two voices addressed 
him — the first setting forth the glories of his inven- 
tion and its wonderful advantages to the human 
race ; the other indicating how much evil might re- 
sult from so terrible an engine if it should be abused. 
From this dream he is said to have awaked in an 
agony of doubt. He hesitated for a moment ; but 
reflecting that the gifts of God, though sometimes 
dangerous, were never evil, and that giving another 
instrument to reason and new facilities for the liberty 
of the human mind was only opening a wider field to 
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intellect and virtue (both divine), he resolved to pur- 
sue his discovery. It is also recorded — and this is of 
greater credibility — that, the better to conceal from 
the piying curiosity of the public his great invention, 
he betook himself to the practice of some inferior 
arts, — such for example as the cutting of precious 
stones, the polishing of Venetian glass for mirrors, 
the cutting of such glaas into facets, and such-like ; 
that these arts were taught by him -to Dritzehen, 
that the articles thus fabricated were sold at the fair 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, and that the sums obtained were 
applied for the purpose of carrying out his great de- 
sign. In addition to this, we are informed that he 
found it necessary to remove from Strasburg to the 
ruins of an old, deserted monastery in the vicinity, 
called St. Arbogast (the place at which the above 
dream is supposed to have happened) ; and that 
while there, after inconceivable pains, he fashioned a 
model of a printing-press, which he gave to a skilful 
turner named Saspach, to execute according to the 
required dimensions ; that this was accordingly done, 
and delivered to Gutenberg at St. Arbogast, amid 
significant hints from the mechanic that it was in- 
tended for some very mysterious and not very lawful 
purpose. Gutenberg assured him that from that 
press would soon flow, in inexhaustible streams, the 
most abundant and most marvellous liquor that had 
ever flowed to relieve the thirst of men ; that through 
it God would spread his word ; that, like a new star, 
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it should scatter the darkness of ignorance, and cause 
a light heretofore unknown to shine amongst men. 

But it serves little pui-pose to dwell on such 
narrations as these in the absence of proper means 
for authenticating them. The essential steps in the 
career of the great discoverer have already been de- 
tailed. That discovery was made by which the 
human mind was to receive a mechanical help for its 
development almost as subtle and expansive as the 
mind itself, and which was destined to continue as long 
as that great out-going of the mind — Literature — (of 
which it was to be the handmaid through all time) 
should be cultivated by the human i-ace. It was 
curious, indeed, that the appreciation of its value was 
not more instantaneous than it was. But, as previously 
noticed, this was in great measure owing to the ex- 
ceeding beauty with which manuscript books were 
prepared, the very time expended upon them having 
become the measure of their value. Hence the story 
of Fust having been obliged to flee from Paris on 
the charge of having sold, as manuscript works, seven 
copies of the Bible, printed at Mentz, thereby deceiving 
his purchasers with the idea that they were getting 
a more valuable commodity for their money than 
was really the case. Tliis story must be regarded 
as a fabrication, but we know that both Fust and 
Schoeffer were accustomed to advertise to the public 
at the end of their first printed works that they 
were vx)n atramento, plumali canna neque aere, 
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'* not written with a pen and ink as all books had 
been before, but made by a new art or invention of 
printing, or stamping them with characters or types 
of metal set in formes, whereby the several sheets 
were done all at once, and not line by line, as 
when they were written.'' Thus also, Caxton, the 
first to introduce the invention into England, after 
complaining of the fatigue to both hand and 
eyes in effecting the translation of his first work, 
"The Eecule of the History of Troy," as a sort 
of excuse for printing rather than writing, says, 
" For as much as in writing the same my pen is 
worn, mine hand weary, and mine eyes dimmed 
with over much looking on the white paper — and 
that age creepeth on me daily, and feebleth all the 
body, and also because I have promised to divers 
gentlemen and to my friends to address to them as 
hastily as I might, this said book; therefore I have 
practised and learned at my great charge and ex- 
pense to ordain this said book in print, after the 
manner and form as ye may here see ; and is not 
written with pen and ink as other books been, to the 
end that all men may have them at once." It is 
noticed, also, by Dr. Conyers Middleton in his disser- 
tation concerning the origin of printing in England, 
that it was a common practice among the early printers 
in various towns, to append similar notices (half- 
apologetic they must be regarded) to their first works. 
But the immense advantages to be derived from 
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the new art in the multiplication and consequent 
cheapening of books, soon raised it above these initial 
prejudices, and secured for it universal acceptance. 
It was taken up at Strasburg shortly after Quten- 
berg left that town, by one Mentel or Metelin, a 
notary public, who, in conjunction with Von Eckstein, 
a prebendary of the cathedral, carried it on with 
considerable energy and success. A German Bible 
is supposed to have been the first important fruit of 
their labours. Mentel is said to have made a rapid 
fortune by the art, having in this respect received a 
reward which Gutenberg never realized. In due time 
he established his influence in Strasburg to such an 
extent that the inhabitants, forgetting the man from 
whom Mentel derived his knowledge, began to hail 
him as the original inventor, and to heap festal 
honours upon his name. In this respect Metelin fell 
into the same meanness with Fust and Schoefier, 
who, to use the words of Lamartine, " after recog- 
nising in the epistle dedicatory prefixed to the 
German translation of Livy, printed by Hans Schoefier 
and addressed to the Emperor Maximilian, ' that the 
art of printing was invented at Mayence by that 
sublime mechanician Hans von Gutenberg, forgot this 
confession, and, seven years later, assumed to them- 
selves all the merit and honour of the discovery." 

The new art had begun by this time to assume 
such importance in the eyes of men, that, not long 
afterwards, the Emperor Maximilian gave it the pro- 
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minence and distinction of a high profession; assigned 
to its representatives a sort of aristocratic costume 
proper to the nobility, and appointed as armorial 
bearings an outspread eagle — an emblem significant 
of the winged power which the invention was destined 
to give to the products of human thought throughout 
the world. Nor was there anything in this beyond 
the merits of the occasion. Even as perceived at that 
time, it was difficult to over-estimate the influence of 
the art. It needed no prophetic power to anticipate 
the revolutions it would produce on the face of 
society ; and standing as we now do at the base of 
that pyramid of literature which is eveiy day widen- 
ing its base and rearing higher its top, we feel that in 
honouring this, the mightiest kings and nobles of the 
world were only saving themselves from the disgrace 
which an opposite coinrse would have made their just 
and merited inheritance. 

Fust and Schoeffer continued the practice of 
printing with greater diligence than ever, after their 
separation from Qutenberg. Before that time, indeed, 
Schoefler had made a vast improvement on the first 
method of printing. This was, in the first instance, 
in the casting of types, which, when taken along 
with the cutting of punches, also attributable to 
Schoefier, whereby, " not only might the most beauti- 
ful form of tjrpe be fairly stamped upon the matrix, 
but a degree of sharpness and finish both to the face 
of the type and the shank, otherwise imattainable, 
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could be realized/* entitles him to a place in the 
history of printing inferior only to that of Guten- 
berg himself. About eighteen months after the 
breaking up of the partnership Fust and Schoeffer 
produced their celebrated " Psalter/* printed in large 
cut type, and in connection with which it is generally 
allowed that gross injustice was done to Gutenberg, 
in excluding his name from the colophon, since it is 
certain that he must have had no small share in the 
work. Other works of great importance and typo- 
graphical beauty followed from time to time, such as 
the Durandi Rationale Divinorum Ojfficiortim, the 
Constitutiones CleToentis F., and the famous Latin 
Bible of 1462. Fust continued in the successful 
practice of the art for ten years. He is supposed 
to have been carried off by the plague in Paris about 
the year 1466, when so many thousands became 
the victims of that fearful scourge. He is often con- 
founded with the supposed magician of that name, 
and there are floating traditions that, while at Paris, 
he was accused of magic and of holding intercourse 
with the powers of evil ; but these traditions are 
utterly without foundation, and so far from sup- 
posing that he was regarded in this light, we have 
good reason to believe that he was treated with the 
highest honour and respect. With regard to his 
surviving partner and son-in-law Schoeffer, he enjoyed 
a long and busy life after the period referred to, and 
in conjunction with Conrad Henliffe produced a kr^^ 
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number of works. He is supposed to have died 
about the year 1502, the last book to which his 
name is appended being a Bible of that date. 

The art of printing was now fairly established. 
Indeed, long before the death of Schoeffer printing- 
presses were set up in ahnost all the capitals of 
Europe. A list is given by Mr. Johnson, in his 
elaborate, though somewhat ill-arranged book called 
" Typographia," of the places where, and the persons 
by whom the art was received prior to the year 
1500 ; and in glancing over it we are struck witl/ 
the amazing rapidity with which it seems to have 
been accepted by almost every city of importance iir 
central Europe, not excepting London, where w€ 
find a printing-press was set up, at Westminster, in 
1474, by William Caxton, of whom we shall have 
by-and-by some account to give as the great English 
pioneer of this noble art. 

This rapid extension, however, was aided by 
events out of the common course, and in which we 
can scarcely fail to see the hand of a special over- 
ruling Providence, almost as conspicuous as in the 
extension of Christianity itself in the apostolic age. 
In one respect, indeed^ the circumstances were 
analogoua The dispersion of the living representa- 
tives of Christianity in the first ages, by the sword 
of persecution, was the means of sending the gospel 
to places which, otherwise, it might have been much 
longer in reaching ; and so with that art which was 
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destined to prove the most eflScient handmaid of the 
gospel Had everything remained quiet and undis- 
turbed in Mentz, it might have lingered in that loca- 
lity, or in the immediate neighbourhood, for a con- 
siderably longer time. But that town was invaded and 
sacked by Adolphus in the year 1462, and the imme- 
diate and inevitable consequence was that the society 
of Mentz was broken up. The representatives of the 
new art and the operatives under their surveillance 
were set free from one another, and, the latter espe- 
cially, spreading themselves through every country in 
Europe, and accepting engagements wherever they 
were able to obtain them, carried the practice of 
their art in a very short time into the most influ- 
ential cities and towns. Kome itself, as previously 
stated, was among the first to receive it, being 
strangely blinded to the destructive influence which 
such an art must inevitably have exerted, sooner or 
later, on a system of religion with which knowledge 
and freedom of thought were utterly incompatible. 
It is certainly a very remarkable fact, that while the 
sacking of Constantinople should have sent such a 
mass of manuscript-learning into the west, so as to 
be ready, as it were, for the coming art, and give 
impulse to its discovery, that discovery should scarcely 
have been made when the fall of Mentz led to its 
diffusion throughout the civilized world. 

Its establishment at Eome was greatly promoted 
by John Andreas, Bishop of Aleri% and Secretary tA 
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the Vatican Library. A printing-press was set up 
by two Germans, in the first instance on a hill about 
thirty miles to the east of Eome, in the locality of a 
villa once occupied by the Emperor Nero. It was 
afterwards removed to a house in the city itsel£ It 
was here that the first fount of types in the Boman 
character — so designated ever since — ^was prepared. 
When these and other necessary preparations were 
made by the help of the bishop, and under his 
watchful eye, the work of printing was commenced 
with the utmost ardour, and persevered in with the 
gi'eatest success. As a specimen of the feelings with 
which this Episcopal patron regarded the new art, 
we shall here give a part of one of his " dedications " 
prefixed to " Jerome's Epistles.'* 

The bishop is addressing the sovereign pontiff. 
Pope Paul II. He says, " It was in your days that, 
among other divine favours, this blessing was be- 
stowed on the Christian world, that every poor 
scholar can purchase for himself a library for a small 
sum, — that those volumes which heretofore could 
scarce be bought for a hundred crowns, may now 
be procured for less than twenty, very well printed, 
and free from those faults with which manuscripts 
used to abound ; for such is the art of our printers 
and letter-makers, that no ancient or modem dis- 
covery is comparable to it. Surely the German 
nation deserves our highest esteem for the invention 
of the most useful of arts. It is my chief Aim in 
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this epistle to let posterity know that the art of 
printing and type-making was brought to Eome 
under Paul II. Receive then the first volume of St. 
Jerome graciously, and take the excellent masters of 
the art, Coni-ad Sweynheim and Arnold Paumatz, Ger- 
mans [the two Germans above referred to], under your 
protection." 

Under this powerful patronage printing was carried 
on with signal success, so that, before the close of 
the fifteenth century, no fewer than one thousand 
different works had issued from the imperial press 
alone. The policy of the pontiff was far from being 
in accordance with the spirit of that religious system 
which he represented, and his successors have put 
forth many a strenuous effort to reverse it ; but the 
stone had begun to roll, its momentum was growing 
with every revolution, and it was not now to be 
arrested by human hand. In all this we have 
a striking display of the workings of Him who 
" tumeth the hearts of men as the rivers of water," 
and who can find instruments for His purposes where 
enemies alone might be supposed to exist. 

Having thus endeavoured to give some general 
account of the rise and progress of printing in the 
place of its birth, and, having indicated in some 
particulars its rapid extension among the cities on 
tlie continent of Europe, we shall draw this sketch 
to a close with a short account of its introduction 
into Britain. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE ART OF PRINTING OONTINTJED — WILLIAM CAXTON. 

Although attempts have been made to give the 
merit of the introduction of printing into Britain 
to a foreigner, they are imiversally regarded as 
without foundation and in direct opposition to all 
history, which assigns the honour to William Caxton. 
It is a somewhat curious fact, but not at all to 
be regarded as carrjdng with it any historic weight, 
that Shakspeare, in the second part of his King 
Henry VI., represents Jack Cade as charging Lord 
Saye, who was put to death by his authority in 
1450, as having been guilty of the following scan- 
dalous innovations, " Thou hast most traitorously 
corrupted the youth of the realm in erecting a 
grammar-school ; and, whereas, before our forefathers 
had no other books but the score and the tally, thou 
hast caused printing to be used ! And contmry 
to the king, his crown, and his dignity, thou hast 
built a paper-milL" If this could indeed have 
been laid to the charge of Lord Saye, he must have 
ranked with Gutenberg himself as an originator of 
the glorious art; but Shakspeare was not very 
attentive to the unities of either time or place, and such 
anachronisms as this must have been considered by 
him as coming quite within the scope of poetic license. 
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William Caxton is supposed to have been bom 
about the year 1 4?! 2, the year which terminated the 
life and reign of Henry IV., in the weald, or woody 
part of Kent. Very little is known of his parents, 
although they seem to have been in good circum- 
stances, and not to have spared trouble or expense 
in giving to their son as good an educational equip- 
ment for life as the circumstances of the times per- 
mitted. About the age of fifteen he was apprenticed 
to an eminent mercer in London, — the word mercer 
having a much wider mercantile sense then than now. 
The name of this merchant was Robert Large, whose 
position and influence may be gathered from the fact 
that he afterwards became Lord Mayor of London. 
Caxton seems to have given great satisfaction to his 
master, with whom he resided till the death of the 
latter, when he found that he had bequeathed him a 
small legacy in token of his affection and regard. 
Immediately after this he repaired to the Low 
Countries as an agent, it is believed, of the Mercers' 
Company, and in order to promote their interests in 
the great mart, at that time, of European commei*ce, 
"to establish and enlarge their coirespondence, to 
negotiate the consumption of English, and importa- 
tion of Foreign manufactures ; and otherwise promote 
the advantage of said corporation." Thus employed, 
he remained abroad at this time about twenty years, 
his reputation and influence steadily growing during 
all that time. The experience which he thus obtained, 
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taken in connection with his abilities and character, 
procured for him afterwards a most honourable 
appointment from Edward IV., who sent him, along 
with another, in 1464 "to continue and confirm the 
treaty of trade and commerce between his Majesty 
and Philip, Duke of Burgundy ; or, if they found it 
necessary, to make a new one." Under this commis- 
sion he held the title of ambassador and special 
deputy, and he seems to have acted with such pru- 
dence and sagacity as to have won the favour of the 
polished and chivalrous Philip. The evidence of this 
is derived from the fact that when, a few years 
after, the duke's son, Charles, was united in marriage 
to Lady Margaret of York, the sister of Edward, he 
became one of her household, and so far secured her 
favour that, as he himself tells us, " he received from 
her a yearly fee or salary, besides many other good and 
great benefits." The diffusion of printing had by 
this time given an immense impulse to literary pur- 
suits, and had made literature a theme of conversation 
and a matter of interest in every court. It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain where precisely the subject of our 
notice first learned the art of printing, although the 
form of the types points to the Low Countries. He 
was very short time, at all events, in the household of 
Margaret, ere we find him engaged, under her patron- 
age and favour, in printing operations. His first work 
of importance was his " Histories of Troy," which, 
with great difficulty, he translated from the French 
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of B. Le Fevre, chaplaia to Duke Philip, and then 
printed. This is the first book known to have been 
printed in English. The title-page is copious, and 
contains some interesting particulars. After advert- 
ing to the nature of the work and the high authority 
and auspices under which it had been undertaken, he 
adds, " Whyche sayd translacion and werke was 
begonne in Brugis, in the countre of Flanders, the 
fyrste daye of Marche, the year of the incarnacion of 
our sayd Lord God, a thousand foure hundred sixty 
and eight, and ended and fynyshed in the holy cyte 
of Colen [Cologne], the xix day of Septembre, the 
yeare of our sayd Lord God, a thousand four hondred 
sixty and enleven." The selection of this particular 
work as his earliest effort was probably to be traced 
to the connection of Le Fevre with the ducal court 
He experienced such difficulty in it that he abandoned 
it for a time, and was only induced to resume and 
complete it by the request or command of his noble 
patroness. He distributed copies of this work 
among his numerous friends in various places, and 
there is good reason to suppose that he sent one or 
more to England, — a circumstance which accounts for 
the fact that his introduction of printing to our coun- 
try has been dated by some at 1471, although it is 
certain that it did not take place earlier than 1474. 
Some time, probably a year, previous to the last- 
mentioned date, being now in the autumn of his life, 
he must have returned to England, where he set up 
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a printing-press in the Almonry at Westminster, 
under the auspices of Thomas Milling, Abbot of West- 
minster and Bishop of Hereford, and the first fruit of 
his labours appeared in the book of " The Game of 
Chess." It bore the date of 1 474, and was dedicated 
to George, Duke of Clarence, the king's brother, who, 
as is well known, being sentenced to death for trea- 
son some years after, " made his end, according to his 
choice, in the Tower of London, in a butt of Malmsey." 
This seems to have been a strange subject for the 
first effort of printing in England, nevertheless, it is 
evident, from the preface to the second edition, that 
Caxton did not consider it as a light and unimportant 
work, but as replete with grave counsel and instruc- 
tion in morals. He tells us that it is " drawn" by him 
from the French of an " excellent doctour of dyvyny te 
in the royaume of Fraunce, whyche had made this 
booke of the cheaae rfioralyaedf* that it was a book "ful 
of holsom wysdome, and reqysyte unto every astate 
and degree ;" that " it seemed to him ful necessarye to 
be had in Englyshe," &c. The title declares that it was 
" translated out of French and imprinted by William 
Caxton, fynyshed o^ the last day of Marche, the yere 
of our Lord God, a thousand four hundred and 
LXXIIII." For two or three years after this it is 
difiicult to ascertain the works which he published ; 
although it is supposed that some undated produc- 
tions of Lydgate and Chaucer were issued at this 
time. In 1475 he issued the " History of Jason;" 
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and in l^??, a book of Apothegms gathered from 
ancient authors, originally written in Latin, and 
afterwards translated into French and English, and 
designated, "The Diets and Sayings of the Philo- 
sophers." 

In 1478 appeared "The Cordyal," so called, we 
are informed, "because the four important articles 
treated of therein— death, judgment, hell, and heaven 
— should be cordially imprinted on our hearts." 
After this Caxton seems to have increased the num- 
ber of his workmen at Westminster, probably out 
of rivalry with Oxford, where printing-presses at 
this time began to be set up. Three different 
works were produced in ]4«80, namely, "The 
Lyneage of the World," " Ovid's Metamorphoses," 
and " The Chronicles, with a description of England." 
He furnished about this time also the materials for 
printing to a schoolmaster at St. Alban's in Hert- 
fordshire, instructing him in the art, and enabling him 
to practise it, although on an inconsiderable scale. In 
the city of London also it began to be practised. 
But passing fi^om this, we find that the next impor- 
tant work by Caxton was " The Conquest of Jeru- 
salem, by Godfrey of Bologne," a book which had for 
its object the rousing of the Princes of Christendom 
to a new crusade against the Turks, with a view to 
their ejection from Palestine. Omitting some less 
considerable efforts, we find that in 1482 he gave 
forth from his press a " copious body of history," 
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entitled Polychronicon, On this book he bestowed 
remarkable industiy. " The Book of Good Manners/' 
"The Doctrine of Sapience," "The Book of the 
Fayttes of Anns and of Chyvalrye," a prose transla- 
tion of Virgil, and some others, which it is unneces- 
sary to mention, followed at longer or shorter inter- 
vals; but there is no satisfactory evidence that his 
operations extended beyond the year 1 490, although 
many books which have no date are ascribed to him 
as subsequent to this. There is evidence, however, 
that although now verging on fourscore years, his 
faculties continued comparatively fresh, and his 
ardour in his glorious employment unabated, so that 
on to the latest day of his life he continued preparing 
MS. for the press, and otherwise encouraging and 
promoting the great work. So much was this 
the case, that he was busy with a translation of 
the " Lives of the Fathers" when the final summons 
came to liim. According to Wynkin de Worde, he 
completed this work on the day of his death — the 
termination of his mortal life, and of his latest eflEbrt 
for the diffusion of knowledge being thus simulta- 
neous even to a day. The event took place in 14j91, 
*and he was buried in St. Margaret's Church, West- 
minster. No great stir seems to have been made by 
his death (although he had been far from unhonoured 
in his life) if we may judge from an entry in the 
warden's account book for the parish, which says that 
" 4s. 8d. were charged for four torches, and 6d. for 
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tolling the bell, at the burying of the said William 
Caxton." This reads strangely enough in connection 
with him who, in the works which he published, had 
reared a monument to liis memory more enduring than 
any which the sculptor could fashion, and had set 
a-ringing over England such a " bell" as no tempest 
could silence, and no ear in the kingdom could choose 
but hear. If the works which he printed were not 
always such as might have been desired, they were 
never injurious, but rather for the most part calcu- 
lated to promote the interests of society. The taste 
of the time must be taken into account. It was 
necessary, in order to continuance in his labours, that 
his books should be sold, and in order to this it was 
equally necessary that they should be somewhat in 
accord with the prevailing taste. It would have 
been bad policy, as regarded the progress of the new 
art, to have associated it with works in which the 
public had little sympathy. Caxton was content to 
introduce the wedge, knowing that the rest was 
only a matter of tima He set free in the realm of 
England a power which must inevitably overthrow 
every fabric, ecclesiastical and civil, which had ignor- 
ance and superstition for its buttress; and it is for us 
who stand in the clear light of the nineteenth century, 
with old superstitions scattered and old tyrannies 
overthrown, to pronounce with a gratitude and re- 
spect, second only to what is due to that of Guten- 
berg, the honoured name of William Caxton. 

8 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PIONEEBS OP RELIOIOUS FREEDOM— WYOLIFFE. 

** Then hononr to each stalwart pioneer 
Of mental fi eedom, — ^Wydiffe, Jerome, Hnss, 
Lather, Melanchthon, Cobham, Latimer 
Honour to all who dared the flame, scoin, loss,— 
Who spumed to lire mere spirit-thralls inglorious.** 

Cooper. 

No great revolution has ever been accomplished at 
once, however suddenly it may seem to have attained 
its final development. Causes, more or less local 
and occult, are found to have been long in opera- 
tion, acting from the centre towards the circumfer- 
ence, and gradually bringing the whole mass into 
that state of fusion out of which a new construction 
becomes a necessity, and which only waits the strong 
hand and mind which are to fashion it in accordance 
with the new demand. While the great Reforma- 
tion, accordingly, of the sixteenth century was to all 
outward appearance the work of Luther, and, in so 
far as substantive reality and culminating triumph 
were concerned, was really his work, and almost his 
alone, we are bound to remember that there were 
before him those who, more or less skilfully, and 
more or less successfully, cast up the way in vari- 
ous directions, and gradually prepared both him 
and society for the great achievement Thought 
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must ever lie at the foundation of action ; and not 
unfrequently the workers in its forge are permitted 
to do little more than fashion a panoply for their 
successors in the day of battla First of all, there 
must be an intense perception of the necessity for 
a change, and this will primarily be confined to a 
few. Whatever has been long established is apt to 
be unquestioned by the many. The momentum of 
ages is all the evidence of excellence which is needed 
with such ; and the venerableness of antiquity, ap- 
pealing to superstitious and other less questionable 
feelings of our nature, tends to disarm the spirit of 
criticism, and to set the seal of necessary Tightness 
on whatever has contrived to keep its place so long 
in the world. It is only when an individual arises 
in whom a peculiar tenderness of conscience is com- 
bined with an unusual power of mental penetration 
that the questioning process begins, when the institu- 
tions of society are measured by the standard of 
absolute truth, and the effects of these institutions 
are weighed in the balance of righteousness and 
immutable law. Such individuals must apeak as well 
as think, for the same tenderness of conscience which 
leads to the feeling necessitates the utterance ; and 
the consequence is that a movement is begun in that 
segment of society, be it smaller or larger, which 
may have wider issues, — a seed is sown which may 
one day grow to something much more consider- 
able than is dreamt of even by those to whom 
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it is due. The individual is sometimes a man of 
action as well as of thought, and he may feel him- 
self urged to seek the immediate realization of his 
thoughts ; but this may only lead to his own dis- 
comfiture and also to the seeming discomfiture of 
his cause. He may not possess the qualities requi- 
site for an actual reformer, although he has those 
which fit him for a pioneer. Judgment, tact, or self- 
control may be partially defective, — his power to 
persuade and stimulate others may not be in propor- 
tion to his own sympathy with the case, — or society 
may not yet be in a state which admits of adequate 
stimulus and impression, — the deadness may be too 
deep, the inertia too great, for any mere human 
powers to vivify and impel, — the rock may be 
slightly rent at the surface, but, in the explosion 
which rent it, the experimenter has disappeared, and 
the granite maas presses on the heart of the earth as 
heavily as before. Nevertheless, the blast was a good 
one ; the weight may still be as great as before, but it 
is not so solid ; through the chasm may be introduced 
a second charge, of which there will probably be a 
better account. Judging, in short, from the nature of 
the human mind, and from the laws by which society 
is governed, we are led to conclude that a long preli- 
minary process, during which many partial and appar- 
ently unsuccessful experiments will be made, is neces- 
sary to a final reformation of human institutiona 
This we find to have been the case with regard to 
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the Reformation of the sixteenth century, — ^next to 
the introduction of Christianity itself (to which it was 
just an attempted return), the greatest event whicli 
Europe has witnessed. At various times and in vari- 
ous places individuals had arisen who asserted the 
necessity for, while they attempted actually to bring 
about a reformation, but were borne down in the in- 
equality of the struggle, and who, having purged 
their consciences, generally in the fires of martyrdom, 
left their battle in defeat, and their aim unaccom- 
plished. Mighty men nevertheless they were, and 
men of renown, — men whom it would be stupidity 
to overlook and ingratitude to forget. Nor were 
they confined to one nation or country ; for, as the 
prevailing system was universal in Europe, — a upas 
tree whose shadow was everywhere, — ^and as human 
instincts and wants are in all places substantially 
the same, we witness the protesters rising up, one 
here, one there, in almost every nation, and more or 
less vigorously giving utterance to their cry of pain 
in the name of humanity. Thus we have Wycliffe 
in England, Huss and Jerome in Bohemia, Savona- 
rola in Italy, and John de Koch, Wesel, and Wessel, in 
Germany proper. With regard to the three last named, 
although the. countrymen of Luther, they are not 
suflBiciently known in their relation to the Eeforma- 
tion work, and yet Luther himself tells us that he 
carefully studied their writings, and derived his theo- 
logical ideas in a great measure from them. With 
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regard to Savonarola the same was the case, though 
in a less degree. Ever from the day when an old 
priest held up before Luther, on his way to Wonns, 
the portrait of the Italian martyr, he applied himself 
to the examination of his works, and derived both 
instruction and impulse from them. Huss and Je- 
rome, too, he must have been well acquainted with, 
else how could he have stated as he did at the diet 
of Augsburg that he considered the Bohemian re- 
formers to have taught what was emphatically the 
truth? The fact is, that all these, and many besides, 
are entitled to be regarded as the tutors of Luther, 
and pioneers of the cause which he was to be the 
honoured instrument of bearing on to its goal We 
now propose to give a brief outline of some of these 
early experimenters in the Reformation cause, both 
on their own account and as preliminary to the con- 
sideration of Luther himself, in whom their scattered 
efforts reached their culmination and triumph. 

Not far from the ground of Rokeby, made classic by 
the genius of Sir Walter Scott, rose one who was 
destined to play a conspicuous part in the revolution 
of religious opinion in England, and who perhaps, 
more than any other single individual, prepared the 
way for the Reformation of the sixteenth century. 
This was John De Wydiffe, or John of Wycliffe, 
who was bom in the small parish of that name, in 
Yorkshire, in the year 1324. His parentage and the 
circumstances of his early life are involved in ob- 
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scurity, an obscurity which some, not without con- 
siderable plausibility, havef traced to the fact that his 
family were strongly opposed to his reforming ten- 
dencies, and were not careful to be identified with 
one whom they regarded as having bi;p,nded with the 
stain of heresy the family name. The position of 
his family seems to have been soniething more than 
respectable, as they occupied the manor-house of 
Wyclifie for seveml generations, and this would be 
sufficient to account for the fact that he was sent to 
Oxford and kept there for a series of years, which 
could not be done without considerable expense. The 
circumstances connected with his early education are 
entirely matter of conjecture. To some one of the 
religious houses, then so numerous in England, he 
was probably indebted for his first steps in know- 
ledge and learning. Egglestone Abbey, the ruins 
of which survive, and which lay contiguous to the 
residence of the Wycliffes, was probably his initia- 
tory school ; although it is also conceivable that he 
was kept for some time imder the preceptorial care 
of a priest of the family at home. 

There exists no such uncertainty as to his univer- 
sity career. At sixteen years of age he was sent to 
Oxford, where he was entered as a commoner in the 
new college known as "The Queen's,*' recently founded 
and endowed by Sir Robert Egglesfield, chaplain to 
Philippa of Hainault, queen of Edward III. He 
does not appear, however, to have found this college 
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to his liking, for the very next year he was trans- 
ferred to Merton College, where he was first, proba- 
tioner, and afterwards, fellow. This was the most 
celebrated of the Oxford foundations; it dated back to 
1264, when it^was established by Walter de Merton, 
chancellor of England during the reign of Henry III. 
It had undergone successive enlargements, and from 
the judgment displayed in its constitution and ar- 
rangements, it rapidly rose in popularity and fame. 
Previous to the time of Wycliffe several men of 
eminence had been sent out by it, among whom may 
be mentioned Occham and Bradwardine, the former 
by his scholastic, and the latter by his theological 
proficiency, having achieved a reputation which sur- 
vives to the present day. The very prestige of such 
a college was calculated to fire the ambition of 
Wycliffe, and animate him in his desire to excel. At 
all events he did excel to such a degree that he ob- 
tained erelong the status of a Fellow in that college, 
and the testimony of a contemporary, who was by no 
means favourable to Iiim, assures us that " in philo- 
sophy he was second to none ; in scholastic exercises, 
incomparable ; struggling to excel all others in dispu- 
tation, both in subtlety and depth." That he should 
have devoted his attention to such studies as these, 
was, considering the taste of the times, by no means 
remarkable; but his application to the study of 
Scripture, which was all but universally neglected, 
is not so easily explained. Such, however, was the 
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case, the designation of the "evangelical" or ''gospel 
doctor," which the collegians had bestowed upon him, 
furnishing sufficient evidence of the fact. 

Passing over the controversy in reference to a 
tract issued in 1356, and entitled " The Last Age of 
the Church,'* a tract which has been ascribed to 
WycliflTe, — although, now it is admitted, without 
foundation, — we arrive at the period when he received 
his first ecclesiastical preferment, namely to the church 
of Freylingham in the diocese of Lincoln, to be fol- 
lowed in less than a year by the Wardenship of 
Balliol College. These appointments were principally 
owing to the collegiate eminence of Wycliffe. Dr. 
Vaugban, indeed, ascribes them in some degree to the 
circumstance of the collegians with whom the ap- 
pointments lay, being for the most part " northern" 
men, and having in consequence a desire to bestow 
their gifts on one who had affinity with them in this 
respect. It is by no means probable, however, that 
this should have had very much to do with the 
matter. 

From the Wardenship of Balliol College he passed, 
by a combination of circumstances which need not be 
particularly detailed here, to that of a new college, 
founded in 1361 by Simon Islop, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and which received from him the name of 
Canterbury Hall. Woodhall, a monk, and the former 
warden, was a man of impracticable and impetuous 
temper, which, with his arrogance towards the heads of 
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the university, and his unjustifiable attempts to over- 
ride, to his own advantage, the statutory regulations of 
the college, rendered him so obnoxious that he was at 
last superseded and Wycliffe appointed in his stead. 
He was resolved, however, not to leave his successor 
long free from annoyance, for on the death of the 
archbishop, he applied to the following primate, and 
succeeded in overturning to a great extent the con- 
stitution of the college, — a procedure against which 
Wycliffe appealed to the pope, but to no good 
purpose, the matter being decided against him by the 
sovereign pontiff in the year 1370. 

It wa^ in connection with an arrogant demand of 
Pope Urban V. for the renewal of an annual tribute 
of a thousand marks paid by the English nation to 
the Court of Eome, in the first instance by King 
John, and afterwards by his successors, but discon- 
tinued for about thirty years previous to the present 
date, that Wycliffe first appeared in the arena of 
national affairs. The pope had sent to the reigning 
monarch, Edward III., a communication demanding, 
not only that the payment should be resumed, but 
that all the arrears should be made good. Edward 
dealt with this document in a constitutional manner. 
He laid it before his parliament ; and Wycliffe went 
up from Oxford to be present at the discussion. Not 
long after this meeting of parliament, an anonymous 
writer issued a " Defence of the Claims of the 
Papacy," in which he challenged an answer on the 
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part of Wycliffe, a circumstance which shows that 
even by this time the latter was known as an able 
and earnest defender of national rights against papal 
aggression. The challenge was accepted, and in the 
pamphlet which he published in reply, he furnishes a 
report of the speeches delivered at the parliament 
referred to. Numerous extracts from these speeches 
are given by Dr. Hanna in his admirable work on 
" Wycliffe and the Huguenots." We shall content 
ourselves with a single quotation. The sturdy spirit 
of English independence never found more distinct 
and manly utterance than from the barons on this 
occasion. The words of him who drew the dis- 
cussion to a close were like the notes of a trumpet. 
" I wonder," he said, " that you do not at once lay 
your hand upon the entire illegality of the original 
transaction here. King John bound himself without 
the legal consent of the kingdom. No golden seal 
of royalty, nor the seals of a few lords whom the 
king coerced to join him, could supply the place of 
the national consent, or give validity to the deed. 
That deed, therefore, should be treated as a nullity." 
From an assembly whose temper may be judged 
of by such words as these, only one decision could 
have been expected, and that decision was in all 
respects worthy of the nation. It was to the follow- 
ing effect: "Inasmuch as neither King John nor 
any other king could bring his realm and kingdom 
into such thraldom and subjection, but by common 
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assent of parliament, the which was not given, there- 
fore that which he did was against his oath at his 
coronation. If, therefore, the pope should attempt 
anything against tl^e king, by process or other matters 
in deed, the king with all his subjects should, with 
all their force and power, resist the same.'^ This was 
the unanimous decision of the three estates of the 
realm, and its thoroughness was its success. Urban 
V. shrank from the struggle which was inseparable 
from the urging of his claim, and no more was heard 
of the thousand marks. 

In addition to the -desire to be present at this cele- 
brated parliament, there were other considerations 
which were not without a powerful effect upon 
Wycliffe, and these were to be found in connection 
with the overgrown powers of the later monastic 
establishments — the mendicant orders of St. Francis 
and St. Dominic — who, departing from the funda- 
mental rules of their constitution, had amassed 
wealth to an enormous extent, and who were now 
wielding that spiritual authority and influence which 
the popes, in recognition of their important services 
to the hierarchy, had conferred upon them, in a 
manner which was intolerable to the universities 
and injurious to the interests of the people at 
large. Wyclifie did not hesitate to throw himself 
into collision with their claims, while he was the 
ablest in exposing them as unjust and pernicious. 
They not only had obtained by papal dispensations, 
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numerous special privileges and exemptions for them* 
selves, — such as independence of all episcopal surveil- 
lance, and freedom from all check or control by the 
parochial clergy, — but they had proceeded to grasp the 
power of all benefices, to dispense the most important 
preferments at their own pleasure, without the 
slightest regard to the age or fitness of the nominee, 
to get into their hands the education of youth, 
and to fill the chairs of the great universities 
with their own minions. This latter policy brought 
about the earliest important collision. The University 
of Paris was the revolting body. Ten out of twelve 
chairs had been filled byrepresentativesof the religious 
orders. The university authorities feeling that, unless 
they were willing to be altogether trodden in the dust, 
it was high time to protest, issued a decree of suppres- 
sion with regard to a particular chair held by the 
Dominicans. The resistance of the Dominicans to 
this decree was followed by the radical measure of a 
sentence of expulsion pronounced against the whole 
Dominican staff of professors. The usual measure 
of an appeal to the pope was resorted to by the 
latter, and, as we might have expected, with, at all 
events, outward success. The struggle was repre- 
sented by William of St. Amour on the one side, and 
the celebrated Thomas Aquinas on the other. In the 
interest of the university the former issued a work on 
"The Perils of the Last Days" which dealt with 
the doings of the Dominicans in a most merciless 
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manner. By the command of the pope this book 
was publidy burned, and its author Ijanished from 
P^s. But, as Dr. Hanna remarks, this triumph of 
the Dominicans was more apparent than real, for 
" the book burned at Kome was all the more eagerly 
read at Paris, where William St. Amour became the 
popular hero of the day." A strife like this, once 
begun, speedily ceases to be local and spreads itself 
with greater or less rapidity, and is maintained with 
greater or less intensity, wherever the originating 
evil exists. This is the rule, though peculiar circum- 
stances may produce limited exceptions. Accord- 
ingly we find that in the beginning of the following 
century it passed over to England, and Oxford 
became the theatre of a similar strife. Weighty 
charges were advanced against the mendicant orders 
by the university there, and special enactments were 
framed to arrest or to mitigate their ambition. 
These enactments, which chiefly aimed at the 
protection of the university chairs from unripe, 
and otherwise unworthy occupants, were stoutly 
resisted by the friars. The pope was appealed to, 
and dispensations were obtained discharging them 
from all obligation to respect these statutes. The 
struggle waxed louder, and the matter was at last 
carried by the heads of the university to that same 
parliament which was convened for the consideration of 
Pope Urban's claim of the tribute, when, as we might 
have expected, the decision was highly fevourable to 
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tie universiiy. . It declared, among other things, 
thafe- no scholar should be received by any of their 
orders under eighteen years of age, that the fiws 
iriiould seek no bull from Rome against the univer- 
sity, and that the king should have power to redress 
all controversies between them from thenceforth, the 
offender to be punished at the pleasure of the king 
and of his council 

In these struggles Wycliffe took an active part. 
There were many considerations which would account 
for his friendly feeling towards the university. His 
long connection with it and the honours which it ha<l 
liberally conferred upon him were more than sufficient 
to explain such a feeling, but the motives which 
really determined him in the matter were far more 
derived from the other side. The degeneracy of the 
friars was patent to the world — their manners were 
corrupt — the style of their itinerant preaching was 
calculated only to degrade the human reason, and to 
bring the very name of religion into contempt They 
arrogated, moreover, the power of absolution wher- 
ever they went, and dispensing their pardons to all 
who applied to them, they wrested from the regular 
parochial clergy all disciplinary power, and debauched, 
in a wholesale manner, the public conscience, so that 
he saw very plainly that the continuance of their 
influence could be nothing but injurious to the 
best interests of society. How was it possible that 
a man of such moral sensibility as Wycliffe could 
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think of all this without being stirred with the desire 
to abate it, if he could not bring it altogether to an 
end? Accordingly he gave uttemnce to such strong 
expressions of sentiment regarding them as the fol 
lowing. " Their sermons," he said, " were made up of 
fables, chronicles of the world, and stories from the 
siege of Troy." " The worst abuse of these friars con- 
sists in their pretended confessions, by means of which 
they affect, with numberless artifices of blasphemy, to 
piuify those whom they confess, and make them 
clear from all pollution in the eyes of God, setting 
aside the commandments and the satisfaction of our 
Lord.'' Again, '* There is no greater heresy than for 
a man to believe that he is absolved from his sins 
if he give money, or if a priest lay his hand on his 
head, and say that he absolveth thee ; for thou must 
be sorrowful in thy heart, and make amends to God, 
else God absolveth thee not.*' Nor was Wycliffe the 
only party who cherished and expressed such senti- 
ments regarding them ; exposures of their laxity had 
found their way into the productions of the poets, as 
the " Vision of Piers Plowman," and several of the 
" Canterbury Tales" of Chaucer sufficiently testify. 

One of the greatest sources of corruption to the 
friars was manifestly to be found in the extraordinary 
amount of their wealth. When it is mentioned that 
the aggregate incomes of the ecclesiastics in England 
about the middle of the fourteenth century were esti- 
mated at 730,000 marks, upwards of £10,000,000 
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which was " twelve times the amount of the whole 
civil revenues of the kingdom," it will be felt that 
a state of moral declension was all but inevitable. 
With such enormous resources, they must have 
been something more or less than human if they 
had not yielded to the vices of indolence and 
luxury, self-indulgence and arrogance. Their reve- 
nues too were in such a form that political influence 
was necessarily connected with them, the feet being . 
that more than half the landed property of the king- 
dom was in their hands. The oflTerings — both ordi- 
nary and special — of the faithful were another great 
source of emolument. Dr. Hanna mentions that a 
box which stood under the great cross of the cathe- 
dral of Si Paul's, yielded about £9000 yearly, while 
the offerings at the shrine of Thomas a Becket alone 
amounted one year to £14,310. All this was re- 
garded by Wycliffe with feelings of just indignation, 
and knowing that it must inevit-ably lead to mis- 
chievous consequences, being utterly incompatible 
with the purity of the clerical character and the 
discharge of clerical duties, he ceased not to inveigh 
against it with all his might, as often as oppor- 
tunity occurred. Their acquisition of land seemed 
for a time as if it would know no bounds; and as they 
claimed immunity from the ordinary taxation of the 
country, the more territory they acquired, the more 
heavily did the burden of taxation fall on the lay pro- 
prietors who remained. It is perfectly true that by 

9 
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the Magna Charta a veto was put upon their further 
acquisition of territory, but they managed to evade 
that enactment and the evil continued to increase. 
The statute, however, was revived in a much more 
stringent form under Richard II., which proved the 
first effectual check. The resistance of the clergy 
was overcome, and they were required to subject 
their property to the common national bm'dens. The 
struggle with the local ecclesiastics,- however, was 
speedily transferred to the higher quarter of Rome. 
The popes had frightfully abused their power of pre- 
senting to benefices in England. Italian priests were 
their favourite nominees. These were, for the most 
part, non-resident, and their rapacity was in the in- 
verse ratio of their services — so much so that it was 
stated by envoys from England at the court of Lyons, 
that they drained the coimtry of between 60,000 
and 70,000 marks yearly, which was more than the 
entire revenue of the crown. It was felt that such 
a drain as this, if suffered to continue, must speedily 
bring the kingdom into a state of collapse, and 
accordingly the parliament resolved to take action 
against it. In the years 1358 and 1359 two sta- 
tutes were passed — the Statute of Provisors and the 
Statute of Praemunire — " declaring the collation to 
any benefice in a manner opposed to the king, the 
chapters, or the legal patrons, null and void; for- 
bidding the introduction of any bull or mandate of 
the pope prejudicial to the rights of the king or the 
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commonwealth of England; and declaring all appeals 
from the king's jurisdiction to a foreign tribunal pun- 
ishable by imprisonment or confiscation of goods." 
These enactments it was found diflScult, from their 
very stringency, to carry into eflFect; and the evasion 
of them continued at an accelerating ratio, till it was 
found necessary to nominate a commission (in 1373) 
who should represent the matter, in the way of 
remonstrance, to the pope. They failed to obtain any 
redress. The parliament of England, however, was 
roused to still more systematic efforts. In the fol- 
lowing year a careful estimate was taken of all the 
ecclesiastical benefices which were in the hands of 
foreign ecclesiastics, and the result of the inquiry 
was such as more than vindicated the sending of a 
second commission to Eome. On this commission 
Wycliffe*s is the second name that occurs — a circum- 
stance which shows the influence to which he had 
by this time attained. The negotiations between 
this commission and the papal legates extended 
over two years, but no satisfactory result was 
secured. Something of the nature of a compromise 
was agreed to on both sides, but even this was not 
adhered to, and probably, on the side of Eome, it 
never was meant that it should be. Matters were 
at last brought to a head by Pope Boniface IX. 
appointing to a prebend s stall at Wells, an Italian 
cardinal, although a presentation to that office had 
already been issued by the king. The pope seemed 
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determined to carry things with a high hand, since 
he not only persisted in his appointment but excom- 
municated the English bishops because they sup- 
ported the nomination of the king. The House of 
Commons, the great guardian of British freedom, 
could no longer be silent They addressed a petition 
to the king, expressing their sense of the illegality 
of such proceedings on the part of the papal court, 
and submitting *' that they and all the liege com- 
mons of the realm would stand with their said liege 
lord, the king, and his said crown, in the cause afore- 
said, to live and die." These patriotic sentiments , 
were shared by the Upper House, the bishops de- 
claring that while they would give no judgment on 
the papal excommunications, considered ecclesiasti- 
cally, yet, as loyal subjects of the realm of England, 
they felt themselves bound to support the king. The 
crown, the lords, and the commons were thus at one 
upon the matter, and the Acts of Provisors and Prae- 
munire were re-enacted in still severer force than 
before. This time, too, they were rigidly enforced, 
to the prompt and utter rejection of every presenta- 
tion from abroad. And this united and resolute 
policy received its reward. The popes were ere long 
brought to the conclusion that it was their policy to 
succumb, and the long protracted struggle ended at 
last in a decisive triumph. 

In all these conflicts Wycliffe bore a conspicuous 
l)art and rendered important services, a fact which 
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we can easily gather from the circumstance, that he 
was immediately thereafter appointed by the king to 
the prebend of Aust, in the diocese of Worcester, and 
afterwards to the rectory of Lutterworth, in Leicester- 
shire. It was from this period that his most formal 
attacks upon the whole system of the papacy began. 
The particular questions on which he had been 
hitherto principally occupied, and the spirit which, in 
connection with these, he had found to predominate 
in the papal court, had gradually thrown him more 
and more out of sympathy with the entire sjrstem, 
while it had opened his eyes to perceive more clearly 
its utter antagonism with the nature of the gospel 
and the best interests of man. Accordingly, we find 
that he was no sooner established in Lutterworth 
Rectory, than he proceeded to give utterance to his 
sentiments in the boldest and most independent 
manner, a course in which he was not suffered to 
continue long without symptoms of disaffection and 
hostility beginning to arise. What added to the 
animosity with which he was regarded, was that he 
did not confine his attacks to his comparatively pri- 
vate ministrations at Lutterworth, but carried them 
even into his lecture-room at Oxford — attacks besides 
which were of so sweeping a nature that they em- 
braced the whole body of the priesthood. Some 
time before this he had secured the favour and the 
powerful support of John of Gaunt, the great Duke 
of Lancaster, who proved a firm friend to him through 
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life. The influence of this man had been unprece- 
dentedly great, but his popularity had recently suf- 
fered some diminution. The death of Edward the 
Black Prince, the elder brother of Lancaster, had 
just taken place, and as Richard, the son of the de- 
ceased, and next heir to the throne, was both young 
and feeble, and the king's health had greatly declined, 
Lancaster was the only individual who was left to 
grasp the reins of the state. This, however, although 
a necessity of circumstances, was looked upon witli 
considerable suspicion by the people. The affection 
with which they had regarded the Black Prince was 
transferred to his son, and they were morbidly 
jealous of everything which tlireatened to interfere 
between him and the crown. This, therefore, seemed 
to the bishops a favourable juncture to institute pro- 
ceedings against the reformer, believing, as they did, 
tliat whatever would weaken his influence would tell 
also against his formidable jmtroa whom they equally 
desired to humble. It was perfectly evident that 
many of those who had shown a tendency to reform- 
ing measures in the last parliament had been actu- 
ated more by party and personal considerations than 
by any genuine love of the cause. They had been 
able to displace some obnoxious parties from an 
influential position, but further efforts to turn this 
to their own practical benefit had been rendered 
nugatory by the Duke of Lancaster. Hence their 
hostility, and their determination by one blow to 
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humiliate the zealous reformer and his powerful 
patron alike. 

The initiative was taken by Courtenay, Bishop of 
London, one of the most arrogant and imperious 
churchmen of the time. He had taken very decided 
ground against Lancaster in the previous parliament, 
and he now resolved to advance a step further in the 
same direction. In the lirst month of 1 377 the new 
parliament assembled. It had been agreed that the 
two houses of convocation should meet in St. Paul's 
on the 3d of the following month, and its first busi- 
ness consisted in receiving charges against Wycliffe, 
as a person who held and promulgated various 
opinions of a false and heretical nature, and in moving 
that he be summoned to appear before them to 
answer said charges on an early day. The charges 
were sustained, m limine, and the 19th of the month 
was fixed as the day on which he should be heard. 
Tidings of these proceedings were conveyed to the 
duke, and he resolved to accompany Wycliffe to 
the scene of the strife, and support him by his per- 
sonal presence. There was excitement among the 
populace. They disliked the bishop less at this 
time than they doubted and feared the duke, and as 
it was currently reported that there was to be a col- 
lision between them, they thronged to St. Paul's, 
with no very friendly feelings, to witness it. The 
particular apartment specified for the convocation 
was Our Lady's Chapel, and it was ah'eady occupied, 
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early in the day, with the leading magnates of the 
Church and principal members of the nobility. So 
great was the confusion caused by the crowd about 
the passages and doors that it was with the utmost 
diflSculty that the great reformer could effect an 
entrance. At length, however, this was obtained. 
The Earl Marshal of England, Lord Percy, led the 
way, and Wyclitfe followed, with Lancaster by his 
side. The following description of his appearance is 
given by Dr. Vaughan. "There you can imagine 
him," he says, " a man rising somewhat above the 
middle stature. His right hand is raised in the 
clutch of his tall white staff. His clothing consists 
of a dark, simple robe, belted about the waist, and 
from the waist to the feet, while above that grey and 
flowing beard you see a set of features which speak 
throughout of nobleness, and which a man might do 
well to travel far even to look upon. Behind him 
you see his servant bearing books and papers, espe- 
cially the book above all books — ammunition for the 
battle, if there is to be a field-day. On his one hand 
is John of Gaunt, eldest son of the king ; on the other, 
Lord Percy, Earl Marshal of England." Tlie feelings 
of the proud Bishop of London were by no means 
soothed when he saw the obnoxious heretic thus 
buttressed by the two most powerful subjects of the 
crown, and he did not attempt to conceal his displea- 
sure. **Lord Percy," he said, "if I had known what 
masteries you would have kept in the church, I would 
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have stopped you out from coming hither/* The 
Duke of Lancaster took up the reply: "He shall 
keep such masteries though you say nay." It was 
then suggested by the Earl Marshal that Wycliffe 
should be seated, to which Courtenay objected, on 
the ground that such would be unseemly in one 
cited before them. The Duke of Lancaster again 
struck in in support of the proposition of Percy; and 
so the altercation proceeded till the excitement and 
confusion became so gi'eat that the meeting broke 
up, and Wycliffe, who had stood in calm silence 
during the scene, withdrew under the guardianship 
of his friends. 

It is believed on good grounds, that although the 
sympathy of the populace was with the bishop, they 
had no feelings of hostility towards the person of 
Wycliffe. Walsingham, on the contrary, assures us, 
which he does with regret, that the gi^eat mass of 
Londoners were Lollards at the time. The feeling 
was directed against the duke, who, as formerly re- 
marked, had become an object of general distrust. 
This was painfully evidenced on the evening of the 
same iii.y, when an attack was anade by some rioters 
upon tne palace of Savoy, where the duke had taken 
up his abode. The house of the earl marshal was 
also assailed, and a clergyman whom the mob mis- 
took for Lord Percy, is said to have been killed, 
— ^violent proceedings in which the civic authorities 
were rumoured to have been not free from blame. 
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Although the bishops were disappointed in the issue 
of the day's proceedings they were not disposed to 
allow the matter to rest, but determined to carry 
their appeal to a higher quarter, and to call in the 
aid of a more powerful ally. This ally was the pope. 
Papera were ditiwn up and dispatched to his holi- 
ness, giving a highly coloured representation of the 
perils of the crisis. Extracts from Wycliffe s speeches 
and lectures were forwarded at the same time, and 
in short, everything was done to rouse the thunders 
of the Vatican against the reformer and his friends. 
As might have been expected, the pope was only too 
ready to respond to the appeal. The old artillery was 
straightway called into action. In June 1377, five 
separate bulls were sent over to England from Avi- 
gnon, three to the bishops, one to the University of 
Oxford, and one to the king. The purport of all the 
five was the same, — that Wycliffe should be arrested, 
delivered up to the bishops, brought to trial without 
any notice, and cast into prison. To all appearance 
his fate was sealed, and no doubt his name would 
have been added to the noble army of martyrs, had 
not the death of Edward III., and the succession of 
his grandson, Richard II., given a new direction to 
public affairs. 

No sooner was the new parliament summoned 
than it proceeded to consider what steps should be 
taken to improve the revenues of the kingdom, and 
more particularly in reference to the gold which was 
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still constantly being drained off bj*^ the papal see. 
The circumstance of the hostile relations existing 
between England and France, and the fact that the 
popes had been for some time residing at Avignon, 
so that all their sympathies were French, and their 
influence directed against the interests of England, 
gave added stimulus to the policy referred to. The 
particular point on which parliament desired to take 
immediate action, was in connection with the large 
funds which were believed to be in the possession of 
the pope's officers in England. In order to prepare the 
way for the seizure of these under some semblance of 
right, they submitted the question in a somewhat 
general form to WycUffe, and requested his answer. 
The question was this, — " Whether the kingdom of 
England might not lawfully, in case of necessity, 
detain and keep back the treasure of the kingdom 
for its defence, that it be not carried away to foreign 
and strange nations, the pope himself demanding and 
requiring the same, under pain of censure?'' The 
answer was such as the parliament expected and 
desired. Wycliffe without any hesitation replied in 
the affirmative. His arguments were, that self-pre- 
servation given by the Creator to every national 
body, as well as to every individual, justified and 
required that such should be done in cases of 
necessity ; that the pope had no absolute right to 
the treasures of the state, although he might re- 
quest a portion as alms — a request, however, which 
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the present state of the kingdom rendered it im- 
politic, if not impossible to comply with, while tlie 
large revenues of the pope removed all necessity for 
such a compliance; and that the attempt to enforce 
his demands by adding secular control to spiritual 
censures was utterly incompatible with his apostolical 
functions, — that no such power belonged to the 
apostles, and that consequently it could not belong 
to him. The answer was fitted to exasperate his 
enemies, and they would fain have proceeded, if they 
could have seen how it might be safely done- (for his 
influence at this time, even with the people, had risen 
to a great height), to silence effectually this bold and 
troublesome opponent. 

Of the five bulls issued against him from Avignon, 
various was the fate. That to Edward III. was 
never seen by him, as death intervened before its 
arrival. The one addressed to the University of 
Oxford was matter of lengthened discussion to the 
heads of the university. They neither wished to 
disobey the pope nor to compromise the reformer, 
and so steering a middle course, they accepted the 
bull in words but took no steps to carry it into 
effect The prelates alone gave a cordial response to 
the papal mandate. A letter was despatched from 
Ludbury, now Primate of England, to the Chancellor 
of Oxford, in which he insisted on the full and faith- 
ful execution of the papal mandate, in which, moreover, 
he required of the chancellor to obtain correct in- 
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formation as to the heresies of Wycliffe, to which, 
under the seal of the university, he was to affix a 
statement of his own opinions regarding them, con- 
cluding with an injunction that Wycliffe be sum- 
moned before his ecclesiastical superiors as speedily 
as attention to the ordinary rules would permit. 
The consequence of this letter was that he was sum- 
moned to appear at a synodical meeting to be held 
in the palace of Lambeth during the month of April 
1378, which was about four months after the above 
letter was written. They had served him with a 
statement of the charges against him, and everything 
seemed in proper train, and yet the issue of tliis 
attempt was even more emphatically abortive than 
the previous one had proved. He had no longer 
the strong hand and the bold heart of Lancaster 
and Percy by his side ; but if he was now weak 
where before he had been strong, he was now strong 
where before he had been weak. His doctrines had 
been rapidly gaining ground with the people — both 
these and Wycliffe himself were better understood and 
more highly appreciated, and so the popular current 
ran high in his favour. Multitudes rallied around 
him, and, alarmed for his safety, crowded into the 
apartment, loudly proclaiming their sympathy with 
him and their resolution to stand for his defence. 
The adverse party were greatly dismayed, but whether 
this popular manifestation would have succeeded in 
preventing the intended proceedings cannot be known. 
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for they were destined to discomfiture in a way they 
did not expect. Scarcely had the proceedings begun, 
when Sir Lewis Clifford entered the chapel, and in 
the name of the queen mother, the widow of the 
Black Prince, forbade the bishops proceeding to any 
definite sentence regarding Wycliffe or his doctrines. 
The effect of this interruption was at once to pai-a- 
lyse the prelates. Fear of the populace and the 
command of the queen mother prevailed. Tlie pro- 
cess was abandoned, and once more Wycliffe went 
forth from the net. The account which Walsingham, 
the Catholic historian, gives of the matter falls upon 
our ears like the wail of a deeply chagrined and dis- 
appointed adversary. " The delegates/' he tells us, 
" were shakea as a reed with the wind, and became 
soft as oil in their speech, to the open forfeiture of 
their own dignity, and the injury of the whole 
Church. With such fear were they struck, that you 
would think them a man who hears not, and in 
whose mouth are no reproofs.*' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PIONEERS OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM — WYCLIFFE CONTINUED. 

The articles of charge against Wycliffe at the synod 
above referred to were nineteen in number, and they 
serve to illustrate the position of the reformer in refer- 
ence to Romanism at this stage of his career. The prin- 
cipal points of antagonism were, that he denied the civil 
and political power claimed by the pope, that he as- 
serted the right of the State to exercise absolute con- 
trol over ecclesiastical property, that he refused to allow 
the right of the pope to enforce secular statutes by 
spiritual weapons, that he rejected the Church's power 
absolutely and unconditionally to bind and to loose, 
and that he maintained the peccability of the pope, 
who, he declared, might be warrantably impeached 
and corrected by his subjects. One principal ground 
of offence was his doctrine regarding Church property, 
which, he argued, did not belong to the Church in 
an absolute sense, but to the nation, and was to be 
applied to ecclesiastical purposes only so long as the 
nation thought it expedient so to apply it. This 
was unpalatable doctrine; but the reformer went even 
further than this, for, looking on the enormous wealth 
of the churchmen as the main cause of their corrup- 
tion, he proposed that they should be denuded of 
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the whole, and like Christ and his apostles should 
be allowed to subsist on the free-will offerings of the 
people — not offerings wrung from them as had been 
the case hitherto, but such as should be willingly 
furnished by those among whom they laboured, and 
who should thus testify their appreciation of, and 
gratitude for the services received. This was a point 
on which, remarkable as it may appear in that early 
age, Wycliffe both felt and spoke very strongly ; he 
condemned endowments as vicious in principle and 
injurious in their effects, and he repeatedly endea- 
voured to persuade the king and parliament of 
England to give effect to his views by withdrawing 
such artificial props, and allowing the Church to 
repose on the good-will of the people. Such senti- 
ments as these there are some even in our own day 
who would reckon extreme. The very entertaining 
of them five hundred years ago seems almost incred- 
ible, and yet such was the case ; and although Wycliffe 
did not live to see even an attempt to carry them into 
operation, thej'^ had met with a response in the minds 
of many, as a proposal to abolish or, at all events, to 
alienate the greater part of ecclesiastical property, 
made by petition to the House of Commons, about 
twenty- four years after his death, abundantly proves. 
Shortly after this, — indeed immediately on his re- 
turn from Lambeth to Oxford, — he was seized with 
an illness which for a time threatened to prove fatal. 
His enemies resolved to turn this illness to practical 
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account. A considerable number of them, compris- 
ing doctors, aldermen, and mendicants, slid into his 
chamber on one occasion, and suggesting to bim, in 
tones of the utmost kindness, that as he had said 
many bitter things against the friars, and as he was 
now approaching his end, it would be a becoming peni- 
tential act to express his sorrow for what he had done, 
and recall the various charges which he had from time 
to time sent forth against them. The reply was scarcely 
such as the deputation expected. He indicat^ed to his 
attendant to raise him on the pillow, and collecting, 
by an effort, his greatly abated strength, he said, with 
a loudness and emphasis which showed the intensity 
of his feelings, " I shall not die, but live, and again 
declare the evil deeds of the friars." The replj'^ was 
conclusive and the intruders immediately withdrew. 
With the death of Gregory XI., in 1378, termi- 
nated the seventy years' residence of the pontiffs at 
Avignon — a residence which the Italians, whose 
national pride was offended by it, were accustomed 
to term the seventy years' Babylonish captivity. 
Immediately thereafter the cardinals proceeded to 
elect a successor to the chair of St. Peter's, but the 
Roman pop\ilace gathered in force to prevent the 
election of a Frenchman which had been so common 
of late. The demonstration was successful; and the 
college of cardinals, three-fourths French as they 
were, acting from a salutary dread of the popular 

feeling, raised to the vacant honour a Neapolitan, 
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Barfcliolomew de Pregnane, then Archbishop of Bari, 
who assumed the title of Urban VI. Tlie imperi- 
ous and passionate spirit of this man, however, 
speedily alienated his friends, while it exasperated 
his foes. The consequence was the election of 
another pope, Clement VII., on the ground that 
Urban*s election was the result of intimidation and 
therefore not valid. The singular anomaly of two 
popes, — two infallible heads of the Church, — each one 
denying the claims of the other, was now presented to 
the world. The great schism of the fourteenth century 
had begun, a schism which divided Europe for about 
fifty years — France, Spain, Scotland, and Naples 
holding with Urban, and Germany, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Denmark, England, and Portugal with Clement. 
Out of this general distraction comparative ease and 
tranquillity flowed to Wycliffe. Each of the two 
rival potentates was too eagerly engaged in endea- 
voui's to checkmate the other to allow of them 
diverting their attention to what they might easily 
persuade themselves was little more than a local and 
temporary dispute ; and Wycliffe, availing himself of 
this period of repose, proceeded to turn his atten- 
tion to the translating of the Scriptures into the lan- 
guage of his country. It is proper, however, simply 
to mention that he did not allow much time to 
elapse after tlie great schism began without making 
his voice heard in connection with it. He published 
a tract on the schism of the popes, in which he 
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makes that event the fulcrum on which to rest his 
lever for still further shaking the colossal power of 
the papacy. Much about the same time, too, he 
completed a work " On the Truth and Meaning of 
Scripture/' containing a clear anli systematized ac- 
count of the author's opinions relative to the supreme 
authority of Scripture, the right of private judg- 
ment, the sacraments, and other points on which he 
was at issue with the Roman Church. This has been 
generally considered the most matured, as it was the 
most extended, of WyclifFe's writings. Tlie labour 
involved in such compositions, together with the 
anxiety and excitement connected with the scenes 
through which he had passed, w^ent far to account for 
the serious illness to which we have referred above. 

During the Anglo-Saxon period of our history 
various attempts had been made towards the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into the language of Eng- 
land. Some of these were metrical, and all of them 
pai'tial and fragmentary in their nature. The prin- 
cipal achievement was that of the Venerable Bede, 
in the eighth century, who was enabled, notwithstand- 
ing a severe illness, which continued throughout the 
whole process and terminated fatally, to persevere in 
his work, and to add the finishing stroke to it as 
the latest sands of life ebbed away. In the follow- 
ing century Alfred the Great evinced a laudable 
anxiety for the translation of the Scriptures, although, 
except in some unimportant fragments, he was not 
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enabled to carry his design into effect. It was 
reserved for WycliflTe to be the first to translate the 
entire word of God into English prose, an achieve- 
ment which was completed in the space of three years 
from the time that he seriously entertamed the idea, 
and which was sufficient of itself to surround his name 
with an imperishable halo, since, by doing this, to 
use the words of Dr. Hanna, **he forged and sent 
abroad the instrument which of itself, by its own 
native force, removed the shackles from many a 
spirit burdened and enslaved, and which, socially, 
civilly, and religiously, made England a nation of 
free men. By doing this he did more for his country 
than Edward and the Black Prince did when they 
won the bloody victories of Crecy and Poictiers/' 
His motives for undertaking such a gigantic work 
are easily understood. He ardently desired that his 
fellow-countrymen should have access to that light 
wherewith he himself was enlightened; and he had an 
unshaken conviction that, if that light were once let 
abroad on society, not all tlie tyrannies of the world 
would be able to arrest its influence or prevent its 
blissful effects. Considering the slow and imper- 
fect means of circulation available in an age when 
printing was unknown, and when multitudes were 
unable either to read or to write, the work of disse- 
mination went on at a wonderfully rapid rate. A 
new spring of life had been touched in the depths of 
our nature, and the attitude of eager desire and 
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expectancy, everywhere assumed, was the exponent of 
a deep-felt want of the soul. 

It could scarcely be expected that the priesthood 
should look upon this work with indifference. With the 
rancorous energy of men who felt that " their craft 
was in danger," they branded the translator as a 
heretic, and denounced the reading of his translation 
by the laity as a defection from the faith and 
authority of the Church. An attempt was made, in 
the first instance, to induce parliament to place it 
under the ban ; but the bill, brought in for that pur- 
pose in 1390, was rejected. Early in the next cen- 
tury it was attempted to do by clerical authority 
what had failed in the hands of the legislature. The 
"Arundel Constitutions" were issued in 1408, for- 
bidding, among other things, the translating of any 
part of the Scriptures by any unauthorized person, and 
also the reading of any such translation, in whole or 
in part, publicly or privately, under the penalty of the 
greater excommunication. Unfortunately the State 
was now induced to lend its sanction to this tyranny, 
and persecution had full scope, even to the death of 
those, whether men or women, with whom a copy of 
the dreaded book was found. Still it was impossible 
to stop its circulation. Passing from village to vil- 
lage and from house to house, day after day and year 
after year, it continually carried on its leavening pro- 
cess till the art of printing leapt forth to the work, 
and multiplied its influence a thousand-fold, while it 
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placed its ultimate suppression far into the region of 
impossibilities. 

From the period of Wyeliffe's translation of the 
Scriptures his views of religious truth seem to have 
been greatly enlarged, di^awn, as they had been, from 
the fountain of divine revelation itself. The divinity 
of Jesus Christ, — his vicarious sacrificial death, " able 
of itself to redeem all mankind," — dependence on 
him alone for salvation, to the exclusion of all merit in 
any other quarter, and all reliance on the intercession 
of saints, — faith as the means, holiness as the fruit 
and the end, the sovereignty of God as manifested in 
predestination or election, and other such doctrines 
as are most surely believed by what are considered 
the evangelical Churches of Christendom at this day, 
were firmly held by him and clearly set forth. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Hanna he was what, in the language 
of modem creeds, we would call a Calvinist. And 
it is abundantly evident that, with these theological 
dogmas, he must have been in essential antagonism 
with all the existing theories of Church authority, 
papal infallibility, supremacy, and the other excre- 
scences pertaining to such. 

But while thus feeling himself on all points in 
antagonism with the Papacy, he bethought him now 
of narrowing his operations, and concentrating his 
attacks upon one salient point. That point was the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. Tliis doctrine had 
been variously regarded at various periods of the 
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Church's history. In thith it might be said to have 
had a history of its own. A matter of dispute from 
the ninth century onwards — rejected by the Gallic 
Prelate Berengarius, by the Vaudois, and the Albi- 
genses — not formally recognised, by the Anglo-Saxon 
Church — again, however, accepted and espoused after 
the Conquest by the Anglo-Norman clergy, and pub- 
licly defended from the attacks of Berengarius by 
Lanfranc, the Archbishop of Canterbury, — it had at 
length passed into a recognised article of belief, and 
continued to be so to the time of Wycliffe. Against 
this absurd but now favourite dogma, the reformer, 
although aware of the danger to wliich such would 
expose him, resolved to direct his artilleiy. The 
manner of his attack was startling and fearless. He 
drew up a paper in the spring of 1381, containing 
twelve articles of indictment, so to speak, against 
this doctrine. To this paper he appended his name 
as its author, declared his readiness to meet any 
member of the university in public discussion on the 
subject, and challenged them accordingly. No one 
had the courage to accept the challenge, but instead 
of this, the heads of the University met in solemn 
conclave. They passed to the lecture-room of the 
reformer, and there, in the presence of himself and 
his students, declared that any denial, on the part of 
any person whatever, either in the schools or out of 
them, of the doctrine of transubstantiation, would be 
visited with suspension, imprisonment, and the 
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greater excommunication, and that the same penalty 
would be extended to those who listened to such 
denial This was accompanied with what they called 
a statement of the true doctrine of the eucharist, 
which was given in the following terms, — " That by 
the sacramental words, duly pronounced by the priest, 
the bread and wine upon the altar are transubstan- 
tiated, or substantially converted into the true body 
and blood of Christ — so that, after consecration, there 
is not in that venerable sacrament the material bread 
and wine which before existed, considered in their 
own substances or natures, but only the species of the 
same, under which are contained the true body of 
Christ and his bloood, not figuratively nor tropically, 
but essentially, substantially, and corporally — so that 
Christ is verily there in his own proper bodily presence." 
The sudden appearance of the conclave in his lec- 
ture-room, and the reading of the decree, seemed for a 
few minutes to take Wyclifie by surprise. The brief 
pause, however, which he made was immediately 
succeeded by his rising and complaining that they 
were carrying the controveray into the region of 
mere authority and brute force, that he defied them 
to meet him on the field of reason and argument, 
and that since such was their policy, he was deter- 
mined to appeal from their sentence to the protection 
of the dvil power. The whole matter was, however, 
regarded by him as a virtual expulsion from Oxford, 
and he retired from the university to his rectory at 
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Lutterworth. Here he continued for some time peace- 
fully and assiduously discharging his pastoral duties 
to his flock, and showing himself to be a man who, if 
he did not dread the storm, was still more satisfied to 
cultivate and to enjoy the utilities of the calm. The 
calm, however, was destined to be short-lived, and, sin- 
gularly enough, it was broken up in the first instance 
by events in which he had no share, and over which he 
could exercise no control. In the summer of 1 38 1 the 
fearful insurrection of which Wat Tyler was the head 
broke out in several of the counties of England. The 
people had been exasperated by the enormity of their 
taxes, by the state of vassalage to the land in which 
they were held, and by the numerous disabilities, poli- 
tical and social, to which they were subjected, and one 
of the fiercest whirlwinds of populai* fury with which 
England had been visited for centuries, swept over 
the land. It is not necessary to go into details; 
suflSce it to say, that it was only after London had 
been invaded by the insurgents, and the chancellor and 
other ministers of State had been massacred, that the 
bloody tumult was at length suppressed and 1500 
of the insurgents were sent to the gibbet. The in- 
fluence of this sanguinary episode upon the fortunes 
of Wyclifie is our only reason for introducing it here. 
Sudbury, the chancellor, and archbishop, had fallen 
by the axe of the headsman, and Courtenay, the old 
and inveterate enemy of Wyclifie, became primate in 
his stead. This augured ill for the reformer, as 
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speedily appeared. He took the earliest opportunity, 
consistent with decency, to convene a synod for the 
express purpose of condemning the doctrines of Wy- 
cliffe. The monastery of Blackfriars was the place 
of convocation; and there, on May 17, 1382, bishops 
and doctors of law, bachelors of divinity, monks, and 
friars mustered in force. They were on the eve of 
commencing their work when a smart shock of an 
earthquake was felt to shake the city, and the faces 
of the conclave grew pale with terror ; an immediate 
adjournment was proposed and would certainly have 
been carried but for the presence of mind and in- 
genuity of the primate, who, unwilling to be a third 
time baulked in his design, suggested that the earth- 
quake was only a natural symbol of that purification 
from heresy of which the city stood so much in need, 
and which could not be accomplished without great 
commotion. The superstitious dread of the assembly 
was dispelled by this ingenious explanation, and it 
proceeded to its work. Ten articles, drawn from the 
writings of the reformer, were pronounced heretical, 
and sixteen erroneous. Circulars were sent through 
all the dioceses of the realm, apprizing the bishops of 
the finding of the synod, and charging them to see 
that none of the condemned doctrines were taught 
or held within the limits of their respective sees. 
To all this was added a special mandate to Oxford, 
by which Wycliffe was suspended, by name, from the 
exercise of all scholastic functiona Several friends 
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of Wycliffe were, immediately after, summoned before 
the synod and excommunicated. The University of 
Oxford, however, had undergone a change of feeling 
in regard to Wycliffe, and showed no inclination to 
carry out the injunctions of the synod. This led to 
further collision with the archbishop, in which the 
authority of the latter was, in the first instance, set 
at nought. The obstinate perseverance of the pri- 
mate, however, was at last successful. He prevailed 
on the youthful king to append his seal to the instruc- 
tions, and the university felt it no longer prudent 
to resist. Proceedings were accordingly instituted, 
though, strangely enough, not against Wycliffe him- 
self, but against his fipiends. 

It has been already mentioned that Wycliffe had 
announced his determination to appeal from the 
decision of the Oxford authorities on the occasion 
when they virtually expelled him from the univer- 
sity, to the parliament of the nation. This appeal 
he had now for the first time an opportunity of 
carrying into effect. It was drawn out in general 
terms, and embraced the right of all preachers of 
the gospel to imitate the example of the Saviour 
and his apostles in passing from place to place, 
teaching whatever was profitable to men. This was 
in accordance with views which he had been pro- 
mulgating of late with great fervency and zeal, 
and in obedience to which many earnest men had 
gone forth in various parts of the country, for the 
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purpose of exemplifying in some degree the ministry 
of Christ. The movement created alarm, and a 
royal proclamation was issued with a view to sup- 
press it. Wycliffe published a book in vindication, 
entitled, " Why Poor Priests have no Benefices," and 
in his representation to parliament, he made special 
reference to the royal proclamation refeiTed to, and 
required that the liberty taken from them should be 
restored. The Commons responded to this appeal, 
and petitioned the king to annul the obnoxious 
statute. The king was compliant and the statute 
was annulled. The same success, however, did not 
attend his own individual case. The doctrine of 
Transubstantiation was a definite point on which his 
enemies could fix, and he was cited to appear in 
person before a convocation at Oxford with Cour- 
tenay at its head. He stood solitary and alone in 
the presence of that convocation, but his sublime 
courage never for a moment forsook him. He re- 
fused to recant in word or thought ; he reiterated 
his denial of the real presence, and is said to have 
confounded his judges by the subtlety and power of 
his reasoning. We might have expected that a 
fatal issue would have come from such a meeting as 
this, but it pleased Him in whose hand are the hearts 
of men to will it otherwise, and the meeting was 
satisfied with the final expulsion of Wycliffe from 
Oxford and its university. This lenient measure did 
not come up to the expectations of Home, and Pope 
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Urban cited him to appear before a tribunal there. 
The summons, however, was in vain. A greater 
tlian the pope had laid him under arrest, for a shock 
of paralysis had prostrated his physical strength, 
and made the journey impossible. He was able only 
to send a written reply — a reply which must have 
made the ears of Urban to tingle, even although it 
emanated from one who was stretched in the feeble- 
ness of deadly disease. The last words of it were — 
" I take it as my belief that no man should follow 
the pope, nor no saint that is now in heaven, but in- 
asmuch as he followed Christ. If I err in this sentence, 
I will meekly be amended, if needs be, by death.'' 

From that palsied bed he rose once more, and, 
true to his noble and heroic character, he applied 
himself again to his pastoral duties. He was 
engaged in conducting the service of the church 
when a fresh access of disease suddenly smote him. 
He was carried to the rectory, and he there expired, 
on the last day of the year 1 384, in the sixtieth year 
of his age. Death found liim on his " watch-to wer'^ like 
a good soldier of Christ who neither expected nor de- 
sired any other discharge ; and, leaving his material 
part to rest in hope, carried his immortal spirit to the 
salutation of the Master, " Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant." His work was accomplished, and he 
was now withdrawn from the scene, to be hid in the 
pavilion of " the holy," from the *' strife of tongues." 

Any formal estimate of the character of Wycliffe 
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is unnecessiiry, for the events of his life, even as now 
dimly and imperfectly presented, sufficiently reflect 
it to enable every one to judge for himself. No 
small part of his power lay in his personal excellence, 
not even his bitterest enemies ever being able to 
point to the faintest stain of immorality in his 
conduct. His views of Scriptural doctrine were 
immensely ahead of his age, and altogether aston- 
ishing when the sentiments and circumstances of the 
time are taken into account. His ide^is with regard 
to toleration and religious liberty were perhaps still 
more remarkable ; and probably it is not too much 
to say, that if the principles by which that liberty 
should be regulated had always been as well under- 
stood as they were by him, the annals of even 
modern history would have been spared many a 
dark chapter of tymnny and blood. It were idle 
to dwell upon the service rendered by Wyclifife to 
the cause of the Reformatioa By him was the 
key-note struck, and the echoes continued to linger 
among the nations till they smote on the conscience 
of Luther and rose into a psean of glorious victory. 
Every one knows how Huss and Jerome caught the 
inspiration of his life and doctrines at Oxford, and 
carried them back to their native land. Every one 
knows how the students of Prague, on the occasion 
of a schism in the university there, passed over to 
Wittenberg and scattered the seeds in the land of 
John de Wesel and of Luther ; and every one knows 
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how the face of society has been changed, and the 
power of religion has been developed from that day 
to this, so that, standing on the proud eminence 
of om* own epoch, we can trace back the windings 
of that mighty river to its earliest promise in the 
preaching of Wycliffe, and see how it gathered 
breadth and momentum till it has assumed the 
majestic dimensions and force of the present day. 
Forty-two years after the interment of Wycliffe his 
bones were exhumed from the chancel of the chapel 
at Lutterworth where they were laid, were burned 
on a bridge at that place, and the ashes scattered 
on the bosom of the stream which flowed beneath. 
The words of Fuller are the best commentary on this 
miserable act of posthumous rage. "This brook," 
he says, " did convey his ashes to the Avon, — ^Avon 
into the Severn, — Severn into the narrow seas, — they 
into the main ocean ; and thus the ashes of Wycliffe 
were the emblems of his doctrine, which is now dis- 
persed all the world over." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PIONEERS OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM — SAVONAROLA. 

" The body of the church is searched in vain, 
To find the seat of the soul; for it Is nowhere; 
Here are two bishops, but 'tis not in them." 
H. Tatloh. 

•* Bring ann»— your weapons bring ye — 
Yc foes of rutli ! though sadness, 
Tliouj^h strength and terror cling ye, 
No more I fear your madness! 
Grief is tlie heart's true gladness. 
From love divine not straying." 

Savoxauolx. 

From the great English pioneer of the Reformatiou 
we pass to the consideration of one or two names 
associated with the same struggle, in its earlier stages, 
on the Continent. The subject of our present sketch, 
Girolamo Savonarola, was born at Ferrara, in northern 
Italy, in 1452, about thirty years befoi*e the birth of 
Luther. He was of noble extraction ; and his family, 
at one time resident at Bologna, removed thence to 
Ferrara, his grandfather, Michele, an eminent physi- 
cian, having been invited by the Duke of Ferrara to 
join his household and suite. The early education 
of Savonarola was conducted under the auspices of 
that physician ; and as he was a man of wide culture 
and taste for the times, he was most assiduous in lU'g- 
ing the studies of his grandson in like tracks with his 
own. Not long previous to this that event had taken 
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place which exercised so mighty an influence on the 
revival of learning in Western Europe, namely, the in- 
vasion of Constantinople by the Turks. Vast numbers 
of Greeks passed into Italy, carrying with them a lite-t. 
rature which had been so neglected for centuries 
there that it might be said to have been all but for- 
gotten, its very existence even being to many a thing 
unknown. Now, however, the New Learning, as it was 
called, began to receive some adequate attention ; and 
it was the fortune of Savonarola to be early initiated 
into its treasures. This advantage he seems to have 
highly prized, and Plato especially became a great 
power in his thoughts. All this, however, rather 
stimulated than satisfied his mind. It created an 
ideal of truth and virtue to which the actual world 
not only furnished no counterpart; but with which it 
was in direct and manifest antagonism. Nicholas V. 
occupied the chair of St. Peter. He was a man of 
considerable learning, but he did nothing to correct 
or rebuke the corrupt practices which had crept into 
the Church. The sale of indulgences was in full 
operation, and all that general laxity of morals which 
such an expedient for smoothing the path of crime 
must necessarily foster and sustain ; and we might 
easily suppose that to one who was honestly in 
search after truth and aspiring to virtue, such a state 
of things would appear evil in the extreme. He 
sought in vain for relief to his mind in the study of 

any or of all of those worthies which were then, and 

11 
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long after dominant in the schools, and he was led to 
conclude that by a conventual life he might be able 
to keep himself apart from the grosser forms of immo- 
rality, and gratify his longing for repose and for 
spiritual abstraction. Accordingly we find, that at 
the age of twenty-three he joined the order of the 
Dominicans, having clandestinely made his escape 
from his father's house, and fled to the convent at 
Bologna on St. George's Day 1475. He addressed a 
letter to his father the day after his arrival, in which 
he gives us a view of the feelings under which he had 
taken this important step. " The reason," he says, 
" which induces me to become a monk is this: the 
great wretchedness of the world and the iniquity of 
men — ^the violence, the adultery, the theft, the pride, 
the idolatry, the hateful blasphemy into which tliis 
age has fallen, so that, verily, I believe, one can no 
longer find a righteous man. I see virtue ruined 
and vice triumphant, and this is the greatest suffer- 
ing I can have in this world. Therefore, daily I en- 
treated my Lord Jesus Christ that he would rescue 
me from this defilement; continually I made most 
devout prayer to God, sajdng. Show me thy truth, O 
Lord, for to thee do I lift mine eyes." After pro- 
ceeding in this strain for some time, and declaring 
that he would not revoke what he had done, though 
he expected to become greater than Caesar Augustus, 
he concludes what must be acknowledged to have 
been both an affectionate and a respectful letter, by 
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requesting his father, with manly fortitude, to comfort 
his mother " of whom I beg, that together with you 
she will bestow her blessing on me, and I will ever 
pray fervently for your souls." The letter is dated 
"Bologna, April 25, 1475/' The selection of the 
Dominican order as that to which Savonarola should 
attach himself it is not very difficult to explain. It 
was, undoubtedly, the most active of the monastic 
orders; its founder, St. Dominic, was one of the most 
eloquent of preachers, and the preaching function to 
which Savonarola felt a strong inward prompting, 
received from this order the fullest recognition both 
in theory and in practice. In learning, too, it was 
far in advance of existing rival brotherhoods, while 
in internal discipline and general severity of manners, 
it was superior to other forms of monachism. Add to 
this that Thomas Aquinas, whose writings he had 
studied with considerable interest, belonged to the 
Dominicans, and we have a combination of circum- 
stances more than sufficient to account for his choice. 
There is abundant evidence that the step was not 
taken without much deliberation and anxiety; as in 
the case of Luther it was preceded by severe mental 
anguish, a state of unrest from which, whether he 
was to obtain deliverance by retiring to the cloister 
or no, he had no hope of deliverance anywhere elsa 
Although willing to discharge the ordinary func- 
tions of a lay brother on his entering the convent, 
he was not permitted to do so long. The superiors 
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had sense enough to perceive that he was capable of 
better things, and they i-equired at his hand a higher 
service. He was appointed to lecture to the con- 
vent on metaphysics and natural philosophy, and 
this he continued to do for a considerable time, till, 
feeling that this was scarcely the realization of his 
desires in forsaking the world, he betook himself ta 
the study of Augustine, and through that influence 
was guided to the pure and deeper wells of truth in 
the word of (Jod. That word was his meditation day 
and night, till he became so thoroughly familiar with it 
that he has been said to have known the greater part 
of it by rote. To this he added, as we may well 
suppose, the frequent exercise of prayer, so that his 
spiritual earnestness proceeded side by side with his 
scriptural knowledge, and it ended in a deeply-con- 
firmed feeling of the necessity of a personal and 
heartfelt piety, and in the acceptance of the Bible as 
the only absolute and final authority in religion. 
It was only after much inward struggle that he 
could prevail upon himself to assume the office of 
priest In this respect, as in some others, we trace 
a resemblance to Luther. His lofty idea of the office 
— its spirituality, its responsibility — ^taken in connec- 
tion with the laxity which was exemplified by those 
who held that office around him, made him debate 
much with himself and linger long on the thres- 
hold before he could take the decisive step. Preach- 
ing, however^ was a demand of his nature, and he 
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felt that unless he should speak to his fellows those 
great truths which were now the living laws of his 
own spiritual being, the great end of his existence 
would be unfulfilled. A priest, accordingly, he be- 
came, and it has been noticed that he preached his 
first sermon the year that Luther was bom. In 
1482 a war broke out between Ferrara and Venice, 
and the heads of the Dominican order who were at 
that time at Ferrara, deemed it expedient to with- 
draw from the scene of strife and transfer their 
schools to a more peaceful locality. Savonarola went 
to Florence, and immediately on his arrival was 
appointed to preach the fast-day sermons in the Lent 
season of 1483. There were great expectations 
entertained, for " prophecies had gone before upon 
him " as to his eloquence and general power. But 
they were not to be at this time fulfilled. He had 
failed to practise the graces of oratory; and although 
the spirit of it was in him, the mechanical adjuncts 
were wanting to such an extent that acknowledged 
failure on this occasion was the result The audience 
thinned perceptibly day by day, till the whole 
muster included no more than twenty-five. The 
preacher had the judgment to look to himself, and 
not, as is frequently done in such cases, to his 
audience for the cause. "I had neither voice, 
lungs, nor style," he says; "my preaching disgusted 
every one." This at least was a hopeful sign, he had 
already taken the first step towards a better result. 
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Fully resolved that nothing should be wanting on 
his part to overcome those obstacles which stood in 
the way of his success as a preacher, he now went 
into Lombardy and gave himself up to continual 
study and practice. He preached very frequently to 
young people and even to children, and in different 
localities, such as obscure villages and towns, he ex- 
perimented repeatedly, in the hope of surmounting 
through sheer perseverance the physical defects which 
opposed his success. His favourite book of Scrip- 
ture at this time was the Apocalypse of John, to the 
study of which he applied himself with the most 
fervid enthusiasm, its striking symbols and imagery 
possessing a great attraction to a mind which had a 
strong affinity with the imaginative and the mystical. 
His next great public attempt at preaching was at 
Brescia, a city in Venetian Lombardy. It was in 
the year 1485, very shortly after the succession to 
the pontificate of the infamous Innocent VIII. His 
favourite book of the Apocalypse was his theme. 
He denounced in the most unmeasured terms the 
profligacy of the Church, sparing neither pope nor 
cardinals; and his eloquence was such that it swept 
over his audience like the breath of a tempest. He 
seemed to the people to become transfigured before 
them to the size and similitude of a prophet, a charac- 
ter, indeed, which he scarcely hesitated to claim, and 
which the people for the most part were willing to 
accord. In a moral, if not in the foimal sense, he 
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was really such, and be does not appear to have laid 
claim to more. He was accastomed to maintain that 
he never said he was a prophet, but this he would say, 
that "God had sent him to prophesy a scourge to 
Italy, which if he did he would lose his body, but if 
he did not he would lose his soul." This is the answer 
to those who represent him as having claimed an 
authority which nothing but the working of miracles 
could have sustained. He was a prophet of right- 
eousness in the midst of surrounding evil He knew 
the perils of his mission, but he advanced to its 
fulfilment nevertheless. He was greatly encouraged 
as a preacher by his success on this occasion, and 
he resolved to apply himself to the culture of his 
faculties with unabated ardour. He passed again, 
however, for a season, into the shade; by contem- 
plation, study, and prayer, he sought to intensify his 
emotions, and obtain more thorough consecration for 
his life. From this he emerged in 1 487, at the provin- 
cial chapter of the Dominicans held at Reggio, where 
he displayed such shining abilities that Prince Pico 
della Mirandola, who was present, became so greatly 
interested in him that he wrote to the celebrated 
Lorenzo de Medici to invite him t.o become resident 
at Elorence. To this suggestion Lorenzo acceded. 
Savonarola repaired for the second time to Florence, 
and was appointed prior of the Dominican convent of 
San Marco there. The duties of this office he dis- 
charged in a manner too faithful to be pleasant to 
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his patron. He spared no abuse, nor did he conceal 
the feelings with which he regarded the fact that 
the public interests of the town were entirely sub- 
ordinated to the aggrandizement of one family. He 
used to preach in the garden of the cloister at the 
convent, again choosing his subject from the Apoca- 
lypse of John. The rush of auditors was so great that 
often not even the monks could gain admission. He 
-enlarged on the necessity for the Church's reforma- 
tion, he asserted that it was at hand, but that Italy 
would, in the first instance, be visited with heavy 
judgments. A3 illustrative of the fearless independ- 
ence, sometimes bordering on rudeness, of Savonarola, 
it may be mentioned that when formally inducted to 
the priorate of San Marco, he refused to comply with 
the old custom of pajdng a formal visit to Lorenzo, 
and invoking his blessing on the institution. It must 
be admitted that at this time Lorenzo continued to 
act towards him with considerable forbearance and 
patience, qualities which the uncompromising temper 
of Savonarola gave him repeated occasion to exercise. 
When he sent him at one time a large quantity of 
money for his convent, he retained the silver pieces, 
saying it was enough for him and his brethren, and 
sent the gold to the poor of St. Martin's. When 
Lorenzo ventured so far as to despatch a deputation 
to him, requesting him to change somewhat his style 
•of preaching for the sake of the public weal, he sent 
'back the deputation with the reply, " Tell Lorenzo 
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de Medici, who Las sent you to me, in my name, be 
is a Florentine, and the fii-st of the state; I a 
foreigner and a poor brother, yet will it happen that 
be must go hence, and I remain here/" 

While it is impossible to justify'' the rudeness of 
this, it is equally impossible not to perceive shining 
through it a determination of character which was 
neither likely to be driven from its purpose through 
fear, nor drawn from it through favour. Lorenzo's 
relation to him was very perplexing, and, on the 
whole, he acted towards him in a generous spirit. 
He was willing for improvements among his people, 
but not quite such rapid and radical improveme»ts as 
Savonarola would precipitate; and considering that 
the latter was where he was by Lorenzo's special 
appointment, and that neither frowns nor flattery 
could prevail on him to modify his speech, it must be 
confessed that the latter had a difficult part to play, 
.and that he mingled in the playing of it more mag- 
nanimity and forbearance than the circumstances of 
the times would have encouraged us to expect In his 
despair, indeed, he set up a rival preacher, as a counter- 
active to his eloquence ; but his violent fulminations 
only served to bring out the superiority of Savon- 
arola, and to confirm still further his influence. 

In 1491 the illustrious head of the Medici was 
seized with a dangerous illness. After a temporary 
recovery he again relapsed, and life now trembled in 
the balance. All that wealth could command was 
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invoked to his aii The quack who attended him 
prescribed a specific of amalgamated pearls and 
jewels, which, as might have been supposed, made 
bad worse. Nor did his spiritual counsellors minister 
to him with better success. Something more than 
the flatteries of the courtier are needed at such an 
hour, and, as he was deeply impressed with the 
sincerity of Savonarola, he invited him to his bedside 
and sought consolation at his hand. If in some 
respects the interview was unnecessarily stem on the 
part of the prior, at all events he did not leave him 
without the assurance that a strong and a living faith 
in the Saviour would secure the divine forgiveness. 

The death of Lorenzo, which happened on the 8th 
of April 1492, was the downfall of that powerful 
and illustrious family, which had been absolute in 
Florence for upwards of sixty years. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Pietro de Medici, but it was 
speedily apparent that the reins of government had. 
fallen into feeble and unworthy hands. The papal 
chair was occupied by Alexander VI. (Roderigo 
Borgia), one of the most flagitious of the Roman 
pontiffii, whose ambition and debaucheries roused the 
indignant thunders of Savonarola, and prepared him 
to recognise in Cliarles VIII. of France, who now, 
with a large army was on his way across the Alps 
for the invasion of Italy, a special messenger of ven- 
geance sent for the overthrow of that infamous hier- 
archy which brooded like a curse over Europe. He 
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had patriotism enough, however, to inspire him with 
the desire to preserve intact, if possible, the Floren- 
tine dominions ; and as Pietro had advanced to meet 
Charles YIII. in order to negotiate terms of peace, 
but had weakly agreed to the surrender of Pisa, the 
citizens of Florence were greatly displeased, and 
appointed Savonarola, along with four others, to 
seek out the king and demand its restoration. On 
this embassy he at once proceeded, and displayed 
such eloquence and tact as made a powerful impres- 
sion upon Charles. In the meantime the indignation 
of the populace had broken out against Pietro, and 
assuming the most violent and turbulent forms, it 
assailed his palace, ravaged his treasures of money 
and of art, necessitated the flight of himself and his 
two brothers to Bologna, and thus brought about 
the complete overthrow of the family. 

Charles made his formal entry into Florence with 
great martial circumstance and state on the 17th of 
November. The Florentines had the impression that 
it was a mere friendly visit, and were all enthusiasm 
to do him honour. They ftted him and feasted him in 
the most princely style, and were immeasurably sur- 
prised when he proceeded, as if he were their con- 
queror, to make proposals to them which were equally 
at war with their interests and their pride. Among 
his demands were the restoration of the Medici, 
the grant of large sums of money, and, in a word, 
the sovereignty of the city. In the meantime that 
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city was visited by a pestilence, which was working 
its ravages day by day. The hopes of the people 
were centred in Savonarola, nor were they dis- 
appointed. He exerted himself on behalf of the 
sufferers, urging his brethren of the convent to 
do the same; and, having systematized measures 
of relief, he next demanded an audience of the 
king. The latter had too vivid a remembrance of 
his recent interview to be eager for a second. At 
first, therefore, he refused, but, on being solicited 
a second time, he yielded. He received him with 
jnarked respect, and Savonarola on his side inaugur- 
ated the interview by holding up before him a small 
figure of Christ on the cross with these solemn words, 
" This is he who made heaven and earth. Honour 
not me, but him, who, as King of kings and Lord of 
lords, makes the universe tremble, and gives victory 
to princes according to his will and justice, who 
punishes and overthrows wicked and unjust kings, and 
will destroy thee with thy whole army if thou desist 
not from thy cruelty, and set not aside the project 
thou hast conceived against this city." He reminded 
him, moreover, of the fate of Sennacherib, and of the 
prowess of Joshua when sustained by the prayers of 
Moses, and concluded by advising him to relinquish 
'' his wicked and cruel scheme against the innocent 
and the faithfuL" The counsel of Savonarola was 
opportunely enforced by the appearance of D'Aubigny, 
the general of the army, who remonstrated with the 
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king on the time he was losing for his operations 
against Naples by his long tarrying in Florence; and 
the consequence of these united repi'esentations was, 
that, two days after, Charles and his army departed 
from Florence on their way to Naples, and Savonarola 
remained with a higher prestige than ever, — the re- 
cognised deliverer of the city. 

This danger passed away, he was more at leisiu« 
to occupy himself with internal reforms, and, as the 
convents were in a state loudly calling for this, to 
these he directed his attention. It is unnecessary to 
enter into detailed operations. From the unimpeach- 
able purity of his own life he was enabled to speak 
with effect; and although it was not in the power of 
any one man to cleanse altogether that Augean stable, 
he certainly corrected many of the more scandalous 
abuses, and introduced educational improvements of 
no ordinary value. Despairing, however, of being 
able to prevail on the mass of the clergy to subject 
themselves to such severity of living as he chose for 
himself, he founded a new convent to which those 
were invited who were disposed to be monks in deed, 
and to carry out with rigid consistency the life of 
self-sacrifice to which they were professedly bound. 
His relations with the pope, however, were still those 
of hostility and antagonism. He was alive to the 
corruptions which had their centre, if ndt their source, 
in the chair of St. Peter, and he failed not to de- 
nounce them with merciless eloquence in all circum- 
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stances and on all occasion& This was not likely to 
be allowed to continue long without signs of dis- 
pleasure, and the more especially that he had several 
implacable enemies at Kome who had the command 
of the papal ear. The exiled Medici were sojourning 
there and Mariano da Ghenezzano, the preacher who 
had been set up against him by Lorenzo but whom 
he had so signally discomfited. Add to these the 
King of Naples and the Prince of Bologna, and we 
have a hostile confederacy which, considering the 
doctrines he was so loudly proclaiming, Savonarola 
had too good reason to fear. They fastened, in 
the first instance, on the separation he had efiected 
in the convent of San Marco, although that proceed- 
ing had obtained the formal sanction of the pope. 
Nevertheless, affecting to see in it a dangerous 
precedent, and trusting, no doubt, to the character of 
the pope, whom they knew no previous acts or 
promises would bind, they demanded the dissolution 
of the new convent, and the re-union of San Marco 
and San Domenico with the Lombard congregation. 
Although not without misgivings at the idea of 
interfering with an individual so learned and in- 
fluential as Savonarola, the pope was prevailed upon 
to take some step toward the checking of his power. 
He accordingly issued a papal brief, forbidding him 
to preach during the approaching Lent at Florence. 
Strangely enough he prepared to obey this mandate, 
and would have actually done so, had it not been for 
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the interference of the Florentine magistrates, who, 
desirous of allaying the dangerous excitement on the 
matter pervading the community, who were strongly 
in favour of Savonarola, addressed a letter to the 
pope entreating him to cancel the brief. The repre- 
sentation was successful; and, to the mortification of 
the Medici party, an answer was returned withdraw- 
ing the prohibition, and permitting him to officiate 
in Florence as formerly. Accordingly he did preach, 
and not less caustic, withering, and denunciatory 
were his words than before. It was shortly after 
this that an insidious attempt was made to silence 
him by oflTering him elevation to the cardinalate. 
The story is, that the pope summoned to his presence 
a bishop of the Dominican order, desiring him to 
reply to the sermons of Savonarola. The bishop 
respectfully declined, on the ground that the various 
corruptions with which he charged the Church could 
not be denied, so that he would have nothing to say 
in answer to the preacher. The pope was nonplussed, 
and said. What then shall we do? " Reward him," 
answered the astute prelate; " give him a red hat; by 
making him a cardinal you will at the same moment 
make him a friend.'' The advice was accepted, and 
neither the pope nor the bishop could imagine it 
failing of success. They knew not the temper of 
Savonarola. The experiment was made. The bland 
Ludovico, appointed for the purpose, gradually un- 
folded the proposal. Savonarola intimated to him 
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that if he came to his sermon to-morrow he would 
receive his decision. Ludovico, though with no 
great heart for his preaching, complied, and was 
compelled to listen to a sweeping denunciation of the 
vices of the priesthood, and chiefly those of the 
magnates of the order, all which was summed up 
with the words, " Every other covering for my head 
will I refuse unto death, except it may be one which 
shall be dyed red with my blood." This was the 
beginning and the ending of the bribing policy to- 
wards Savonarola. 

We are now in the year 1496, about eight years 
after his public preaching began. And it now begins 
to appear as if the term of years, namely, ten, which 
he had assigned to himself at the commencement of 
his career, would be all that Providence should 
allow him. Notwithstanding his influence with 
the common people, there were many in Florence 
whom his preaching had exasperated greatly. Some 
of these were in positions of influence in the city, 
and he was himself enfeebled by a severe illness which 
had recently prostrated him. His spirit, however, was 
indomitable as ever, difficulties could only stimulate to 
more gigantic exertions, and dangers were the provo- 
catives of a more daring com*age. In the course of 
his declamations he gave utterance to the celebrated 
words of Augustine, which had also leapt forth from 
the lips of Wycliffe : " No one in mortal sin hath, 
in the sight of God, a true dominion over any of his 
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creatures." These words were the signal for the 
commenoement of resolute measures against him. 
They could admit of only one interpretation. The 
pope was notoriously living in gn>ss immorality, and 
what was the voice of the oracle but this, that he 
was unworthy and unfit to have any authority what- 
ever, far less to govern the Church The sentiment 
flew on the wings of the wind to the imperial city, 
and the pontifical reply was a suspension from preach- 
ing, and a summons to Savonarola to present himself 
at Rome without delay. This summons, however, 
he refused to obey either in the one article or in the 
other. He forwarded an elaborate vindication of his 
conduct to Rome, and continued in the meantime to 
preach as before. It should have been mentioned, 
however, that, along with the citation, there was also a 
brief addressed to the prior and convent of San Marco, 
and couched in language much more severe. It con- 
tained not only a repetition of the order to suspend 
his preaching, but enjoined, under threatening of 
excommunication, the breaking up of the new con- 
vent, and the replacing of matters in their former 
position. Notwithstanding the able defence of his 
conduct which he had sent to the pope, he seems to 
have been well aware that he had now fairly entered 
upon the final and deadly struggle, and being resolved 
to give that struggle as wide significance as possible, 
he proceeded to take measures accordingly. He was 
not wanting in bold and comprehensive grasp, of 
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which his policy on this occasion was strongly illus- 
trative. He addressed letters to the sovereigns of 
France, Spain, England, and Hungary, appealing to 
them to call a General Council. This was a bold 
step, since it was well known that General Councils 
were dreaded by the popes, these being the only 
check upon their conduct which the constitution of 
the Church supplied, while the present pope had 
fully more to fear from such than any of his prede- 
cessors. In the letters referred to Savonarola 
plainly and solemnly declared '^this Aleasander 
the Siocth is no pope, and cannot be recognised as 
such." One of these letters fell into the hands of 
Ludovico Sporzay one of the most malignant of all 
the enemies of Savonarola. This man had spies 
scouring the country, and in this way he obtained 
possession of the document. We can almost imagine 
the malign satisfaction with which he glanced over 
its contents, feeling as he read that he had his 
enemy in his power. He forwarded it to his 
brother the Cardinal Ascanius, whose hatred of 
Savonarola was little less than his own. Ascanius 
presented the letter to the pope, in a manner as 
if he were lingering over it to enjoy it the more. 
The hatred and indignation of the pope, not small 
before, became deeper and stronger than ever. He 
wrote to the Signory of Florence, urging them by 
alternate promises and threats to take steps against 
that '' son of blasphemy," as he termed Savonarola^ 
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requiring them to place him under arrest and to 
deliver him up to the See of Kome. This brought 
out more determinedly the character of the reformer. 
He hiEid for some time back ceased to preach, and 
had given up his pulpit to another, but now he at 
once resumed it, saying that he believed it to be the 
will of God that he should not submit to such a cor- 
rupt tribunal, and that he would be condemned by 
God if ever he should be so weak as to ask absolution 
for so righteous a resistance. As in this resistance he: 
was supported by the Signory of Florence, they were 
under the necessity of sending some vindication of 
their conduct in a letter to the Roman Pontiff. 

In this letter they claimed more for Savonarola 
than he was willing to do, except inferentially, for 
himself; setting forth not only the excellence of hia 
general labours, but asserting his character as a pro- 
phet in the most literal sense. They declared that it 
was nothing but his faithfulness and zeal which made 
him the object of attack, and they expressed their 
regret that they could not obey the papal commands, 
and that, indeed, it would be perilous to attempt it, 
considering the spirit and temper of the people, but 
that in other respects they would hold themselves 
and their people in all subjection and respect. An 
attempt was made about this time to reinstate Pietro 
de Medici in Florence, but intelligence having reached 
the Florentines the gates were barred and the plot 
was frustrated. The enemies of Savonarola, however. 
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became suddenly more active, and after various in- 
sults being offered to him while preaching, a bold 
attempt was made to seize his person in church. By 
the energy of his friends this effort was defeated, 
and he was conducted, by the assistance of a strong 
guard, in safety to San Marco. 

The Signory now became somewhat alarmed, such 
was the excited state of the populace, and they re- 
quested Savonarola, as a matter of prudence, to 
abstain from preaching for a time. To this he 
acceded, exhorting the people to be quiet and orderly. 
"He who persecutes," he said, "is miserable, but 
happy he who suffers persecution." That happiness 
he was now on the eve of experiencing in its bitterest 
forma On the 12th of May sentence of excom- 
munication was pronounced against "the heretic" by 
the pope, and a brief, corresponding thereto, was 
committed to Giovanni du Camerino, who, a deadly 
enemy of Savonarola, was afraid to venture in 
person into Florence, and therefore forwarded it 
from Sienna. The matter, however, was now widely 
spread, and in most of the capitals of Europe was 
the one engrossing theme of discussion. He was 
now fairly entered upon " the beginning of the end," 
and the pathway was opening before him which was 
lighted up at the end with the martyr-fires. Various 
intercessions were made with the pope on his behalf. 
Himself addressed a letter to him. In answer to 
all, the pope offers to withdraw his excommuni- 
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cation on the condition of Savonarola presenting him- 
self at Rome. This he refuses to do, but, on the 
contrary, resumes his preaching in the same strain of 
indignant denunciation of the pope and the clergy as 
foimerly, asserting in the strongest terms the falli- 
bility of the former. The wrath of the pontiff now 
flamed out against the Signory of Florence for not 
delivering up this "son of perdition." Still they 
refuse, but on the receipt of another missive they 
prohibit Savonarola from any further exercise of his 
preaching functions. On the 18 th of March he 
preached his last sermon, and never did the language 
of vehement denunciation rise to a higher pitch. 
After touching on various topics, he wound up the 
whole by declaring that the power of the pope was, 
in the hands of its present holder, a power, not of 
God, but of Satan, and one which he must resist to 
the last. He had counted the cost, and he was 
ready with the price. " Let us be content," he said; 
"the Lord do what pleases him," The remaining 
incidents of his life are exceedingly, though sadly 
instructive ; they show how much mischief may flow 
from one false step, from one single error, while they 
equally show on how frail a thread hangs the popu- 
larity with the multitude, of even the most disin- 
terested and heroic of men. 

The barbarous practice of subjecting a doctrine or 
a party to the ordeal of tire was then fully recognised, 
^nd it was one which^ as an exciting spectacle, had 
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irresistible charms for the populace. That fearful 
entertainment circumstances seemed to promise them 
ere long. Savonarola had, in some of his letters, 
talked as if miracles would not be wanting to 
confirm his doctrines. It is scarcely made out that 
he meant this in a literal sense ; but he had said 
enough to furnish a handle to his enemies. A 
minion of the pope, Francesco di Puglla, entered into 
debate with an over-zealous friend of Savonarola, 
Domenico da Pescia. He taunted the latter with 
the absence of miracles on the part of his master. 
Domenico fell into the snare. A supernatural test 
was demanded, and the "Ordeal" was whispered; but 
instead of that a debate was arranged for — a debate, 
however, which, in consequence of the non-appear- 
ance of Francesco, never took place. Again they 
met in Florence in 1498, and again the taunts were 
repeated. Domenico replied, and at last Francesco 
proclaimed his willingness to stand the ordeal of 
fire in proof of his doctrines. It was a grievous 
error in Savonarola giving countenance for a moment 
to such a presumptuous and irrational proposal, and 
the more so, that from some of his statements he does 
not seem to have been at all sure of its validity as a 
test of truth. At all events, it was a descent from 
the ground of both reason and Scripture, and a 
placing of the truth on the most perilous footing. It 
was evident, moreover, that his opponents had no in- 
tention of actually subjecting themselves to the action 
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of Ihe flamea Their reasoning was this: " If Giro- 
lamo is a holy man he will have charity, and hav- 
ing charity he will not desire that we or others should 
enter the fire and be burned for his sake. If he be 
not holy he will not hazard the trial, and we will 
gain the day." The ferment in the mind of the 
populace, and the eager desire of many of his friends, 
may have misled Savonarola^ but so it was that in 
an evil hour he consented that the impious experi- 
ment should be made. Contemporary historians 
assure us that there was no want of individuals 
eager for the honour of subjecting themselves to 
the ordeal. Most of the brethren of San Marco 
offered themselves privately, and even ladies of 
rank, the sisters of Savonarola among the number, 
desired to be taken. The ordeal was fixed for the 
7th of April, and the parties who were to submit to 
it were Fra Domenico and Giuliano BendenellL All 
was impatient excitement till the day arrived. In 
solemn procession the brethren of San Marco, with 
Savonarola at their head, and Domenico da Pescia in 
the rear, in his robes, with a cope embracing a red 
crucifix, advance to the fatal spot. Lighted tapers 
are carried aloft by the spectators, and all is ready 
for the consummation of the act. The Franciscans, 
however, begin to raise preliminary objections. 
Domenico must be disrobed since he certainly wore 
some material beneath his outer garments which 
would neutralize the fiame. This is no sooner over- 
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ruled than a second is raised. He must not go into 
the fire with a crucifix. Domenico maintains that it 
is the symbol of his warfare, the sign of his allegiance 
to Christ, and that he cannot give it up. And now 
Savonarola puts the host into his hands, when 
immediately a violent outcry is raised against the 
profanity of carrying into the fire the body of 
Christ Domenico is resolute. He must have the 
presence of his God with him in the flames, for it is 
to Him that he trusts for deliverance, and without 
this symbol he cannot go. The debate waxes warm 
and loud, when, all at once the heavens grow dark, 
and come down in such torrents of rain that the pile 
is drowned out, and that so effectually that it defies 
all efforts to rekindle it. The anticipated spectacle 
has become an impossibility, and the miserable 
populace are frantic at the disappointment. They 
cast all the blame upon Savonarola and his party, 
and taunt them with insincerity in their cry of 
"Viva Christo!" since they were not unwilling to 
carry their Christ into the flames. The tide was 
turned against Savonarola, and he was already on 
the edge of the wave which was to bear him on to 
his doom. His enemies eagerly chimed in with the 
populace and inflamed still further their passions, 
all manner of misconstruction being put upon the 
fact of his desiring the host to be carried into 
the fire. On the 8th of April the Church of 
San Marco became the scene of the most reckless 
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outrage and violence. The outbreak commenced in 
the Cathedra], where Fra Mariano, a Dominican, 
was to conduct his accustomed vesper. There was a 
determination on the part of the clergy of the Duomo 
to prevent or to break up the service, and for this 
purpose they had stimulated the mob. For some 
time all was peaceful; but just as Mariano entered 
the pulpit the crowd rushed in and violently expelled 
the audience from the church. Then rose the cry, 
" To San Marco, to San Marco," arid towards the de- 
voted convent swayed the infuriated rabble, not 
without leaving behind them some trail of blood. 
Savonarola met this tempest with the calmness of 
faith. He exhorted his brethren to use no violence, 
but to confine themselves to spiritual weapons. 
The Dominicans, however, were not disposed to adopt 
this counsel, and they offered obstinate resistance. 
The rabble cleared a way for themselves by burning 
the doors, and were now pressing on to the choir, 
where many of them were shot down by a Ger- 
man named Nercio, who had possessed himself of a 
musket, and taking up his post in the pulpit, em- 
ployed his weapon with deadly effect. The church 
was now a scene of smoke and din, confusion and 
blood, and the monks were beginning to sink from 
the suffocating state of the atmosphere, as well 
as from hunger and fatigue, when a message arrived 
firom the Signory requiring the laity to quit the 
cloister of San Marco under pain of contumacy, re- 
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quiring also that all the brethren of the convent 
should yield up their arms, and that Savonarola should 
instantly quit the territory of Florence, declaring 
that on no other conditions could they guarantee the 
safety of the convent and the lives of its inmates. 
Savonarola was desirous of at once giving himself 
up, but was prevented by his friends, who were by 
no means sure of the validity of the message, those 
who brought it not being able to show proper cre- 
dentials. A temporary calm was produced, and 
many withdrew from the cloister. The frenzy of 
the mob, however, was such that nothing could 
subdue it. They proceeded to sack, burn, and 
pillage the houses of various citizens. From this 
they turned again, more vehement than ever, to San 
Marco, and, armed with all sorts of weapons, they 
assailed it with fire and bludgeon, and endeavoured 
to make their way to the choir where the inmates 
had gathered for defence. The resistance of the latter 
was heroic and obstinate. The struggle continued 
upwards of three hours, Savonarola having, along 
with some friends, gone into the library to avoid 
the tumult. Both sides could count several killed 
or wounded, and midnight arrived without ending 
the fight. Some sort of understanding, however, 
was at length arrived at, and just at that moment 
officers of justice appeared from the Signory, requir- 
ing Savonarola, with his two most confidential 
friends, Domenico da Pescia and Silvestro Maruffi, 
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to attend them under safe conduct to the council 
To this Savonarola readily consented, although know- 
ing full well that it was only another step towards the 
stake. The Signory afc this time were by no means 
so favourable to Savonarola as formerly, and whether 
it was from fear of the mob or of the pope, it is cer- 
tain that they now became the willing accessories to 
his destruction. His farewell of the brethren was 
tender and simple, and deeply touched their hearts. 
When he gave up to them the keys with gentle and 
loving admonition and counsel, and a parting bless- 
ing, they were moved to tears. 

He needed a strong guard to protect him from 
the mob, and not without peril and diflSculty was he 
at length ushered into the palace. The three pri- 
soners, after some preliminary examination, were re- 
manded to separate ceUs, and on the self-same day 
official intelligence of what had taken place was 
forwarded to Rome, the parties at the same time 
requesting that an inquisition should be authorized 
for the purpose of a sifting examination of the ac- 
cused. These tidings were joyfully received at Rome, 
and the request of the Signory regarding an inquisi- 
tion was readily complied with. Savonarola was 
led forth from his cell, where he had passed his time 
in pious meditations, chiefly on the fifty-first Psalm, 
to confront the tribunal of sixteen judges appointed 
by the Signory, two of whom were commissioners 
from Rome, Their great object was to compel 
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Savonarola to retract both the opinions which he held; 
and the denunciations which he had hurled at the 
pope and the clergy. Nothing could exceed the calm 
and heroic bearing of their victim. He liad nothing 
to retract, and he would retract nothing. They ap- 
plied the torture, till even one of the deputies sickened 
with horror, and, under solemn protest, left the room. 
Nor were they contented with one day s torture, but 
repeated the process in still fiercer forms, day after 
day. Sometimes when the weakness of nature 
deprived him of the command of his faculties, they 
extorted words from him which they could twist 
into something like retmctation. But so soon as 
his consciousness returned, and he became aware of 
what they alleged he had said, he reiterated his 
opinions as before, and declared that whatever they 
might seem to draw from him under the extremity 
of suffering, must be ascribed to the sinking of 
nature and not to any change in his principles or 
views. The Signory communicated the result, or 
rather the no- result of their bloodthirsty proceedings 
to the pope. The pope wrote back, repeating a 
demand he had formerly made, that Savonarola and 
his associates should be sent forward to Rome to be 
dealt with there. This, however, the Signory par- 
ried, as they considered that it was due to the 
dignity of Florence that the whole matter should 
take issue with them. This was at length acceded 
to, and the papers necessary for the ultimate decision 
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were sent forward to the college of cardinals with 
the pope at its head. This brought the case to a 
speedy conclusion. The pope declared that Savona- 
rola should die, though he were John the Baptist. 
The sentence was pronounced upon the three — 
Savonarola, Domenico, and Maruffl They were to 
be hanged and burned at Florence on the day of the 
vigil of the Ascension. The exercises of the former 
between the making known to him of the sentence 
and its being carried into effect were such as might 
have been inferred from his character. His bearing 
was calm and self-possessed, and he girt himself for 
his approaching baptism of blood in the manner 
which became an earnest lover of truth and a 
humble, though confident, expectant of heaven. 

The place of execution was the very spot where the 
fiery ordeal was to have taken place. When he arrived 
there, the confessor asked him if he had anything 
to say before taking his last journey, when Savon- 
arola replied, " Pray for me, and tell my fi-iends that 
they take no offence at my death, but continue in my 
doctrine and in peace." He was placed in the centre 
on the scaffold, as being the greatest culprit of the 
threa As he ascended the fatal steps he pronounced 
the apostle's creed, and when that was over he cast 
one strangely sad, yet affectionate look over the mul- 
titude who had assembled to witness his execution. 
It is stated that the last functionary of the law had 
resolved to light the fire beneath him so quickly after 
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fostenirig the iron round his neck as to make hinir 
suffer two deaths in one. But he was baulked in 
his purpose by the falling of the iron among the fag- 
gots, so that before he had found it again, the spirit 
of the martyr was beyond his reach. There were 
some sad illustrations of human nature around that 
pile. The bitterest malignity and the most despi- 
cable cowardice were equally displayed. On the one 
hand they taunted the hero in his latest agonies — 
*' Now, brother, it is time to perform miracles." On 
the other hand, because a strong wind blew the 
flames aside and prevented them for a time from 
touching the bodies, the people read an omen of 
divine displeasure against themselves and approbation 
of the martyrs, and fled in precipitate and super- 
stitious haste, the return of the flame, however, 
being followed by the return of the people. Thus 
died one of the pioneers of the Reformation — one of 
the truest men, if obedience to conscience even unto 
death be a test of truthfulness — whom the world 
has seen. His body was burned, his ashes were 
scattered on the bosom of the Arno ; but his spirit 
was set free, juid while it rose to the splendours of a 
higher life, it continued, not the less, in the memories 
of men, to haunt its old places of the earth, and to 
beckon forward to a brighter and a better day. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PIONEKES OP KEIIGIOUS FREEDON — ^JOHN OF WESEL. 

**It may be that the end 
Of noblest change rnnst gradually be sought— 
• And Rea8on*8 heroes with mind's foes contend 
From step to step." 

In glancing at the great Beformation of the sixteenth 
century, we find that not only in Italy, Bohemia, 
and England there were some remarkable men who 
prepared the way for Luther and his work, but that 
in Germany also, as we might naturally have ex- 
pected, such had arisen, — men, whose writings and 
actions, although falling short of effecting any organic 
revolution, had nevertheless taken root in the national 
mind, and from being more accessible to Luther than 
those of other nations, had, in point of fact, exerted 
a much more powerful influence upon him. The 
learned Dr. XJllman, in his able work on the " Be- 
formers before the Beformation'* complains of this 
fact having been greatly overlooked, so that while 
most men are familiar with the struggles of Wyclitfe, 
Jerome, Huss, Savonarola, and such like, the names 
of John De Koch, Wesel, Gregory of Heimburg, 
Wessel, and other German pioneers of the Beforma- 
tion are almost altogether unknown. We select the 
one mentioned at the head of this chapter, as repre- 
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sentative in some sort of this group of eai'ly, although, 
as regarded anything like immediate and tangible 
results, unsuccessful reformers, and taking for our 
guide the accomplished author referred to, shall en- 
deavour to set down some of the more important 
particulars of his Ufa 

His family name was Bichrath, but his usual 
designation was Joannes de Vesalia, or John of 
Wesel, — an appellative derived from an inconsider- 
able town, situated on the banks of the Bhine 
between Coblentz and Mayence, namely, Ober- 
Wesel, where he was born. The date of ,his birth 
is not ascertained, beyond the fact that it was 
within the two first decades of the fifteenth century, 
A similar obscurity hangs over his parentage, and not 
until he appears as a student at the University of 
Erfurt (a place interestingly associated with the name 
of Luther) do we find anjrthing of historical credi- 
bility pertaining to his career. Tliis university had 
been established under a letter of privilege from Cle- 
ment VII., obtained through the zeal of the bui- 
gesses, somewhere about the year 1390. Partly 
from its advantageous situation, but principally from 
the prudence with which it was arranged and con- 
ducted, it rose speedily into considerable importance 
and popularity, — an importance which it retained 
without any rival, as the great centre of instruction 
in central and northern Germany, till the establish- 
ment of that of Wittemberg, which then divided 
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with it the palm of usefuhiess and honour. It re- 
ceived an enormous accession of students from Prague 
in 1409, when some division took place in the latter 
institution, and large numbers in consequence trans- 
ferred themselves to Erfurt. Its importance at this 
time may be estimated by the fact, that it furnished 
an eminent professor to the University of Leipsic, and 
another to the Academy of Rostock, while it had 
also the privilege of sending commissioners to the 
councils of Constance and Basle. There were some 
things connected with the history of this university 
that tended to originate and sustain the spirit of 
reform. It was not strictly of ecclesiastical origin, 
but sprung from the efforts of an independent citi- 
zenship, and consequently it was not under such 
strict ecclesiastical surveillance as most universities 
were ; and, secondly, the migration of so many stu- 
dents from Prague where the celebrated John Huss 
was professor, would inevitably tend to the enkind- 
ling of a spirit of movement and inquiry. Among 
the distinguished individuals who filled professorial 
chairs was Jacob of Jiiterbock, a man who, from his 
enlightened liberality, and his desire for ecclesiastical 
improvement, is in some respects worthy to be num- 
bered with those who prepared the way for the 
Reformation. In such a university and under such 
teachers, it was not surprising that Wesel should 
have received an impulse in the direction of pro- 
gress, and that as he became better and better 

13 
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acquainted with the absolute constitution and the 
flagitious practices of the Church, he should have been 
fired with the ambition to bring about, if possible, a 
more satisfactory state of things. 

There is a great lack of definite and authentic 
information regarding Wesel's earlier life. He is sup- 
posed to have entered upon his studies about the 
year 1440, and he is known to have taken his degree 
as Master of Arts in 1445, about which time too he 
entered the clerical profession. The precise year in 
which he became a professor cannot be determined ; ^ 
we only know that in his work on Indulgence, which 
is judged to have been written in 1450, he speaks 
of himself as having been appointed a professor of 
Holy Scripture. Six years after he was made Doctor 
of Divinity, when his reputation both as a preacher 
of the gospel and as a university professor was fully 
established. The influence which he wielded may be 
gathered from the saying of Luther. *' John Wessalia 
ruled the University of Erfurt by his books, and it 
was out of these that I studied for my master's de- 
gree." As still further illustrative of his influence, 
it may be stated that in 1458 he was chosen vice- 
rector, under Count John of Henneberg. 

It is universally known that the great prominent 
abuse of the Church — that which more than every- 
thing beside roused the indignation of the thought- 
ful, and led to its overthrow — was the system of 
indulgences. It was against this that the ninety-five 
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theses of Luiher were posted on the Church of Wit- 
tenberg, but many a conscience lifted up its indig- 
nant protest against the system previous to that. The 
history of the practice exemplifies the velocity with 
which a bad ])rinciple developes itself, and how natu- 
rally and easily it passes through all the stages of 
evil, until its abstract falsity stands out displayed 
in all the flagitious maturity of its fruits. At first 
indulgence was nothing more than the remission of 
Church censures and penalties, dependent on the peni- 
tence and reformation of the offender. His reception 
back into the bosom of the Church, and the restora- 
tion of his rights and status there was regarded as 
an act of merciful indulgence on the part of the 
Church, and was designated accordingly. By-and-by 
it was raised to the dignity of a sacrament ; at all 
events this name was applied to the conditions on 
which the indulgence was granted, — these were con- 
trition of the heart, confession with the mouth, 
and satisfaction by works. At this time the indul- 
gence had reference exclusively to the present life, and 
it was dependent, not on payments of money, but on 
bodily penance and inward repentance. Shortly 
after this, however, it became lawful for a man to 
perform the conditions of the indulgence (namely, 
the penance prescribed) by a substitute, and then the 
fatal step was taken of substituting for the usual 
pains and personal mortifications some supposed ser- 
vice to the glory of God, which, we need not add. 
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was just another name for the good of the Church* 
These were, doubtless, at first, acts of service ; such, 
for example, as joining those great military expedi- 
tions to Palestine, known as the Crusades, in connec- 
tion with which a mighty impulse was commimicated 
to the system. Money, however, is the great symbol 
of power, and the Church required it as well as the 
State. It was not long, accordingly, till this began 
to be accepted in lieu of personal service, and so the 
traffic was established by which the consequences, 
both present and future, of men's sins could be 
escaped by pecuniary payments, while these very 
sins of its members thus became a source of daily 
increasing revenue to the Church. 

It is necessary, however, that every doubtful prac- 
tice, especially when that is carried on in the name 
of a confederation, whether ecclesiastical or civil, 
should be able to point to some theory in reason, in 
history, or in the nature of things, for its justifica- 
tion ; and the more doubtful the practice, the greater 
the need for some such buttressing process. Accord- 
ingly we find that learned doctors of the Church set 
themselves to shape a theory adapted to the require- 
ments of the case. It was in this case as in many 
others, the practice did not spring from the theory, 
but the theory from the practice. Alexander of 
Hales, or Halesius, as he was called, from the fact 
that he was educated at Hales in England, one of the 
most celebrated scholastics of the thirteenth century, 
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and, on account of his logical powers, designated 
*' Doctor Irrefragibilis,*' was the first to suggest a 
speculative defence of indulgences. He propounded 
the doctrine of the Treasure of the Church as furnish- 
ing a complete vindication of the practice. That 
doctrine was that Christ had by his sacrifice and 
obedience not only done all that was necessary to 
meet the demands of law and justice, but had done 
much more than was necessary, and that all the 
superfiuity of his merits was carried to the credit 
of the Church, and constituted a treasure in the 
Church's hands, out of which it could at any time 
draw, in order to supplement the merits of those 
who were defective. To the superabundant merits 
of Christ they added those of eminent saints and 
martyrs, who were also supposed to have done far 
more than strict duty required, and thus to have 
left in the hands of the Church a considerable addi- 
tion to the sinking fund of its treasures. Over all 
this accumulation of superfluous merit, the Church, 
in its great representatives, the pope and the bishops, 
had absolute power, so that they could dispense it to 
whom they would, and on such conditions as they 
might themselves prescribe. This theory was still 
further carried out by Albert the Great and Thomas 
Aquinas. Accepting this, then, as a conclusive defence, 
the system of indulgence, so destructive of indi- 
vidual responsibility, and so fatal to all the interests 
of morality, went on day by day. " It was useful 
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in two ways/' they said ; " originally, it benefits him 
who receives it, because he performs the vservice for 
which it is bestowed ; and, derivatively, it benefits 
him in whose behalf the service is done, which is the 
procuring cause of the indulgence*' In reference to 
its influence beyond tlie present life, they maintained 
"that an indulgence (if the thing were stipulated 
beforehand) would benefit not merely the living, but 
also the dead ; for that there was no reason why the 
Church should be able to transfer the common good 
of her merits to the living, and not also to the dead. 
The strongest principles of our nature, therefore, 
were enlisted on its side — the love of men for 
themselves, for their relatives, father, mother, sister, 
brother, their love for the Church to which they had 
a superstitious attachment ; all were pressed into the 
service of this infamous system, and money flowed 
into the coffers of the pope, which more than kept 
pace with his needs, if not with his desires. So 
thoroughly had the whole matter been systematized, 
that during the fourth century a list of prices was 
attached to particular sins, and the usage assumed the 
character of a mercantile transaction in every respect, 
and was carried on as such by all concerned. The 
effect on the great body of the people was such as might 
have been imagined. The pretended importance oi 
contrition and penitence was readily forgotten, and the 
element of barter, with money on the one hand and 
eternal salvation on the other, was all that remained. 
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A system which offered such outrageous violence 
to the universal conscience of humanity was not 
likely to continue long without some stray voices 
being lifted against it. And such was the case. 
A solitary protest here and there had occurred at 
intervals from the thirteenth century down to the 
hour when Luther aimed at the system his fatal blow 
at Wittenberg. One of the' most notable of these was 
that of Jacob of Jiiterbock, who, though with some- 
what " bated breath," spoke of it in a manner fitted 
to bring it into disrepute. He was immediately 
followed by John of Wesel, who, a man of stronger 
feeling and greater impetuosity of character, assailed 
the system, root and branch, with a fearless and 
unsparing hand. 

In 1450, the year of jubilee appointed by Clement 
VI., a festival which was extended into 1451, he 
wrote a Treatise against InduJgencea The jubilee 
years were the great culminating occasions of the 
practice. At first these were intended to be held 
only every hundredth year, when promises were 
issued from the papal chair, that all who should that 
year visit with reverence the churches of the apostles 
Peter and Paul in Eome, and there do penance and 
confess their sins, should obtain not only a full, but 
the very fullest forgiveness of all theii- sins. This 
display of the papal plenitude drew immense multi- 
tudes from aU quarters to Rome, upwards of two 
hundred thousand having visited it the first yetvr, 
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and, as a consequence, the imperial city was vastly 
enriched. It was then considered, however, that a 
hundred years was too long to wait for another such 
harvest, and it was resolved to adopt the Jewish 
period of every fiftieth year. Even this, however, 
was considered too long, the popes being troubled to 
think "how many sinful souls might depart this 
life, during so long an interval, without participating 
in the graces of the jubilee." In the jubilee of 
1350 the number of the pilgrims rose to one million 
two hundred thousand. In 1389 Urban VI. fixed 
every thirfcy-third year for a year of jubilee, and in 
1470 Paul II. determined that they should be held 
every twenty-fifth year. The one immediately pre- 
ceding the date of the last mentioned arrangement 
was held, as already stated, in 1450, and was ex- 
tended into the following year. 

It was in connection with this that Wesel felt 
roused to take action in the matter, and wrote the 
treatise against the whole system of indulgences to 
which we have referred. The key-note is vigorously 
struck in the introductory remarks, where he say^s, 
" We read the discourses of Jesus Christ the Son of 
God recorded in the four Gospels ; in these the mys- 
teries of salvation, and probably all that is needful 
for its attainment are contained, but not a word is 
said of indulgences." The same remark he applies to 
the writings of the apostles and to those of Gregory 
of Nazianzen, Ba«dl, Athanasius, Chrysostom, Ambrose, 
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Jerome, and Augustine. He concludes by saying 
that there was a time when he himself argued in 
their favour, "having, as a scholar, too easily as- 
sented to my teachers/' He afterwards proceeds to 
lay down certain propositions relative to indulgences, 
seven in number, in which, among other things, 
while admitting that the pope or the Church has 
authority to absolve from the penalties which man on 
his own arbitrary law has affixed to sin, he positively 
denies that Holy Scriptures do anywhere state that 
any priest, or even the pope, can grant an indul- 
gence which shall liberate a man from the penalties 
denounced against him by God. The reasonings of 
Wesel on his seven propositions is remarkably pene- 
trating and scriptural. Indeed, this was his gi*eat 
excellence, as it was also his strength, that he takes 
his stand upon Scripture, and always proceeds on 
the principle that that is the only primary source of 
our knowledge, and the ultimate standard of appeal. 
It was necessary also, however, to meet his oppon- 
ents on the ground of the alleged infallibility of the 
Church. This infallibility he denies, and enters into 
lengthened argumentation on the point. It is uni- 
versally admitted that the treatise of Wesel is 
characterized by great intellectual ability, while in 
some respects it has a dogmatic value superior to 
even the Theses of Luther, going more directly 
down to the foundation of the evil, and advancing 
positive principles of an antagonistic kind with a 
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clearness and fulness which left little to be desired 
That in all this he should have had a moulding 
effect on the mind of the fonner can scarcely be 
doubted. Taking liim all in all, however, he was 4 

not possessed of that array of qualities necessary to 
make him the direct agent of a reformation, and he 
had not that concurrence of circumstances which 
were calculated, as in the case of Luther, to give 
diffusive energy to his words, and to charge them 
with great historic issues. 

We pass now to another stage in Wesels career. 
He had been thus engaged, with little or no moles- 
tation, although not without sinister eyes being 
upon him, in the work of a theological teacher at 
Erfurt, for about ten years. In 1 460, as is generally | 

supposed, he was called to Mayence as a pre^-cher. I 

Here, however, he did not continue long. He seems 
to have been wanting in courage — in the power to 
face and to brave physical evils. His recantation 
towards the close of his life, under the terrors of the 
Church, was an illustration of this. So also here. 
A pestilence had broken out at Mayence, and he is 
said to have taken fright and fled from the city. 
Shortly thereafter he is found at Worms, occupjdng 
the oflSce of preacher there, and in that city (also so 
interestingly associated with Luther) he resided for 
seventeen years, holding the office referred to till he 
was sent to that prison in which he ended his 
earthly career. 
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Worms had long been the scene of violent and 
complicated struggles between the citizens and the 
dignitaries of the Church. The tyrannical usurpa- 
tions of the bishops the former were by no means 
disposed to allow, and various collisions of a serious 
character had, from time to time, taken place. The 
bishopric was at this time held by Eeinhard I. of 
Sickingen, a man of stern purpose and almost indo- 
mitable will The manner in which he was accus- 
tomed to deal with the refractory townsmen may be 
inferred from the curious fact, that when the magis- 
trates caused chains to be permanently affixed to 
the gallows for the execution of criminals, instead of 
pursuing the ancient custom of acknowledging the 
bishop's authority by applying to him for a halter, 
he straightway summoned before him the provost 
and council, and tendering to them an admonition 
to beware in future of such innovations, he con- 
cluded by saying, that " neither he nor his bishopric 
were so impoverished as not to possess plenty of 
ropes to hang even rebellioua Tnagistratea if neces- 
sary. Nevertheless, he was a zealous and rather 
public-spirited man within certain limits, and, so 
long as ecclesiastical authority was not impugned, 
was willing to promote internal reforms. Many 
of the monjtsteries, accordingly, were much improved 
through his instrumentality. To those, however, 
who were presumptuous enough to question any 
foundational principle he was an implacable oppon- 
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ent, and such an opponent he proved to John of 
Wesel. 

It was in no smooth times, accordingly, that the 
latter entered upon his preaching duties at Worms. 
Wliat with the struggles which were constantly- 
occurring between the citizens and the higher clergy, 
what with the corniptions in doctrine and practice 
against which his conscience compelled him to pro- 
test, and what with the evil eye of Reinhard upon 
him — ever on the outlook for any heretical senti- 
ment which he might propound — it could not be 
easy for liim to keep his principles below the suflfer- 
ing point and remain at peace with his own con- 
science at the same time. This, however, he does not 
seem to have been at all careful to attempt ; how- 
ever diflScult it may be to reconcile the boldness of 
his preaching with the physical timidity which he 
at other times displayed, it cannot be denied that 
that boldness was great, leading him to hurl his 
denunciations against everything, whether it was a 
principle or a practice, a pope or a priest, that came 
into collision with the supremacy of Scripture as the 
standard, and its exclusiveness as the source, of 
spiritual truth. He charged the clergy with an 
insatiable love of gold, with pharisaic pride and 
formality, destitute of even one spark of faith, of 
general unfaithfulness to their oflSce, and of going 
into that office with no other view than to feed 
themselves and not the sheep, and to promote their 
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own interests instead of nourishing their people. 
He boldly and eloquently set forth the duties of the 
preacher and pastor, and insisted, above all things, 
that he should administer to the flock the pure 
gospel as it was contained in the word of God He, 
moreover, asserted the doctrine of justification by 
faith in the most unmistakeable way. Accoixiing 
to him, the very essence of the gospel was Christ 
and Christ's righteousness, producing as its fruit and 
its evidence a life of holiness and love. He pro- 
pounded the general principle that in the written 
word alone was the mind of God regarding the 
sinner's salvation, to be obtained, and applying that 
principle in a spirit of meekness and prayer, he was 
enabled to bring up from its long hiding-place what 
that mind of God really was — thus throwing him- 
self into conflict at once with the pretensions of the 
pope and the doctrinal belief of the Church. Not 
even Luther himself more clearly discerned and more 
lucidly proclaimed those two great points — the 
battle-points, as they afterwards proved to be, of the 
Reformation. Along with such preaching as tliis 
there was also evinced by him a strong faith in the 
future. The foreground might be dark, but the 
distant prospect was clear. With almost prophetic 
instinct he discerned and announced a better time as 
not far in the distance, and spoke with the utmost 
assurance of the approach of the hero who was to 
deliver them. There might be some points on which 
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received authority to ordain what they please/' 
After appealing to Scripture facts and teaching in 
confirmation of this, he adds, "I care not for the 
two-homed mitre ; the shining infula affects not me. 
I abominate the priestly slippers decorated with 
precious stones and gold. I laugh at the high- 
sounding names, the tragic titles, the lofty triumphs. 
They are mere semblances, and anything rather than the 
badges of a true pastor, bishop, or teacher, when that 
is lacking which alone gives them worth and renders 
them tolerable." He applies his principles to the actual 
state of matters among the different orders of the 
clergy, and shows how very unlike that was to what 
Scripture and the interests of truth and morality 
required. 

Tiie precise date of this work has not been ascer- 
tained, but it is supposed to have been wiitten to- 
wards the latter part of his ministry at Worms. It 
was altogether surprising that he should have been 
allowed to vent such unpalatable sentiments so long 
as seventeen yeara. Not that his path was altogether 
smooth, for he had many obstructions to meet and 
much ill-will to contend with ; still, the fact is 
certain that up to this time no decided measures 
were taken against him. 

There is extant in the university library of Bonn, 
in manuscript, the fragment of a letter from Wesel 
to Bishop Reinhard of Seckingen, from which it 
appears that that dignitary had been treating him 
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with marked severity, and as one whom it would be 
necessary to reduce to order and subjection by what- 
ever means. It bears no date, but is supposed to 
have been written the year before he was formally 
arraigned before the Inquisition, on a charge of 
heresy. That event took place in February 1479, 
and the place selected for the holding of the court 
was the city of Mayence. The public and authorita- 
tive mover in the matter was the Archbishop of 
Mayence, instigated, no doubt, by enemies of smaller 
mark. That dignitary had a lively impression of 
the abilities of Wesel, as may be gathered from the 
fact that he solicited the assistance of eminent doctors 
in theology from the universities of Heidelberg and 
Cologne. "Since this man is a person of great 
subtility, we need the help of some men well versed 
in Holy Scripture, and of sound judgment and dis- 
cretion." Three celebrated doctors were accordingly 
sent forward by each of these learned corporations. 
These men proved the most zealous and prominent 
actors in the prosecution of WeseL The antecedents 
of the archbishop (he having formerly shown great 
sympathy with reforming principles), and his own 
secret convictions, as some have asserted, conspired 
to keep him comparatively passive. Gerard von 
Alton was the inquisitor proper on the occasion, 
having been appointed to that office some years 
before. Whatever his fitness for the office, it is 
generally allowed that he displayed but a very small 

14 
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measure of ability or learning on the trial of Wesel. 
Nicolaus of Wachenheim, from Heidelberg, was the 
most distinguished theologian of the gi-oup. He had 
long held a professorial chair in the university of 
that town, and was now well stricken in years. 

There are papers extant which contain a full and 
circumstantial account of the trial It is not neces- 
sary here to enter upon the details. It was a sad 
trial in several respects, and chiefly in this that the 
accused was overborne into something like a general 
recantation of the doctrines which in the seascm of 
health and vigour he had so boldly preached and 
maintained. He was by this time indeed a frail old 
man. He had been for some time in prison ; he had 
previously experienced treatment wasting and vexa- 
tious, especially to one in whom the strength of life 
was greatly diminished, and when he was led for- 
ward between two Minorites into the court to 
confront his accusers and judges, we are told that 
he was " pale, looking like a corpse and with a staff 
in his hand.'' It was not wonderful, perhaps, at 
least looking at the matter from the human side, 
that his courage should have partially failed. His 
answers on some of the points, such as indulgences 
and salvation by grace, by no means conveyed the 
idea that he had changed his mind, but on others 
he was less firm ; and the end of the whole was that 
he agreed to make a formal and public recantation 
c^ the ^errors" laid to his charge, and this he actually 
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did, first in the refectory of the Minorites before the 
bishop and clergy, and afterwards in the cathedral, 
before the people. 

It was a seeming triumph to the powers of evil, 
but it was only seeming, for the words of Wesel had 
been carried far and wide, and, seeds of immortal 
truth as they were, they had taken root in many 
hearts. The harvest was destined to appear ere 
many daya Still the circumstance was to be deplored. 
It was unlike the man, unlike the cause which he 
represented, and unlike the spirit in which he had 
hitherto maintained that cause. How unlike, for ex- 
ample, that soul of lofty devotion which animated his 
words in the period of his youthful vigour and en- 
thusiasm. ''Let the fiesh be beaten to pieces and the 
old man suffer affliction ; let the body of sin die, that 
the spirit may be saved and the new man rise again ; 
let the rod of correction smite, — ^but do thou, O 
Lord, grant courage to bear it ; let waves of temp- 
tation break in, but do thou give strength to sur- 
mount them; let persecutions arise, but do thou send 
victory from heaven !" Had he carried the spirit of 
these sublime words with him in his appearance before 
the tribunal of Mayence, what an added lustre would 
have been given to his name, and instead of appear- 
ing as a disfigured and broken column in the field of 
strife, though still grand even in its fragments, he 
would have stood up before the face of humanity 
like a central pillar of truth and heroic daring, with 
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the liglit of heaven on its summit and the gathered 
tributes of the nations piled around its base. Let 
us be thankful, however, for what he was enabled to 
do, and deal softly with his memory in what he 
failed to accomplish. We have reason to believe 
that the spirit was willing, though by reason of 
years and many infirmities, the flesh was weak ; 
and how much the spirit is dependent on its mortal 
companion we all know very well. 

His case is not without touching lessona Simple 
and constant reliance upon God is the only way to 
be strong in the day of battle. His language was 
sometimes more irritating and denunciatory than 
either ptudence or duty required, and we not seldom 
find, as in the case of the apostle Peter, that the 
temperaments of such as are thus characterized, are 
subject to reactions of depression and timidity in 
proportion to their previous excitement. Such seems 
to have been the case with WeseL His case reads to 
the world, however, another lesson — the fruitlessness 
as well as the guilt of even seeming to yield in a 
matter of conscience and duty. His gain was small. 
His writings were committed to the flames, and him- 
self, notwithstanding his recantation, was sentenced 
to imprisonment for life in the Augustinian monas- 
tery at Mayence — a sentence which was cancelled 
by the hand of death, ere he had passed two years 
in his prison, having died full of years and full of 
sorrows, though not, we believe, without the strength 
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of heavenly consolation and the light of heavenly 
hope, in the year 1481, being somewhere about 
seventy years of age. Although he suffered partial 
eclipse towards the end, he was nevertheless a 
"bright and a shining light." He exercised no 
slight influence in preparing the way for the great 
Reformation; and his name will be held in honour 
by every heart in which that event has a proper 
place. All through life, and so long as his powers 
remained to him, he was an honest, fearless, faithful, 
and self-sacrificing man. Sobriety, justice, and piety 
distinguished his career, and he did not quit the sphere 
of his labours and sufferings without leaving many a 
footprint of truth and of goodness behind him, such 
as all the terrors of the Inquisition were unable to 
efface. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PIONEEES OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM — MARTIN LUTHER. 

" Vain are your fetters, tyi'aiits, for the mind ! 
Thy championship, brave stripling, proved them vain,— 
Wliat time tliou did*st so fearlessly unbind 
Old Europe from the triple tyrant's chain.' 

COWPKR. 

After the multitude of works on the life and 
character of Luther which have appeared, and not 
a few of these of recent date, it would be idle to 
suppose that anything laying claim to the merit of 
novelty should now be advanced. The leading steps 
in his history are familiar to all, and, however he 
may be criticised by individuals under the influence 
of one-sided and party views, his general merits as 
a great benefactor of society may be said to be all 
but universally allowed. Still, it is evident that any 
work proposing to treat of the pioneers of our 
race would be radically defective without some slight 
sketch of the life and labours of one who held so 
proud a place in the movement, and who did so 
much to unfetter the mind and give free exercise to 
those faculties of thought and action in obedience to 
which the onward progress of the world proceeda 
If it was the province of Lord Bacon pre-eminently, 
to disentangle the laws of thought, and to put the 
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thinkers of Europe into the true attitude for philoso- 
phizing, it was no less the province of Luther to 
secure a still previous necessity, namely, the right 
to think and to utter one's thoughts, without which 
the exhibition of a true method of doing so would 
have been nothing better than a tantalizing mockery. 
This was the glorious result of the labours of Luther. 
It is perfectly true that he did great service of a speci- 
fically religious kind, — he covered with opprobium 
the false dogmas of Romanism, and brought up from 
its sepulchre of ages the great doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. But in addition to this, although in 
inseparable connection with it, since £Bdth must of 
necessity be an individual act, he vindicated for all 
men the right of individual judgment, he impressed 
upon all men the fact of individual responsibility, and 
these two things, more than anything else, were 
inscribed on the Reformation banner, and triumphed 
in its success. 

The necessity for a reformation of the Church 
had become apparent to all, however much self- 
interest might lead many to withstand it. The 
Church itself had acknowledged it. Convocations 
had been held, from time to time, with a pre- 
tended view to it, though, from various causes, and 
chiefly because the dignitaries were far from 
being in earnest about it, it was suflSciently evi- 
dent that nothing could be hoped in the way of 
reformation — ^intentionally at least — ^fi^om that q[uar- 
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ter. That reformation, however, came from within 
the Church after all ; for, in the providence of God, 
it was left to an obscure Augustinian monk to break 
up the fountains of the great deep, and fairly to in- 
augurate a movement which is yet heaving with 
mighty issues, such as the course of time will con- 
tinue to unrolL Foster has made the remark that 
the difference between God's working and man's 
working is, — that while man produces small re- 
sults from large means, God produces great results 
from small means ; and never was this more strik- 
ingly illustrated than in the Reformation. The 
truth is, that Luther must ever stand forth as a 
proof of how much may be accomplished even by one 
solitary man, always provided that man be pure in 
his motive, honest in his aims, reliant on divine 
strength in the habit of his mind, and ready for 
whatever sacrifice the cause he has embraced may 
require at his hand The time was now come when 
this great revolution must be effected, and the in- 
strument is provided by the Supreme Worker, 
equipped within and without for the battle of the 
world. 

Martin Luther was born on the 10th of Novem- 
ber 1483, in Eisleben, a small town in Saxony. 
His &ther was a miner, a labouring man, and waa 
resident in a village of Isenach, near the forest ol 
Thuringia, when he entered into the married statci 
with Maigaiet Lindemann, the daughter of an inho- 
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bitant of Neustadt; but shortly after removed to the 
town where his illustrious son was born. Another 
removal took place six months after Luther was bom, 
namely, from Eisleben to Mansfeld ; John having 
been attracted thither by the celebrity of the mines. 
He did not, however, in the jSrst instance at least, 
better his fortunes by this change. He had a pain- 
ful struggle with poverty, and it required all the 
exertions of both parents — the father digging in the 
mines, and his wife gathering faggots in the woods 
— to keep back the stem hand of positive want. 
The future reformer gave early signs of his energy 
and talent, and may be pictured here as waiting on 
his mother's steps, and taking his share of the bur- 
dens which the necessity of their position and circum- 
stances imposed. By-and-by, however, the struggle 
became lighter. A degree of prosperity steadily 
accompanied the industry of the family. The father 
was in due time able to recognise in himself the 
proprietor of two smelting furnaces, and these were 
so profitable that he could anticipate the possibility 
of being able to make provision for the suitable 
education of his son. As an immediate consequence 
of this outward prosperity, together with the excel- 
lent character he maintained, the father of Luther 
was ultimately chosen as a member of the council of 
Mansfeld, the principal town in the county of the 
same name. The parents, however, with all their 
general excellence, had a miserable theory as to the 
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education and up-bringing of children. Terror and 
the rod were the only specifies — ^specifics which are 
applicable only to the inferior part of our nature, 
and which, for the most part, strengthen and develop 
those evil passions which they are meant to sulxlue. 
This was the discipline at home, as he himself gives 
us to understand. Nor was it otherwise abroad. 
The same coarse elements were in constant dperation 
in the school to which he was sent. The system of 
beating was carried to a savage extent. No fewer 
than fifteen times, he tells us, he was beaten in the 
course of one morning. This, it must be confessed, 
was teirible discipline. Had the boy been facile or 
timid, it must have made him an idiot ; as it was, 
there is reason for thankfulness and wonder that it 
did not make him a tyrant. Some few things were 
doubtless beaten into him by this magisterial pro- 
cess. The Creed, the Commandments, the Lord's 
Prayer, and some fragmentary passages of the Latin 
Almanack of St. Donatus, were in the end driven 
into his brain; but it would have been no great 
marvel if they were much further than ever removed 
from his heart. It was thought necessary, however, 
that a change should be made. John Luther cherished 
the ambition of seeing his son among the learned, and, 
as a step towards this, he sent him, in his fifteenth 
year, to the school of the Franciscans at Magde- 
burg. At this place the struggles and privations of 
the young scholar were of the severest description. 
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His parents were quite unable to support him, and 
although he seems to have attended his classes with 
sci'upulous regularity, he was under the necessity of 
employing his leisure hours in begging the means of 
subsistence. This he was accustomed to do by 
singing, and chanting the hymns of the Church from 
door to door, many a time with very indifferent 
success. On his jmrents becoming aware of the 
struggles of their son, they withdrew him from Mag- 
deburg, and sent him to Eisenach, where having 
some relatives residing, they flattered themselves he 
would not be put to such straits. The hope was 
delusive, and young Martin was under the necessity 
of betaking himself for a livelihood to the same 
shifts as before. It had come to this with him, that 
he began to fear he must abandon his studies 
altogether, and apply himself to the occupation of 
his father in the woods of Mansfeld. From this, 
however, he was saved by the friendly interposition 
of Ursula, the wife of Conrad Cotta, and daughter of 
the burgomaster of Ilefeld. The heart of this lady was 
touclied by the case of the poor student, and, with the 
consent of her husband, she received him into her 
house. This was like sunshine upon his heart, and his 
better nature began to respond to its influence daily. 
His studies were prosecuted with increasing ardour, 
and to these he added the accomplishment of music, 
speedily becoming a considerable proficient on the 
lyre and the flute. The fruits of this newly de- 
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veloped taste are enjoyed by the churches of Britain 
and the Continent to the present day. The memory 
of his gentle patroness never faded from his heart. 
Long afterwards he was enabled to give some evi- 
dence of the fact, by receiving under his roof, when 
he was the learned doctor of Wittemberg, her son, 
who had been sent thither to prosecute his studies. 
In the meantime, he made rapid progress in learning, 
and developed an intellectual grasp which left all his 
compeers far in the shade. John Trebonius was his 
favourite professor, among other reasons, for this, — 
that he invariably treated the students with the 
greatest respect, replying to one who questioned the 
propriety of such deference, in the following words : 
" Among these youths are men whom God will one 
day make burgomasters, chancellors, doctors, and 
magistrates; and though you do not see them as yet 
with their badges of oflice, it is right, notwithstand- 
ing, to show them respect." 

It was now necessary, however, that the studies of 
Luther should take a more definite direction; and 
as his father wished him to follow the profession of 
the law, he formed the resolution of sending him to 
Erfurt. Accordingly he entered that university, 
which, at the time, was the most famous in Germany 
for a legal education. This was in the year 1501, 
when Luther had attained to his eighteenth year. The 
scholastic philosophy, as exhibited in the writings of 
Sootus, Occam, Bonaventura, and Aquinas, was made 
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the subject of investigation — a subject to which he 
never took kindly, and to which he subsequently 
contracted a most inveterate dislike. Along with 
this, however, he carried on his studies in the Latin 
classics, Cicero and Virgil being his principal text- 
books. His views on religion were exceedingly 
crude, if, indeed, he could be said to have had, at 
this time, any views at all. The religious sentiment, 
however, was far from being dead — a fact which was 
rendered evident by the attention which he gave to 
private devotion, and the earnestness with which he 
was accustomed to supplicate the divine blessing on 
his studies. It was a common saying with him that 
"to pray well was more than half his study." 

His strict university studies, however, were far 
from possessing the whole of his heart. His thirst 
for knowledge refused to be so limited, and eveiy 
available moment of leisure found him buiTowing 
among the books of the university library, with the 
view of still further extending it. This initiated 
the first great crisis of his life. In one of his 
searches he stumbled on a book, which, through a 
sthtnge sort of power, seemed to fix his attention and 
to engage the strongest sympathies of his heart. 
This was a Bible — a copy of the Vulgate. On pro- 
ceeding to examine it, he was astonished to find that 
it contained a great deal more than was to be found 
in the public lectionaries of the Church, but which 
he had been taught to believe constituted the whole 
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of the BiblQ. Instead of mere fragments of (Jospels 
and Epistles, here were extended treatises and Epistles 
in full Tliis was like the discovery of a new workl 
to Luther, and he perused and re-perused the pre- 
cious pages with ever-growing delight. The story 
of Hannah and Samuel was the first thing that at- 
tracted his notice, but as he continued his investiga- 
tion of the precious volume, his heart burned witliin 
him, and his strong, though almost hopeless desire 
was to be possessed of such a volume himself. 
D'Aubign^ has significantly remarked, that "the 
Reformation was hid in that Bible." 

Much about this time he received his degree of 
Bachelor, but the labours to which he had subjected 
himself in preparing for it, well-nigh cost him his 
life. A dangerous illness came on, and his firiends 
for the most part gave him up for dead. It pleased 
God, however, that he should recover ; and, resuming 
his studies, he was enabled in the year 1505, he 
being at the time twenty-two years of age, to take 
his second degree, that of Master of Arts, or Doctor 
of Philosophy, an event which, according to German 
usage, was celebrated by a torch- light procession 
and other pompous marks of honour. In the mean- 
time, however, there was a great process going on in 
the depths of his heart. The shafts of trutli which 
had been partially infixed by his accidental discovery 
of the Bible, were still further driven home by the 
near view of eternity which his recent illness had 
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presented to his mind. - Tlie feeling retjirned with 
tenfold intensity, and the arrow refused to be shaken 
out, let him do what he would. He felt that 
there was some great want of his nature unsupplied ; 
he was at peace neither with his Maker nor with 
himself, and he began to cast about him for some 
way out of this dismal uncertainty to a comfortable 
hope, and safe standing with God. While in this 
painful state of mind, two incidents occurred which 
further deepened his impressions, and gave important 
and final direction to his thoughts. One of his most 
intimate friends at the imiversity, named Alexis, was 
assassinated; and, immediately on recovering from 
the first shock of the intelligence, he proceeded to 
question himself as to what would have been his des- 
tiny in the invisible world, if such a sudden dismissal 
had occurred to him. Shortly after this the univer- 
sity vacation came round, and he resolved to visit his 
parents at Mansfeld. The nature of his interviews 
is left to conjecture, no authentic record of them 
being extant. He had taken farewell of his parents, 
however, and was on his way back to the university, 
when drawing near to Erfurt, a violent thunder-storm 
burst over his head. He seemed caught in a chain 
of electric fire which threatened, each moment, to 
strike him to the earth. In the tumult of his feel- 
ings he fell to the ground, like another Saul of Tarsus, 
stricken that he might be healed, prostrated in the 
dust that he might be exalted in due time. He felt 
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as if his hour were come. The tempest had a voice 
which spoke terror to his soul. In his own lan- 
guage he was " wrapt in agony and in the terror of 
death," and under this feeling he solemnly vowed, that 
if God should deliver him from this peril, he would 
renounce the world, and devote himself exclusively 
to His service and glory. The danger passed away, 
but the feelings remained, and he never was half so 
eager for learning in the days of his student-life, as 
he then was for that holiness which he believed to 
be necessary to commend him to the favour of God. 
He fancied that this holiness would be most certainly 
obtained through a conventual life, and to that life 
he resolved, at all hazards, to betake himself. It is 
a curious circumstance, but there is in it a fine touch 
of humanity, while it serves almost to heighten our 
impression of the strength of his resolution, — ^that he 
collected his student friends around him to spend his 
last evening with "the world,'' in merriment and 
song. It was his parting experiment with that social 
life in which he had hitherto moved While yet they 
were in mid career of such boisterous merriment as 
ardent youth so naturally indulges in, he surprised 
them with the announcement of his strange resolu- 
tion. Such a death's bead, as may well be imagined, 
startled them all, and from the heights of their joy- 
ousness they suddenly passed into arguments and 
reasons to dissuade him from his purpose. The party 
broke up, and that veiy night the j^outhful devotee 
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passed forth from his lodgmgs, leaving everything 
behind him but a Yirgil and a Flautus, and knocked 
for admission at the gates of the Augustinian Con- 
vent. The knock was responded to, and so on the 
night of the l7th of August 1505, before twenty- 
two summers had fully shone upon his head, the 
walls of a convent were between Luther and his 
parents, Luther and his compeers, Luther and the 
sunshine of this manifold world. 

His reception at the convent was flattering enough. 
It was so courageous and noble in him parting with 
the world. And, indeed, he was not wanting in 
proofs of his sincerity in the matter; besides sending 
letters of fai^ewell to his fiiends, he sent back to the 
university his very diploma, that no peg might 
remain on which a lingering worldly ambition might 
be able to feisten itself. All this, however, was as 
death to the hopes and aspirations of his father. 
He had straitened himself to educate his son, and 
already he had received signal tokens of his coming 
advancement in the world of learning. But here was 
the cup suddenly dashed from his lips. Some of his 
friends hastened to the convent, if possibly they 
might persuade him to retrieve the step. But the 
screen wall was a strong one ; the monks were by no 
means willing to give up their acquisition, any more 
than Luther was willing to give up himself. A month 
passed away before any audience was granted, and it 
was granted at last to no good purpose. Luther was 
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obeying, rightly or wrongly, some stronger law of his 
nature than the demands of friendship or of kin- 
dred were able to subvert. An angry letter reached 
him from his father, who disowned him as his son, 
and refused to be reconciled, even at the tender 
solicitations of his most valued friends. 

The treatment which Luther (who had now changed 
his name to Augustine) received from the monks, 
was not altogether such as might have been expected 
from the cordial manner in which fchey welcomed 
him at first. His noviciate was spent in the most 
humble and laborious services. He was " a hewer 
of wood and a drawer of water " almost in a literal 
sense. To the office of gate-keeper and clock-keeper, 
were added numerous duties of a household nature ; 
nor was he spared his old usage of mendicancy, as he 
was frequently sent forth to the town with his bread- 
sack on his shoulder, to gather provisions for the 
brotherhood from door to door. But he had chosen 
his lot, and he was not of the nature to shrink from 
its hardships. And besides, all this was strictly 
in accord with his dominant idea at the time, which 
was to work out the salvation of his soul by morti- 
fying the body. It was necessary, moreover, that 
he should know from experience something of the 
working of that evil system from which it was to be 
his proud lot to emancipate others. This rigorous 
life, however, was erelong brought to a termination 
by the intercession of the university to which Luther 
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Had belonged, with the head of the convent. He 
was relieved from his menial occupations, and was 
permitted to resume his habits of study. The first 
field of his investigations was the writings of the 
Fathers, and especially those of Augustine, which he 
greatly admired. Occam and Gerson also attracted 
his regard, and it was probably from these that he 
imbibed his first doubts as to the authority and in- 
fallibility of the pope. All these, however, were 
soon put aside for the Word of God. He came upon 
a Bible chained to the floor of the convent, and this 
was the mine in which he was continually digging 
for the treasures of truth. Hithei-to he seems to 
have been ignorant of Hebrew and Greek, and these 
he now earnestly set himself to acquire. A friar of 
the convent who was acquainted with the languages 
in question, was of great assistance, and he seems to 
have made considerable progress in the work, of which 
the firCt of his having afterwards made a translation 
of the Bible is evidence. Neither study, how- 
ever, nor any other thing, caused him to forget the 
^at object of his ambition, which was to work out 
for himself, by penance and fasting, a holiness which 
would be acceptable in the sight of God. Nothing 
could exceed his self-subjugation at this period of his 
history. He thought to extinguish every evil ten- 
dency within him, and to nurse into fairest propor- 
tions every virtue, by fasting and penance, and 
occasionally he would allow four daya to ^^^ V^s^Jw^^ 
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tasting food No wonder that he afterwards wrote 
to the Duke of Saxony, " If ever monk had got to 
heaven by monkery, I had been that monk. Indeed, 
had the thing continued much longer, I had become 
a martyr unto death, through vigils, prayers, reading, 
and other labours." All this, however, was laboui* 
in vain. His conscience refused to be pacified, and 
at the verge of despair, he felt that he was no nearer 
heaven and its holiness than he had been when he 
entered the convent. What with the reduced strength 
of his body, and the strengthening agony of his soul, 
his very reason seemed as if on the eve of giving way. 
During one of the conventual services at which he 
was present, he startled the monks by suddenly drop- 
ping on his knees and exclaiming with great excite- 
ment, as if some horrible minister of vengeance were 
passing before him, " Not I ! not I ! " This miser- 
able ordeal continued for a considerable time, and 
under its influence the countenance of the devotee 
waxed pale and haggard, and his peraon, afterwards 
so portly, was spent to a shadow. It reached its 
climax, when on one occasion he was found prostrate, 
and to all appearance lifeless, on the floor of his cell. 
One of his attached friends having visited the cell in 
this emergency was greatly alarmed, and all the more 
that he tried in vain to restore him to consciousness. 
The charm of music was invoked, to which there 
was ever in the constitution of Luther something 
which was readily responsive. As the soft notes of 
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anthems chanted by some boys stole into bis ears, 
the stirrings of life and of consciousness began, and 
he was gradually brought back to that atmosphere 
of anxieties and fears which had well-nigh stifled 
the very breath of his life. 

But the night of conviction was now near its 
breaking, and the joy of the morning was at hand. 
(Jod has never left himself altogether without wit- 
ness in the darkest day, and the universal degeneraxjy 
of the period was strangely relieved by that solitary 
star of faith which shone in the Vicar-general of the 
Augustinians — Staupitz. In his earlier life this man 
had passed through much the same kind of fiery trial 
with Luther, but he had found peace at last in the doc- 
tiine of a free salvation. He was of noble family, 
had entered one of the German convents when 
young, and at this time had attained to the position 
of Vicar-general of the Augustinians throughout Ger- 
many. He was a true-hearted man, and a sincere 
believer in the doctrines of grace; he observed with 
pain the corruptions of the Church, and would have 
wished to remove them, but for such an enterprise he 
was not constitutionally qualified. It was enough 
that he should act the part of a second Ananias to a 
second Saul of Tarsus, by whom the religious senti- 
ment of the world was to be turned upside down. 
In the course of his official duties he came on a visit 
of inspection to the convent of Erfm't. It was not 
long ere the emaciated form and the haggard counte- 
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nance of Luther attracted his notice. Staupiti 
penetrated to the core of liis spiritual condition with 
the quickness of intuition. He had himself passed 
through the same dark valley, and he longed to con- 
duct him into that placid light which he now 
enjoyed. Having ascertained from the prior the 
previous steps in Luther's history, he lost no time in 
putting himself into close correspondence with him. 
The confidence was reciprocated,- and it ultimately 
led to the happiest result. " It is in vain," said 
Luther to him, " that I make promises and resolu- 
tions to God; sin is always too strong for me." 
**Alas!" answered the other, "I also have vowed, 
more than a thousand times, to be holy, but as many 
times have I broken my vow ; my only hope now is 
in the grace and mercy of God through Christ.'* 
This was the healing hand from above. By such- 
like conversations Luther was gradually led into 
the hght; a peace which he had never before known 
took possession of his mind. A new light was thrown 
upon the word of God, so that, to use his own ex- 
pressive language, " all the parts of Scripture which 
formerly frightened him seemed to rise up from aiU 
sides, smiling, and leaping, and sporting with him." 
The visit of Staupitz left Luther in a very different 
state from that in which it found him. Still, the 
work was far from complete. Seasons of darkness 
and fits of depression occasionally came upon him„ 
when the terror of bis sins sunk him into the lowest 
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despondency. This was especially the case under the 
recurrence of a severe illness about this time — that is, 
when he had been about a year and a half in the 
convent. His valuable counsellor was no longer by 
his side, but consolation was sent by the lips of 
another. A venerable monk visited him in his illness, 
and endeavoured to console him with the words of the 
creed. " I believe," said he, " in the forgiveness of 
sina'* These few words clung to Luther s mind, and 
repeatijig them at intervals on his bed, ** I believe in 
the forgiveness of sins," he found them to be comfort- 
ing in no common degree. The aged monk perceiv- 
ing the impression he had made, followed up his ad- 
vantage, endeavoiuing to persuade him to make a 
personal application of the general proposition to 
himself He told him it was necessary to believe, 
not merely that David's sins or that Peter's sins were 
forgiven, but that there was forgiveness for himself. 
The idea of meriting pardon was now more fully than 
ever exorcised from his mind — the doctrine of grace 
was perceived, and he tells us that now straightway 
he felt as if he had been born anew and that the gate 
of paradise had been opened wide to receive him. The 
healing of body and of mind moved in unison, and he 
was raised up from his bed a stronger and a wiser 
man. 

We have now arrived at a new epoch in Luther's 
history. He had by this time been two years in the 
cloister,, and a more active life must be entered upon. 
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Accordingly, he resolved on accepting ordination as a 
priest, the ceremony connected with which event was 
fixed by his father (who was so far reconciled to his son 
by this time), and was to take place on the 2d of May, 
1507. The still imperfect nature of his views 
allowed him to receive into his hand the cup with the 
words of the officiating bishop, Jerome of Brande- 
burg, " Receive power to sacrifice for the living and 
the dead,'" — words which Luther afterwards shuddered 
to reflect upon, saying, "That the earth did not 
swallow us both was more than we deserved, and was 
owing to the great patience and long-sufiering of the 
Lord." After engaging in occasional services at 
Erfurt he was invited to occupy a chair in the new 
university of Wittemberg, recently founded by the 
Elector Frederick of Saxony, to whose notice he was 
favourably introduced by Staupitz ; and to this place 
he removed in 1508, after having spent three of the 
most momentous years of his life in the convent 
above named. His occupation, however, in this new 
sphere was not, in the first instance, what he de- 
sired. Dialectics and physics were the themes of his 
prelections — themes which could not be supposed to 
be much in unison with the man who had passed 
through such a spiritual ordeal, and whose whole 
heart was absorbed by the desire to obtain for him- 
self and to communicate to others what had a more 
direct and vital connection with the life of the soul. 
Into this more genial atmosphere he was ^ere long 
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permitted to pass, having received a degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity in 1509, when he immediately proceeded 
to lecture on subjects in theology. The Psalms and 
then the Epistle to the Eomans successively engaged 
his attention, and it was while occupied with the 
latter that the quotation from Habakkuk, " The just 
shall live by faith,'* and which carried so much com- 
fort and enlightenment to his mind, first struck his 
attention — a quotation which he afterwards stated 
was to him as " the very gate of heaven." 

The impression produced by his lectures was novel 
and great Tliey were pervaded with an earnestness 
to which his audience had never been accustomed, 
and they made appeal to authorities which it had 
not been usual to cite. He founded on the Bible, 
and on the atoning work of Christ as therein re- 
vealed. The rector of the university hesitated not to 
afiirm, "This monk will overturn everything; he 
will introduce a new doctrine, and reform the whole 
Boman Church, for he founds upon the word* of 
God." 

We have seen that it was the province of Staupitz 
to guide the mind an4 to develop the energies of this 
great reformer. He instructed him at first in the 
way of peace; he secured for him the patronage of 
the Elector Frederick, and thus his appointment to 
a chair at Wittemberg. Now he proceeds a step 
further, and prevails upon him to pass fi-om the posi- 
tion of lecturer to that of preacher. This, however^ 
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was a matter of no small difficulty. Luther had such 
an hnpression of the s^credness and the awful respon- 
sibility of the preacher's functions, that he shrunk 
with unaffected timidity from entering upon them. 
It required all the ingenuity and earnestness of 
Staupitz to overcome his objections, but he yielded 
at last, and in an old wooden chapel in the public 
square of Wittemberg, of very narrow dimensions, 
and apparently hastening to decay, were first heard 
those words which Melancthon tells us " were bom, 
not on his lips, but in his soul '' — ^words which were 
destined to shake the ecclesiastical foundations of 
Europe, and to usher in a better day both for the 
Church and the world. From this tottering little 
chapel he soon passed, by invitation of the council, to 
the parish church, and the impression he produced 
was proportionally extended and deepened. Men 
had never heard it before after this fashion. It was 
no longer a mere play of dialectics, a pleasant 
intellectual amusement, but a voice of power from the 
heart of a man who was in terrible earnest, and 
whose impassioned words swept over the minds of his 
audience with the rush of a tempest. The appearance 
of Luther in the pulpit is represented as having been 
grave and commanding, his countenance expressive 
of the deepest earnestness, and his voice charged with 
a clear and solemn musia Even his enemies and those 
who were contemporaiy with him have alleged that 
"in point of eloquence he j'ielded to no one of his age.** 
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At this time, however, he seems to have been in 
a great measure ignorant of the real condition of the 
Church, the corruptions and abuses which were 
covered by its name, and which were rampant in its 
most sacred institutions. It was necessary that his 
eyes should be opened to these, that he might be 
thoroughly furnished for his reformation work ; and 
we cannot but see the leadings of Providence in so 
ordering it that about this time he should visit 
Bome. The purpose of the visit has been variously 
stated, but the probability is that it was with a view 
to allay some differences which had arisen between 
the vicar-general and certain convents of the order. 
At all events, he repaired, in 1510, or, according to 
some, in 1511, to the imperial city. Every step of 
his progress was an unsealing of his eyes as to the 
state of matters. Convents he touched at were run- 
ning riot in luxury ; that of the Benedictines, situ- 
ated upon the Po, in Lombardy, with its enor- 
mous revenue, a third of which was devoted to 
the pleasures of the table, filled him with the utmost 
amazement. He was glad to escape from it, since 
he was not one to be silent in such a scene, and his 
rebukes had already led the monks to think of 
revenge. He reached Bologna, and immediately fell 
sick, some have supposed, though without any good 
foundation, from the effects of poison received at the 
convent. As usual with him under illness, his spirits 
sank, his despondency returned, and a consciousness of 
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sin again powerfully and painfully possessed his soul. 
Once more, however, that comforting word recurred to 
his mind, "The just shall live by faith," and started a 
train of reflections which brought back the sunshine 
to his soul. Recovering from his malady, he prose- 
cuted his journey to Rome, cherishing in his heart the 
vain expectation that the holiness he should find there 
would more than countervail the corruptions which 
he had witnessed by the way. What a different 
spectacle awaited him ! Sensual indulgence in every 
foim, accompanied with ribald jests on the most sacred 
subjects, and unblushing infidelity even in the very 
act of observing the ceremonies of their religion, met 
him on every side. Nor was this confined to the 
subordinates, or to the simple priests; it extended 
to the dignitaries of the Church. Happening to be 
in the company of some prelates, for example, he 
tells us how much he was shocked to hear them 
turning the sacrifice of the mass into ridicule, — ^that, 
instead of using the sacramental words by which 
the bread and wine are supposed to be transformed 
into the Saviour's flesh and blo(xi, they said, by way 
of excellent pleasantry, " Panis es, et panis Tnane- 
bis; vinum es, et vinv/m ma/nebis " — Bread thou 
art, and bread thou shalt remain ; wine thou art, 
and wine thou shalt remain." Numerous other in- 
stances of a similar spirit are recorded by the histo- 
rians of the period as having come under the obser- 
vation of Luther, the effect of which was to cause 
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liim equal astonishment and pain. Nevertheless, 
we find him adhering to the outward ceremonies of the 
Church with pertinacious fervour and zeal, — so diffi- 
cult is it to root out an attachment to forms which have 
been the visible symbol of religious sentiment from 
our earliest years. He both attended and said many 
masses while at Rome, and is alleged to have felt a 
regret that his parents were still alive, since otherwise 
he might have had the great satisfaction of lifting 
their souls out of purgatory by his services and 
masses. There was a tradition that a staircase at 
Rome, called Scala Sancta, or Pilate's Staircase, had 
been miraculously transported from Jerusalem to 
that city; and, as the Pope had on one occasion 
promised an indulgence to all who should climb up 
that staircase on their knees, Luther was among the 
number that were found making the attempt. This 
was probably his last struggle with a religion of 
meritorious penance ; the old text once more flashed 
in upon his soid, and, while he was engaged in the 
slow and painful process, it began to thunder in 
his ears, "The just shall live by faith." He was 
smitten with remorse, and, in the words of a recent 
writer, " he sprang up to his feet from the stone steps 
up which he had been crawling like a worm, horrified 
at himself, and struck with shame for the degradation 
to which superstition had debased him." It was a 
curious circumstance that this final settlement of 
his mind in the doctrines of grace should have 
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been obtained at Rome, and under the very shadow 
of St. Peter's. 

It was with no friendly feelings towards the 
Church, as we may suppose, that he now quitted its 
great metropolis and returned to Wittemberg, but 
rather with the old grudge deepened a hundredfold. 
His influence with Staupitz and the Elector Frederick 
was still increasing, and in 1512 he was made a 
Doctor of Divinity. An oath was administered to 
him on this occasion, by which he bound himself to 
"preach the doctrine of the Holy Scriptures faithfully, 
to teach it purely, to study it during his whole life, 
and to defend it by discussion and by writing, so far 
as God should enable him to do so.'* And the re- 
membrance of this oath is said to have sustained 
him greatly in his after struggles. In the absence 
of Staupitz, he paid visits of inspection to several of 
the Augustinian convents, and by these visits the 
necessity for a general reformation was rendered 
more apparent. All that he wrote and uttered 
now began to wear the colour of a reforming ten- 
dency. The axe was being laid at the root of the 
tree ; Aristotle and the schoolmen were begin- 
ning to reel under the vigorous strokes of the wood- 
man, and unpleasant echoes would occasionally be 
heard within the Vatican itself. The whole system, 
however, was smitten with the stupor of decay, and 
the spasmodic life which remained was only sufficient 
io originate such blind steps as precipitated its ruin. 
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Passing over now a variety of controversies of minor 
importance, in which Luther bore prominent part, 
and which all tended to the further determination of 
his views, and the convergence of his mind towards 
the great business of his life, we arrive at the com- 
mencement of the real struggle in 1516. 

Eome was at this time the spiritual mart of 
nations, and the article of its merchandise was the 
souls of men. The sale of indulgences had assumed 
an unblushing effrontery, and, under the audacious 
generalship of Tetzel, threatened to reduce morality 
and religion alike to something less and worse than 
a mere name. This flagitious and unprincipled 
churchman, the precipitating cause of the develop- 
ment of the Reformation, as Judas Iscariot was of 
that of Christianity, was the son of a jeweller of 
Jjeipsic; having studied and taken the degree of 
Bachelor in that town, he became a member of the 
Dominican order. He received various honours from 
time to time, and in 1502 was installed as commis- 
sary of indulgences, which office, in its highest de- 
partment, he now held. At the time of his collision 
with Luther, he was sixty- two years of age, but he 
was vigorous and energetic, with the voice of a 
Stentor, and an air of arrogance irresistibly offensive. 
His practice had been as immoral as his doctrines, 
and he narrowly escaped with his life on one occa- 
sion, when, on account of his flagitious conduct, he 
was ordered by the Emperor Maximilian to be thro^xv 
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into the river, a fate from whicli he was saved by 
the mediation of the Elector Frederick, who happened 
to be passing at the time. This was the very man 
to undertake such a traffic as that of indulgences, 
since neither conscience nor delicacy was likely to 
stand in his way. The stories regarding him are 
exceedingly numerous, they are all indicative of 
the same flagitiousness of character, and are amply 
endorsed by the fragments of his addresses which 
have been preserved. He was accustomed to mount 
the pulpit, and, with the papal cross carried aioft> and 
the papal emblazonments floating above it, he would 
launch forth into the most extravagant laudation of the 
value of his paper pardons. He was accustomed to tell 
his audience that he was able to give them what was 
sufficient, not only to secure the pardon of their past 
sins, but of all the sins they might commit, or be 
inclined to commit, in the time to come. He de- 
clared that indulgences were tlie most precious 
and most sublime gift of God, that he would not 
exchange his privilege as the dispenser of these for 
that of St. Peter in heaven, for that he had saved 
more souls by his indulgences than the apostle by his 
sermons, and, with a singular mixture of coarseness 
and blasphemy, he even assured them that "the 
moment the money chinked on the bottom of the 
strong box, the soul came out of purgatory, and, set 
free, flew upward to heaven." He was a bold cha- 
racter who would venture thus far, and, to the credit 
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of hinnan nature it is recorded tiiat such words were 
not received without a shudder. He appealed to 
men's affection for the suffering souls of their departed 
relatives, which a little money would enable him to 
set fr®® 9 ^® appealed to their respect for the bodies 
of buried saints, which could not rest under the 
dilapidated pavement of St. Peters, but which a little 
money would enable him to repair ; he appealed to 
their desire for their own happiness, since these souls of 
theirs, which would otherwise languish in the horrors 
of purgatory for long ages, he could, by their pay- 
ing a little money now, transmit to paradise direct at 
the moment of death, without their being exposed 
to the slightest risk ; and then he was accustomed 
to sum up the whole by the exhibition of the strong 
box in which the money was deposited, along with 
the loud cry of " Bring, bring, bring ! " while his faith- 
ful attendant. Friar Bartholomew, deepened the im- 
pression by the corresponding invitation, " Gome and 
buy ! come and buy !" This was too much for human 
nature to endure, even in that priest-ridden age, and 
we can easily imagine how such enormous insolence and 
blasphemy would startle and inflame the whole spirit 
and nature of Luther. In the course of his pere- 
grinations Tetzel had arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Wittemberg. He would have entered the city, but 
the Elector refused him permission, and he was fain . 
to establish his rostrum at Jiiterbock, on the borders 
of Saxony, and not many miles from Wittemberg. 

16 
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It was not long ere thfe fame of his oratory reached 
the ears of Luther. At first he attempted to be 
moderate in his exposure of the arch-impostor ; but 
he found that that was impossible. He saw that 
his people were flocking to the scene of tjie impious 
traffic, and were beginriing to yield to its influence, 
and his whole nature rising in indignation, he 
characteristically exclaimed, " God willing, I will 
beat a hole in his drum." How this threat was 
accomplished has been long known to the world. 
The feast of All Saints was at hand, and it was a 
day of high celebration at Wittemberg. The Elector 
had erected a costly church in the place, 'and had 
richly replenished it with sacred relics. These relics 
were spread out on the feast-day in the view of the 
people, and an important indulgence was bestowed 
on all who, on that day, visited the church and 
made confession there. The consequence was that 
multitudes from all quarters around were accustomed 
to visit Wittemberg at that time, and this was the 
precise time selected by Luther for putting into 
effect a project, which, without consultation with 
any of his friends, but after much secret delibera- 
tion and prayer, he had conceived While the people 
were hastening in crowds to the church, he mingled 
with the stream, passed onward to the gate, and 
there in the presence of the people he nailed, with 
his own hand, to the door of the church, ninety- 
.. five theses or propositions against the doctrine of 
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indulgencjfes. This sublime act was performed on 
^tbe'^st October 1517. These theses we cannot 
wait to set down at present ; it is sufficient to say, 
that they were directed against, and were calculated 
to overthrow the whole system, and tiiat they 
asserted the spiritual nature of repentance, with^ 
which alone pardon was connected. To these pro- 
positions was prefixed a statement, that he had 
written them with the sole intention aiid desire of 
setting the truth clearly before the 'minds of the 
people, and that he would be ready to maintain and 
defend them on the following day, in the university, 
against all comers. The gauntlet was now thrown 
down, and there was no retreat ; the vessel of the 
Reformation was launched, and it must set its prow 
to the storm whatever might betide. The spark was 
struck, and the tire was kindled, which was to 
purify the earth or reduce all its social organizations 
to ashes and chaos. Tlie first feeling abroad, no 
doubt, was sympathetic admiration of the boldness 
of the step, immediately strengthened by the con- 
viction of its moral necessity. The tidings were 
communicated from village to village, from city to 
city, with almost miraculous rapidity, and an electric 
current of sympathy with the heroic innovation 
seemed to dart simultaneously through all comers of 
Germany, and fuse all hearts with one common 
emotion. But not to Germany alone was the ex- 
citement restricted. Ere a month had ^lec^^^'i^ *^ 
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had reached the ears of the pope, and had circulated 
round every quarter of Christendom. By-aiid-by 
the theses were translated into Spanish and Dutch, 
and it is said that a traveller even sold them at 
Jerusalem. The strangers who had come from 
different countries and cities to the feast at Wittem- 
berg returned to their homes without their indul- 
gences indeed, but bearing, instead of them, copies of 
the theses of Luther. In convents and universities, 
in private &milies, and among knots of citi29ens in the 
streets, -asid of peasaiits in the fields, they were the 
one and the only theme. The truth is, that the 
human mind had been stretched to an unnatural length 
in the direction of priestcraft and pernicious super- 
stition, and, eager to catch the first watch-word of 
deliverance, gave proof of its grateful recognition by 
a re-actionaiy movement in proportion to the unna- 
tural tension it had bo long and so silently endured. 

How did Luther carry himself in the midst of 
this wide conflagration ? Let his own words declare. 
"Every one," he says, "was complaining of the 
indulgences ; and as all the bishops and the doctors 
had kept silence, and nobody had ventured to bell 
the cat, poor Luther became a famous doctor, be- 
cause, as they expressed it, one had at length oome 
who had dared to do it But," he adds, " I liked not 
this glory ; the music seemed to me too lofty for 
the words ! " 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PIONEERS OP RELIGIOUS FREEDOM— LUTHER CONTINUED. 

Having thus traced forward, with considerable minute- 
ness, the mental and outward histoiy of Luther to 
the great and decisive act of his life just recorded, it 
will be necessary, in order to avoid greater prolixity 
than consists with the nature of these sketches, to 
be somewhat more general in our narrative of what 
remains. Tlie exhibition of the theses on the 
church-door of Wittemberg, and the immediate ex- 
citement which they produced, were the signal for 
Tetzels retreat. He fled to Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
where he thought himself safe to indulge his 
impotent rage. Assisted by a doctor of the name 
of Wimpina, he drew up a sort of document, in the 
shape of counter-theses, in reply, while he betook 
himself to the ordinary policy of the persecutor, 
who would bum the author of heresies if he could, 
but is sometimes compelled to be contented with 
burning only his works. He made a public blaze of 
the theses of Luther — a harmless amusement, and one 
in whidi the students of Wittemberg indulged them- 
selves at the expense of those of Tetzel, in their 
turn. But how were the great authorities in Church 
and State affected towards all this excitement, and 
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what relation did they hold to the movement itself? 
The Elector Frederick stood strictly neutral. He 
gave his influence at this time neither for nor 
against it, he let it alone. The story of his having 
had, about this time, a singular dream has obtained 
•wide circulation, and has been pretty generally 
received. It is stated that on the night of the feast 
of AH Saints — the night on which the theses were 
posted on the gate — he dreamt that he saw the 
monk writing something of the nature of doctrines 
on the chapel of the castle at Wittemberg. The 
handwriting was immense, and to his astonished 
view the pen every moment grew longer and longer 
till it reached Rome, and smote the tiara of the 
pope. He demanded of the monk where he had 
obtained such a pen, and was told in reply that it 
was from the wing of a goose in Bohemia. In- 
stantly the great pen seemed to give forth thousands 
more, which were all set a- writing, and with the 
excitement of the dream the Elector awoke. It 
will be remembered that a century before, Huss, at 
the time of his martyrdom gave utterance to the 
saying, " To-day you burn a goose ; a hundred yeai-s 
hence and a swan shall arise whom you will not be 
able to burn.'* The verbal point of the saying lay 
in the fact that " Huss " is the Bohemian word for 
''goose;" but its moral and historical significance could 
be read in the events which were now taking place, 
and which were evidently meant to be symbolized by 
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the Elector's dream. If he really had siich a dream, 
it would go far to prevent him from opposing the 
work, had he been so inclined; at all events, we 
know that he acted the judicious part of letting 
it alone, and allowing the new course of events to 
work its way. 

~ With regard to the pope, Leo X., he^was so much 
engaged with matters of taste and ambition that he 
was very unwilling to be disturbed on the subject 
He said that " Friar Martin was a genius, and that 
the outcry against him was mere monkish jealousy." 
By means of his cardinals he was afterwards roused 
to a clearer perception of the momentousness of the 
crisis. The Bishop of Brandenburg, Luther's dio- 
cesan, good-naturedly counselled silence on the part 
of Luther, for the sake of peace, while he professed 
a degree of sympathy with him. The Head-inquisi- 
tor of Germany, Hochstratten, located as a professor 
at Cologne, denounced the arch-heretic in unmea- 
sured terms, and urgently demanded his committal to 
the flames; while the General of the Dominicans, 
Prierias, published a conversational reply to the 
theses, and finished by declaring that he should be 
delivered up to the tender mercies of the Inquisition. 
Among all the opponents, however, whom Luther's 
intrepidity had raised up against him, there was 
none more able than Dr. Eck, who held, at this time, 
a theological chair at Ingolstadt, — none more learned 
in the theology of the schools, aiid none whoafe.<yi^- 
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poflition so nearly toucbed the heaxfc of the great refor- 
mer. They had been in close terms of friendship, and, 
on the part of Luther at least, a warm attachment 
existed. Now bis confidence received a severe 
shock, not so much by the fact of hLs opposing him, 
as from the manner and spirit in which it was done. 
Eck belonged to the diocese of the Bishop of Eich- 
stadt, and partly at the instigation of that bishop, 
and partly, no doubt, from other and more manly 
motives, he assailed the theses of Luther with the 
bitterest invective and in the rudest terms, without 
even giving him the slightest premonition of the 
attack. Of this last circumstance Luther strongly 
complained, as, considering the friendly relations 
which had hitherto subsisted between them, he had 
a title to do. In the meantime, however, the pope 
was stirred up to take active measures, and Luther 
was summoned to appear, within sixty days, before a 
tribunal at Borne, to be put upon his trial in the 
matter of the theses. It is universally agreed that, 
had this measure been carried out, he would have 
met with a sharp and summary disposal. With his 
avowed enemy, Prierias, at its head, and the whole 
college of cardinals abetting, there would have been 
small difficulty in efiectually stifling the work of the 
Reformation, so far as Luther was concerned. But 
fortunately the university discerned the danger, and, 
with the help of the Elector Frederick, succeeded 
in carrying the point that, being a German^ he 
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was entitled to be tried in Germany and not at 
Borne. The consequence was that he was siim- 
moned to appear at the Diet of Augsburg before 
Cajetan, the papal legate there at the time. He 
was sagacious enough, before setting out, to 
obtain a warrant of " safe- conduct," which lie 
was enabled to do through the influence of his 
friends. Nor was it unnecessary, for secret in- 
structions to the legate to deal with Luther in the 
most stringent manner had been forwarded previous 
to the meeting. The manner of Cajetan in all out- 
ward characteristics was remarkably friendly. He 
knew not the depths of Luther's nature, and the 
idea of conscience having anything to do with a 
man s opinions never seemed to have dawned upon 
his mind. He evidently fancied he could talk him 
over, and hush down the whole controversy with a 
few pleasant words. The questions he propounded 
to him chiefly related to the virtue of indulgences, » 
and the efficacy of the sacraments when rightly 
administered, apart altogether from Mth in the 
recipient. He affected not to te able to<;omprehend 
how Luther could stand out on such matters as 
these. The thing was so simple, and a very short 
answer would suflSce. He was greatly surprised, 
however, when the heretic proposed to appeal to 
Scripture, saying that it was upon Scripture that 
his views were founded. "Are you not aware,'* 
said the legate, " that the pope ia aboN^^X"" '"'•"^'cnX* 
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above Scripture," said his indomitable opponent. 
" Yes, above Scripture, and councils, and everything 
else," rejoined Cajetan ; " retract, my son, retract, it 
is hard for thee to kick against the pricks." It 
was a vain attempt. Three successive conferences 
were held, but the result was the same, till at length 
the papal representative so far forgot his blandness 
as to command him to retract or no more appear 
in his presence. He accordingly withdrew, and 
having reason to suspect that foul play would be 
resorted to, he left Augsburg during the night, and 
repaired with all possible speed to Wittemberg. 

Another attempt at mediation was made. It was 
intrusted to Miltitz, who, being a German, and the 
pope's plenipotentiary at the court of Saxony, might 
be supposed more likely to have sway with Luther. 
He did not go so far as Cajetan in demanding 
retraction ; he would be satisfied with silence, and 
it is believed that he obtained something like a 
promise for a time to this effect. It was a promise, 
however, which Luther had not the power of keeping 
long. " He could not but speak the things which 
he had seen and heard." Indeed, about this time 
Luther began to feel a deepening of the *' heretical" 
element within him, not hesitating to say that he was 
not very sure whether the pope was " antichrist or 
his apostle." That his views were far from being 
clear on the subject is evident from the fact, that 
even at this very time he wrote letters to the pope 
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of " a very deprecatory and even servile character." 
He was oscillating, in short, between the new and 
the old, and it was with him, as it is with all in 
such like circumstances, decision waited upon action. 
As he advanced with his enterprise his strength 
came, his character grew, his perceptions increased in 
clearness and breadth, until at length he felt himself 
standing in a " large place." 

The next notable point in his history was his 
encounter at Leipsic with the learned Dr. Eck, 
which commenced on the 4th of July, 1519. It 
was long before the preliminaries could be settled, 
and so far as Luther was concerned, it was not 
surprising that it was so. The friends of Eck 
had the hardihood to propose as judge in the 
controversy no other than the pope himself; when 
driven from this they proposed certain univer- 
sities, to which also Luther very reasonably 
objected — ^yielding, however, at last, when he saw 
that his declinature was misrepresented, to the 
serious injury of the cause which he had at heart. 
The discussion had been preceded by a similar dis- 
cussion between Eck and Carlstadt, at which both 
Luther and Melancthon were present, which com- 
menced on the 27th of June, and continued during 
several days. There was considerable excitement on 
this occasion, but the great conflict, that between 
Eck and Luther, was yet to come ofi*, and it was. 
looked forward to with much deeper interest. At> 
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seven in the morningthe controversy began, Luther de- 
claring that it was not of his seeking, and Eck, that 
whatever he might say, "would be under the correction 
of the first of all sees, and the master who occupied 
it." The great question of the controversy was the 
primacy of Rome, or the divine authority of the 
pope. From this they passed to collateral questions, 
and the debate went on with ability on both sides. 
The moment of greatest sensation was that when 
Eck, having taunted Luther with holding the doc- 
trines of Huss, the stern and heroic reformer 
replied, " Certain of the tenets of John Huss and 
the Bohemians are perfectly orthodox. This much is 
certaia For instance, *that there is only one 
universal Church,' and again, * that it is not neces- 
sary to salvation to believe the Roman Church supe- 
rior to others;* whether Wycliffe or Huss has said 
so I care not. ... it is the truth." This was like 
a shell suddenly dropped into the assembly — the 
audience started to their feet — Duke George of 
Saxony, head of the Albertine branch of that house, 
irresistibly exclaimed, " The man is mad" — and thei-e 
were over all the assembly a flush of excitement and 
a hum of subdued conversation, as if they stood on 
the verge of some sudden calamity which could 
neither be defined nor averted. The only calm 
figure was that of Luther, who quietly surveyed the 
disturbance he had caused, and waited its issue. The 
discussion, however, again had its course. It was 
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evident that Luther had made great advancement in 
his opinions since 1516; and although no formal 
decision or vote was taken at the termination of the 
contest, a blow had been given to the papal system 
which it would find it difficult to survive. The 
whole discussion, including that of Carlstadt, lasted 
twenty days, and was closed with a sermon by the 
rector of Leipsic. 

The effect of this famous tiontroversy it would be 
very difficult to estimate. The popular mind was 
greatly excited, and the various versions of the dis- 
cussion were eagerly bought up and circulated far 
and wide throughout the land. The next step of 
Luther, in his now inevitable career, was to publish 
his celebrated address to the " Christian Nobles of 
Germany," which he did in the month of June 1 520. 
This was a bold and stirring appeal. It was directed, 
not only against the abuses of Rome, but against its 
veiy authority, strongly asserting that all Christians 
were priests, and that social and national rights 
were paramount to all priestly pretensions. He flung 
his thunderbolts at the very head of the popedom 
itself, and invoked the Lord Christ to hasten its 
last day, and sweep away the " devil's nest at 
Rome/' A few months thereafter and a second 
missive was sent forth, directed against particular 
abuses, and assailing them with equal violence and 
strength. That again was followed by his discourse 
on "the Liberty of a Christian man ;' and in con- 
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neciion with these successive blasts and the excite-, 
ment they produced, we recognise an important 
epoch in the Keformation struggle. It was impos- 
sible that such high-handed rebellion should pass un- 
notxcei A bull of excommunication was obtained 
at the instigation of Eck. It had lain useless in his 
hands for a considerable time, for amid the enthu- 
siasm which prevailed its publication was a matter 
both of difficulty and danger. Leipsic was at last 
chosen for the purpose, the protection of Duke George 
being counted on there. His reckonings, however, 
were delusive. He was glad to escape (which he did 
with difficulty), from the violence of the students. 
They pursued him to Erfurt, and possessing them- 
selves of the bull, they cast it into the river. " It 
is a bubble," they said, " let it swim." The fitting 
after-piece to these transactions, and the crowning 
act of the rebellion, was given by Luther himself, 
who, on the 10th of December, in the presence 
of the doctors, students, and citizens of Wittem- 
berg, having first caused a fire of faggots to be 
kindled, disdainfully cast the papal bull into the 
flames, with these words : " As thou hast troubled 
the saints of God, so mayest thou be consumed in 
eternal fire ;" so evident was it that no compromise 
was to be expected on the part of the heroic reformer. 
We must now follow him, however, to another 
salient point in his history — to another crisis of 
struggle issuing in a still more significant triumph. 
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The famous Diet of Worms was about to be held, to 
which he had been summoned by the mandate of 
Charles V., who had shortly before succeeded to the 
empire. It were vain to attempt anything like a 
detailed account of this memorable scene in the great 
drama of the Eeformation. It is recounted with 
vivid and circumstantial minuteness by D'Aubign^, 
but it would occupy too much space to be repeated 
here even in outline. It had been suggested by 
Aleander, the papal nuncio, and consequently the 
head of the anti-reformation party, that the Emperor 
should issue orders to burn the works of Luther as 
an expression of imperial opposition to the move- 
ment, and it was greatly desired by the papal party, 
including Aleander and Eck, that the author of these 
books should be condemned unheard. The Estates, 
however, refused their sanction to the publication of 
the edict, imless on the condition that Luther should 
have an opportimity of first standing on his own 
defence. His citation before the Diet of Worms 
was the consequence of this, and so far from his 
being himself unwilling, he rejoiced in the pros- 
pect. "I will be carried hither, sick," were his 
words, " if I cannot go sound. Expect everything 
from me but flight or retraction'' On the 24th of 
March the imperial herald arrived at the town where 
Luther was, and put the summons into his hand. 
On the 2d ot the following month, after having made 
all necessary preparations, and leaving behind him 
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anxioas and fearing friends, who had attempted, in 
vain, to dissuade him, he set out. With all his 
readiness to go, there can be no doubt that he 
had some misgivings. It would have been aln^ost 
miraculous had it been otherwise. His parting with 
Melancthon betrayed some feeling of the kind. 
*' Should I not return, and my enemies put me to 
death, my brother, cease not to teach and to ad- 
here faithful to the truth. Labour in my stead. .... 
If you live, it matters little though I perish." His 
journey was made in a cairiage given him by the 
council of Wittemberg, and he left amid the tender 
greetings of all classes of the inhabitants. It was 
chequered by numerous incidents, but on the whole, 
a most cordial sympathy awaited him whoever he 
came. He was not only an object of curiosity, but 
of affectionate and admiring interest, and his halting 
places were immediately assailed by crowds eager to 
obtain a look of the hero of the age. Although 
some rather ominous tokens occurred to him, and 
although he had even a pretty sharp illness by the 
way, he stUl prosecuted his journey with unabated 
resolution. A priest held up before him a portrait 
of Savonarola who, as an ecclesiastical reformer, 
had been burned in Florence in 1498, intimating, 
though without uttering a word, that in the fate of 
the Italian martyr, he might read his own. Luther 
understood the hint, but was nothing daunted, 
which when the priest perceived, he bade him 
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adhere to the truth and God would firmly adhere 
to him. When he arrived at Weimar he foimd 
the messengers of the Emperor busilj" engaged in 
posting on the walls a mandate, to the effect 
that all books, in the possession of any of the 
inhabitants, written by Luther, must be given up to 
the magistrates. The herald dii*ected his attention 
to this, and asked him if he was not disquieted by 
such ominous proceedings. His answer was " that he 
would still advance, even though they should kindle 
a fire between Wittemberg and Worms to reach to 
heaven." He passed through Erfurt, the scene of 
his early spiritual struggles, and there preached to 
admiring crowds, with what feelings and memories 
we may easily imagine. 

At Eisenach, the illness to which we have referred 
seized him, but, rallying from it, he proceeded to 
Heidelberg, and there engaged in a public discussion ; 
and onward he still held in his way, despite the en- 
treaties of his friends and the threats of his enemies. 
" I am resolved," he said, " to enter Worms in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, although as many 
devils should set on me there, as there are tiles on 
the house-tops." At length, on the 16th of April, 
he did enter Worms. His progress through the streets 
was rendered all but impossible by the multitudes 
who thronged them in every direction, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that he reached the hotel 
of Rhodes, at which he took up his quarters. Next 
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morning the imperial summons to appear, at four in 
the afternoon, before the Emperor and the Estates of 
the realm, was put into his hand by the hereditary- 
marshal of the empire. At the moment specified 
the marshal appeared, and, obedient to the summons, 
Luther set out, the herald leading the way, the mar- 
shal second, and himself last. The crowding of the 
previous day was as nothing compared with that on 
the present occasion. It was found literally impos- 
sible to advance by the ordinary thoroughfSures, or by 
any thoroughfares whatever, insomuch that they had 
to enter into private houses and pass through back gar- 
dens and alleys, in order to react the place of meeting. 
The composition of the assembly is thus described by 
D'Aubign^ : " Never had man appeared before an 
assembly so augusi The Emperor, Charles V., whose 
dominions embraced the old and the new world ; his 
brother the Archduke Ferdinand ; six electors of the 
empire, whose descendants are now almost all wearing 
the crown of kings ; twenty-four dukes ; eight mar- 
graves ; thirty archbishops, bishops, or prelates ; 
seven ambassadors, among them those of the kings 
of France and England ; the deputies of ten free 
towns ; a great number of princes, counts, and sove- 
reign barons ; the nuncios of the pope ; in all two 
hundred and four personages. Such was the court 
before which Martin Luther appeared." There were 
just two great questions put to him by this assembly. 
The first was, whether he acknowledged himself to 
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be the author of certfiin books which were spread out 
on a table before him (his own works having been 
thus collected); and the second, whether he was will- 
ing to retract and abjure the doctrines set forth in 
said books. To the first of these questions he at 
once answered in the afiirmative ; on the second he 
requested some time to deliberate, urging the gravity 
of the matter, and the importance of his giving a 
careful and considerate reply. The time was granted. 
His answer was to be given next day, and, in the 
meantime, Luther was re-conducted to his hotel 
The request for delay was variously interpreted. 
Some of his friends had slight misgivings as to his con- 
stancy, while his enemies accepted it (the wish being 
father to the thought) as a sign that his courage was 
yielding, and that he intended to succmnb. The 
fears of the one and the hopes of the other were quite 
premature. Such a delay was becoming in itself, 
and necessary in the circumstances in which he was 
placed, indicating a degree of calmness and self-con- 
trol aU the more striking that it could scarcely have 
been anticipated in a character so impulsive and 
ardent as that of Luther. The earnestness of his 
soul, and his appreciation of the momentous nature 
of the crisis, were abundantly conspicuous in the 
devout and prayerful manner in which he spent the 
night. Fragments of his prayers remain to us, and 
in these we perceive at once the resoluteness and the 
humble dependence of faith. 
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At four, next day, he passed forth again to his trial 
with a firmness still more caLn and determined. His 
answer is known to the world. He refused to retract, 
and after numerous attempts to induce him to do so, he 
was peremptorily ordered to quit Worms and return 
to bis home at Wittemberg, within twenty-one days, 
under the strict injunction " not to disturb the public 
by the way, either by preaching or writing.'* He de- 
parted accordingly on the following day, rejoicing 
that he had been enabled so faithftilly to stand by 
the truth. It was on this occasion that he was 
seized and taken a captive to the old castle of Wart- " 
burg. This was a sort of ruse of his friends, who 
felt the necessity, both for his health and his safety, 
that he should be withdrawn for a time to some 
place of retreai It was made to appear, on grounds 
of policy, as if it were the violent proceeding of 
enemies, but there is reason to believe that Luther 
himself was partially aware of the project 

It has been properly remarked, that at this point the 
scenic part of Luther's history closea We have seen 
him as the deluded, but earnest votary of superstition, 
vainly attempting to make his way to holiness and 
to heaven by his penances and fasts ; we have seen 
him gradually struggling upwards to the light and 
freedom of truth ; we have seen him grappling with 
the subtleties of a false philosophy, and the cor- 
ruptions of a false religion, in their turns ; we have 
seen him throwing himself into contact with the 
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mind and conscience of his countrymen, in his ser- 
mons denouncing the usurpations of the Church, the 
pretensions of the pope, and the arrogance of his 
minions ; we have seen him bearding their gathered 
strength in the citadel of their authority, and amid 
the full blaze of their magnificence and power, dis- 
owning that authority, and making conscience and 
Scripture paramount and supreme ; and now we 
behold him in the stronghold of his friends, where 
for many months his life flows calmly and peacefully 
on, removed from that strife of tongues and that 
tumult of society which his own high daring had 
served to originate. His residence at Wartburg 
lasted nearly a year, during which time, excommuni- 
cated as he was, he managed to enjoy many a 
pleasant ramble among the hills and the forests 
adjacent, while he commenced and finished, during 
that seemingly inadequate period, his greatest literary- 
work, the translation of the whole of the New Testa- 
ment ; and in addition to all this, several treatises 
and commentaries. It will easily be believed that 
sucli extraordinary labours would ere long have an 
injurious effect on his health. His nervous system 
became greatly disturbed, and to this we must ascribe, 
in a considerable degree, the story of the throwing 
of the inkstand at the head of the devil, as well as 
other night visions and supposed supernatural appear- 
ances with which he was visited. 

His zeal for the cause of the Reformation, lvQw<e^^> 
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prevented Lim from tarrying longer at Wartburg. 
He heard that its friends were beginning to give it 
a form of iconodasm from which little but evil could 
be anticipated. Carlstadt, though zealous, had not 
that intuitive perception of the real necessities of 
the case which the leader of a great movement would 
require ; and with a view to prevent, if possible, any 
false and injurious impressions which his policy might 
create, Luther resolved to quit his retirement and 
place himself again in the front of the cause. He 
resumed his preaching at Wittenberg, and after ex- 
patiating time after time upon the positive nature 
and real spiritual value of the Reformation, he repu- 
diated the idea of that wholesale and indiscriminate 
iconoclasm in which Carlstadt and his associates were 
disposed to indulge. These appearances of Luther 
were not without their effect in repressing the fiery 
zeal of the former ; but the seeds had been sown, 
and the harvest ere long began to appear. The 
peasantry had been inflamed, and in various places 
resorted to arms, although Luther exerted himself to 
the utmost to convince them that from the use of 
such weapons nothing but evil could happen to their 
cause. It grieved him, exceedingly, to see the fidr 
work of God so marred, and his only satisfaction was, 
that he had done all in his power to direct the energies 
of the people into a safer and better channel. 

Into the various controversies which, about this 
time and subsequently, engaged the attention of 
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Luther, we cannot enter. In June 1525 he married 
Catherine Von Bora, one of the nuns who had escaped 
some time previously from the convent of Nemptsch, 
and had taken up their residence in Wittenberg. 
Much has been said on the subject of this marriage, 
but it is not very easy to see wherein the great evil of 
it lay. With the principles which Luther held, there 
was nothing inconsistent in his marrying a nun, how- 
ever it might seem opposed to certain conventional 
feelings of the time. It is certain, also, that so far as 
the future happiness of his life was concerned, it was 
a most judicious and beneficial step. The mutual 
affection between him and his wife became more and 
more meUowed day by day. Six children were born 
to him of this marriage, and the warmth and tender- 
ness of his nature shone forth in the most attractive 
manner in his paternal relations. He was an affec- 
tionate husband, and a genial and kind-hearted 
father ; a more beautiful play of affection and respect 
was nowhere to be seen than in the family of the 
excommunicated monk of Wittenberg. About two 
years after his marriage a serious illness overtook 
him, which lasted a considerable time, and was 
accompanied with that depression of spirits which 
invariably characterized his seasons of ill health. 
Public events, however, roused him from his lethargy, 
and he was again found in the arena of public debate. 
In 1529 his famous discussion with Zwingle, Bucer, 
and (Ecolampadius took place at Marburg ; a discus- 
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sion which was undei-taken at the instigation of the 
Landgrave of Hesse, in the hope of securing a union 
between the reformers of (Jermany and of Switzer- 
land. His adherence to something like the Catholic 
tradition of consubstantiation, which was one main 
point in dispute, could not be shaken, and it must be 
acknowledged that the spirit and deportment mani- 
fested by him on this occasion were unworthy of such 
a man. He positively refused to listen to any argu- 
ments whatever, and with a pertinacity which would 
have been almost ludicrous had it not been irrational 
and irritating, he continued to reiterate the formula, 
" This is my body," to whatever his opponents ad- 
vanced. This was the one point on which the two 
great branches of the Reformation separated from 
each other; and, as a recent writer has remarked, 
the conference at Marburg, if it served no other piu*- 
pose, served very clearly to establish thia Of the 
celebrated meeting of the Diet of Augsburg which was 
held the following year, and at which Melancthon bore 
a conspicuous part, Luther was fain to content him- 
self with a distant view, since, being still under the 
ban of the emperor, it was considered unsafe for 
him to be present He went near enough, however, 
to give the benefit of his advice. In the fortress of 
the Elector at Coburg he took up his abode, and 
amused himself as best he might, in his solitude, be- 
tween the times of the transmission of the news of 
ibp Diet. "It seems," says Principal TuUoch, "a 
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grand and heroic spectacle, this solitary man in the 
old fortress of Coburg, looking out upon nature and 
the world with such a calm, clear trust in God, in- 
terested in the proceedings at Augsburg, yet feeling, 
with the fulness of a living faith, how much greater 
was Providence than the negotiations of princes, and 
with what mysterious safety the wheels of the world's 
progress were revolving, whatever the poor pride of 
man might counsel or devise." 

The events of Luther's life from this date, although 
not without interest, and that for the most pai-t rather 
of a saddening nature, were not such as to require 
particular allusion here. The German Reformation 
reached its height in the recognition of the Protes- 
tant faith at Augsburcr in 1530. It had various 
fortunes for many years thereafter, which, according 
to their ever-shifting hues, affected the mind and 
spirits of Luther ; but, on tlie whole, they were such 
as to cause him considerable anxiety, and to sadden 
his thoughts as the autumn of life began to lengthen 
the shadows on his path. It is one of those marvel- 
lous facts in history which may possibly be explained, 
but which could never have been anticipated, that a 
man who had passed through such fiery trials, whose 
feet had not seldom stood on such slippery places, 
and wha was in such fierce and avowed hostility with 
the great powers of the earth, should nevertheless 
have been permitted to live to what may be called 
old age, and peacefully to die a natural death \SL\kN& 
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place where he was bom. But such was the case. 
His death was calm and tranquil as his life was heroic. 
On the 23d of January 1 546, he repaired to Eisleben, 
to arbitrate in an old feud which had existed between 
the Counts of Mansfield. He seems to have had 
misgivings as to his ever returning to Wittenberg. 
He talked indeed of his return, but it would be only, 
he said, to lay him in his coffin, " since the world 
was weaiy of him, and he was weary of it.'' The 
consummation was even nearer than he supposed. 
On the 1 7th of February he became ill, and the idea 
of death took firm hold of his mind. His illness 
increased, and his friends anxiously gathered around 
his bed. During the whole of the next day the 
sinking continued, and the "unspeakable change'' 
was manifestly at hand. His two sons were beside 
him, and some other friends. Just as the film was 
gathering over his eyes, and the light of conscious- 
ness was fading to darkness, he was asked by a 
clergjonan if he died in the faith of Christ and the 
doctrine he had preached. The monosyllable "Yes" 
escaped from his lips ; a few moments more, and his 
spirit had passed from the arena of conflict to the 
heavenly rest. His remains were conveyed to Wit- 
tenberg and deposited in the church where his living 
voice had so often been heard, and a funeiul oration 
from the lips and the heart of Melancthon, touching 
at every sentence sad chords in the bosom of the as- 
semloied multitude, concluded the visible connection 
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of the great reformer with that living world in which 
he had played so grand and conspicuous a part. 

With regard to his character little requires to be 
said. It were easy to set it in verj^ different lights, 
according to the stand-point from which we view it, 
and very different estimates have been made, accord- 
ing as sectarianism or a wide humanity has held up 
the mirror. It is better, however, to leave the facts 
of his history to speak for themselves, for if ever 
there was a man whose interior life was fairly to be 
gathered from his outward acts, that man was Luther. 
Looked at in this view we cannot but recognise in 
him a reverence for truth and for conscience, a for- 
getfulness of self, a desire for the interests of human- 
ity, and an indomitable energy of will, such as 
have seldom been exhibited in the annals of our 
race. He addressed himself to a great task, and in 
the strength of God he performed it. Success is not 
always virtue, but success in such a gigantic enter- 
prise as his could never have been achieved apart 
from virtue of the sublimest type. He found the 
world in chains, and he gave it freedom ; he found 
religion in the dust, and he was the means of restor- 
ing it to its native elevation ; he found human re- 
sponsibility buried under a mass of superstitious 
mummeries, and he replaced it on the throne of the 
individual heart. He brought up from their tomb, 
overgrown with the traditions of a thousand years, 
the grand and peculiar doctrines of the goa^l^ ^\jA 
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he removed such an incubus from the conscience and 
mind of the world, that from that moment onwards 
it has ever been advancing to a better life, and 
grasping with a clearer comprehension its ultimate 
destinies. His writings were numerous and valuable, 
but his doings were more so ; and it is probably for 
this reason that the former have not been suflSciently 
regarded. In the light of such deeds of power any 
words become feeble and pale. His memory will be 
cherished while time rolls on, and along with this 
feeling, and above it, a sense of gratitude to God, 
who put love into his heart and nerve into his arm 
for so great a work. The present generation, and 
all coming generations, may unite in writing on his 
tomb, "Another has laboured, and we have 

ENTERED INTO HIS LABOURS." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PIONEERS IN PHILOSOPHY — OPPONENTS OP THE SCHOLASTIC 
PHILOSOPHY. 

** Even now we hear, with Inward strife, 

A motion toiling in the gloom, 

The spirit of tlie years to come, 

Teaming to mix himself with life.** 

Tknnysov. 

The gi-eat battle-point of Europe in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries was in connection with the claims 
of the Scholastic or Aristotelian Philosophy. This 
system of philosophising, false in its principle and 
fruitlesis of results, — since it consisted of nothing more 
than an ostentatious expenditure of ingenuity on 
subtle and unintelligible points, distinctions with- 
out diflTerence, and subtle disquisitions on proportion 
and degree, infinity, formality, quiddity, individuality, 
and such like, which had neither meaning nor aim, — 
had been universally accepted and enthroned in the 
high places of theology and learning. Bacon's opinion 
of it is worthy of notice. "As many natural bodies, 
whilst they are still entire, are corrupted and putrefy, 
so the solid knowledge of things often degenerates 
into subtle, silly, and vain speculations, which, 
although they may not seem altogether destitute of 
ingenuity, are insipid and useless. This kind of un- 
sound learning, which preys upon itself, has often 
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appeared, particularly among the scholastics, who, 
having much leisure, quick parts, and little reading, 
being in mind as closely conifined to the writings of 
a few authors, and especially of their dictator, Aris- 
totle, as they are in body to the cells of their monas- 
teries ; and being, moreover, in a great measure 
ignoi*ant of the history both of nature and of the 
world, out of very flimsy materials, but with the 
most rapid and violent motion of the shuttle of 
thought, they have woven those laborious webs 
which are preserved in their writings. The truth is 
that the human mind, when it is employed on ex- 
ternal objects, is directed in its operations by the 
nature of the materials upon which its faculties are 
exercised, but if, like the spider, it draws its materials 
from within itself, it produces cobwebs of learning, 
wonderful indeed from the fineness of the thread and 
the delicacy of the workmanship, but of no real value 
or use." 

It may be noticed here that this miserable system, 
while utterly unproductive of good, was productive 
of positive evil in at least two respects. It inflated 
the doctora of theology with intolerable pride, and 
by mixing itself up with all their discussions, it 
paved the way for the utmost monstrosities which 
the human mind can imagine. Again, it set such 
an example of nicety of distinctions, and so obliterated 
all the boundaries and so confounded the just prin- 
ciples of science, that the minds of many were fain 
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to take refuge in universal scepticism. Right became 
wrong, and wrong became right, or rather, there could 
be no such thing as either right or wrong; and every- 
one knows what sort of an influence this must have 
exerted upon morals and practical life. The profligacy 
that prevailed in all orders of society was just the pro- 
jected shadow of this criminal trifling with the sacred 
interests of truth in the cloister and in the schools. 

Now, the strength of this system lay in the fact 
that it had been homologated by the Church, and 
had come to be everywhere accepted as the test of 
orthodoxy. Whether this was owing to the varied 
exercise which it gave to the ecclesiastics who, shut 
up withm the walls of their convents, were thankfiil 
for anything which served to disturb the weary 
monotony, or whether it was owing to the fact that 
its endless distinctions and abstractions were unin- 
telligible to the vulgar, and in the absence of more 
solid learning, served to hedge in the clergy as a 
separate and superior class, we are unable to say. 
Possibly both of these causes operated towards the 
result. So it was, however, that it was taken into 
close and firm alliance with theology, was regarded 
as its ablest handmaid, if not its very self — its alter 
ego — and, as a consequence, the most distinguished 
honours And emoluments were bestowed upon such 
as rendered themselves conspicuous in its dialectics. 
So much was this the case, that almost all who at 
this time held places of authority in the Churchy had. 
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made their way thither through their adroitness in 
the subtleties of metaphysics and their skill in 
logia The loftiest titles were not counted sufficient 
to reward this useless proficiency, the most lucrative 
offices of the Church, even to the pontificate itself, 
waited upon the distinguished dialectician. 

These facts are explanatory of two things in the 
history of the period : First, That all reformers of 
philosophy had to begin their process by a seeming 
revolt against the authority of the Church. And, 
secondly, that in so many instances their effi3rts 
proved vain, the whole collected power of the Church 
being immediately on the alert to extinguish the 
heresy. Although there was no visible and neces- 
sary connection between ecclesiastical authority and 
such speculations, it had come to be considered that 
there really was such a connection, and it was felt 
that, in order to the security of the citadel, the 
utmost resistance must be given to every such 
threatening of the out-posts. Add to this that the 
greater number of those who assailed this system 
of scholastics had little or nothing of a positive 
and appreciable nature to substitute in its place. 
They were for the most part brave and single-minded 
men, but they were visionary enthusiasts, who felt 
that there was something radically wrong with the 
prevailing philosophy, that it gave them a stone 
when they asked for bread, but who, instead of 
patiently elaborating a better system, betook them 
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selves to theories and hypotheses, whicli were 
difficult to prove, and which would have been 
valueless if proven. The service which they rendered 
to progress was great, but it was only of a negative 
description ; they in some measure shook the stability 
of the old, but they did not establish the new. Still, 
it is necessary, in taking a retrospective view of the 
steps by which men made good their way to a clearer 
and better life, to take into account those brave 
though seemingly vain athletes in the struggle, since 
it is only in this way that we can learn to appreciate 
the " high places " of truth and of liberty on which 
we stand. We propose, therefore, as a fitting preface 
to our remarks on Lord Bacon, to take a glance at 
one or two who, much about the same time, though 
in diiferent countries, were somewhat similarly en- 
gaged with him, although with vastly less cornpi-e- 
hension of mind, and consequently with inconceivably 
smaller success. 

It was in France and Italy that the greater num- 
ber of these bold but unfruitful attempts were made; 
and as representative of the class of thinkers we 
refer to, we may mention such men as Ramus, 
Cardan, Bruno, and Campanella, some brief account 
of whom we shall now endeavour to give. 

PETER RAMUS. 

We be^n with a philosopher of France, that we may 
follow, as closely as possible, the order of time. Oar 

18 
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attention is arrested here by one who left the 
impress of his genius on the mind of his country, 
and who founded a school of philosophy antagonistic 
to the dominant one, a school which numbered 
among its adherents so many individuals as to give 
a refo^esentative character to the name of its founder. 
Peter Ramus, or De la Ramee, was born at the 
village of the Vermandois, in Picardy, in the year 
1515. He was of noble extraction, his grandfather 
having been a nobleman of li^ge, who in the reverses 
of war was stripped of his property, and, reduced to 
a state of absolute poverty, repaired to Fi-ance, and 
endeavoured to support himself and his family by 
the most menial, though perfectly honourable, occu- 
pations. The son of this exiled nobleman, and father 
of the subject of our sketch, followed the calling of a 
farmer, in which be was enabled to live in a degree 
of comfort, but nothing more. He does not seem to 
have possessed the means of educating his son as the 
love of learning which that son discovered would 
have rendered desirable. This is apparent from the 
fact that young Ramus had twice to return home 
from Paris (whither he had gone in pursuit of learn- 
ing), through the pressure of poverty. But his love 
of study and his desire for the acquirement of know- 
ledge were indomitable, and a third time he repaired to 
the capital in the hope of better success. To the kind- 
ness of an uncle resident there he was indebted for 
his maintenance for several months, when he offered 
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Tiimself, and was accepted, as a servant to the Parisian 
College of Navarre. He was exemplary in his duties 
to his master during the day, but he greedily availed 
himself of the subsequent hours for the improvement 
of his mind, carrying his lonely vigils over the learned 
page far into the silence and solitude of the night. 
Steadily applying himself to his duties, yet acting in 
the most honourable spirit in all his transactions, his 
merit was soon recognised, and he was promoted to 
a more dignified position in the college. A curri- 
culum of three years and a half in the study of 
philosophy brought him to the point where it was 
competent for him to apply for his degree of Master 
of Arts. The fruit of his labours, and the direction 
which his mind had received in connection with 
them, became evident at once. He maintained as 
his thesis a public disputation against the authority 
of Aristotle, and vindicated his position with such 
masterly skill that his examiners were fairly worsted 
in the combat. This was a fair beginning, and he 
determined to follow it up at whatever cost. In 
conversation and writing he aimed at the dethrone- 
ment of the Stagyrite, and published "Animadversions 
on Aristotle," in which he assailed in the most 
vigorous manner the time-honoured system, and 
sought to establish, under the title of " Institutes of 
Dialectics,'' a new method in its place. 

He speedily found that the war was begun. The 
gauntlet which he had so fearlessly tlvTO^T^ ^<5rqs\?4. 
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was taken up by the Peripatetics in a spirit of the 
bitterest hostility. They did not long confine them- 
selves to the legitimate weapons of logic and argu- 
ment, but ere long proceeded to denounce him to the 
civil magistrate as the enemy of both religion and 
learning. The professors in the academy were the 
principal agents, for they have generally been found 
much more conservative than progressive, and greatly 
more inclined to look upon the bold independent 
thinker as an enemy to be repressed, than as an 
equal to be listened to with impartiality and respect. 
This has been the policy of univei-sities as a rule ; 
and however we may feel grateful to them for the 
services they have rendered as the abodes of learning 
in a comparatively benighted age, their history ex- 
hibits on the whole a limited and fanatical spirit, a 
spirit which led them rather to enclose learning than 
generously to encourage and extend it. 

The opposition thus unhappily raised, waxed so 
clamorous and loud that the Parliament of Paris 
was constrained to look into the matter. But this 
was not exactly what his enemies desired. They had 
not confidence in the tyranny of such a mixed tribunal, 
and they managed to have the process transferred to 
the Royal Council. The king was so feir disposed to 
act fairly in the matter, that he appointed a public 
disputation to be held by Ramus and his principal 
opponent Anthony Govea, before a tribunal of five, 
two of whom should be chosen by each party respec- 
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tively, while the fifth should be appointed by himself, 
to act as umpire, the majority of tliis court having 
power to decide the case. It wa« scarcely to be 
expected, in the circumstances of the times, that the 
balance would be held with an equal hand, and 
was all but certain that the judges favourable 
to Ramus would consist only of the two appointed 
by his party. He complained of injustice on the 
part of his opponents, and in vain he appealed to the 
judges for redress. Three gave judgment against 
him, and the king, by a state edict, added his im- 
primatur ; this edict, of date 1543, declared that 
Ramus was in error, that his writings must be sup- 
pressed, and that, unless with special permission, 
their author must desist for the future from either 
writing, or uttering in the way of lectures, his philo- 
sophical opinions. Nothing could exceed the wild 
joy of his accusers. They posted the sentence of 
the judges, in French and in Latin, all over the city. 
They transmitted them to other parts of Europe as 
opportunity occurred. They assailed him with ridi- 
cule in every possible way, and even on the stage of 
the theatre they held him up to obloquy and scorn. 

How far this system of persecution might have been 
carried it i^ impossible to say. An event in provi- 
dence interfered to disturb it. This was the breaking 
out of the plague at Paris in the following year. Its 
ravages extended to the professors and students, and 
the dispersion of many of the enemies of Ramus waa 
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the immediate result. While many were flying in 
dismay the latter adhered to his post, and his value 
was disclosed by the same event wliich revealed the 
cowardice and selfishness of his opponents. He was 
not only permitted, but urged, to open a course of 
lectures, in the all but deserted college of Presle. 
He yielded to the request, was appointed Principal 
of the college, when the attendance was speedily in- 
creased, and its academic life revived. The Faculty 
of the Sorbonne grew jealous in their turn, and 
attempted to displace him, but without success. 
Parliament decreed that he should remain, granting 
him at the same time still higher powers. In addi- 
tion to rhetoric, to which his lectures had been 
hitherto confined, he was constituted now lecturer on 
philosophy. The spirit of persecution was rebuked, 
and his adversaries were silenced. The Cardinal of 
Lorraine extended to him his patronage, and Henry 
II. repealed the hostile edict of Francis I. This was 
in 1547. Four years after he obtained the Eegius 
Professorship of Rhetoric and Philosophy, followed 
shortly after by that of mathematics. In this com- 
manding position he was enabled to introduce many 
important reforms into the management of the uni- 
versity, and the general direction of the course of study. 
This reforming process, however, was regarded 
with suspicion by many, and the old hostility began 
to revive. His motives were assailed, his improve- 
ments were called perilous innovations, and in- 
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terested individuals, feeling that their craft was in 
danger, endeavoured to organize an opposition by 
which his powers might be lessened, and himself, if 
possible, brought into disgrace. He had previously 
embraced the cause of the Eeformation, and his Pro- 
testant principles did not mend the matter. The 
Edict of Nantes, which granted free toleration to the 
reformers, in which he thoroughly sympathized, and 
which he had contributed not a little to obtain, raised 
their indignation to the highest pitch. His policy 
had been of the most manly and courageous character. 
He had ordered the removal of all the images, and 
other symbols of Romanism from the college of 
Presle, and had resisted to the uttennost the presenta- 
tion of a petition from the university, the object of 
which was to prevent the Parliament from adding its 
imprimatur to the edict. It was no longer consistent, 
however, with his safety that he should remain in 
Paris, and quitting it accordingly, he was allowed, 
with the connivance of the king, a secret retreat at 
Fontainbleau. He occupied his leisinre there in 
revising his mathematical lectures, and in prosecuting 
astronomical studies, but the secret of his residence 
oozed out, and he had again to fly to more obscure 
retreats. The storm blew over for a time at the 
death of the Duke of Guise, in 1563 ; a peace was 
concluded between Charles IX. and the Protestants, 
and he was enabled once more to resume his pro- 
fessorship at Paris. 
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For a few years from this date, he had it in his 
power to J)rosecute his labours without interruption, 
a privilege which he improved with the utmost 
assiduity. During this period the mathematical 
sciences principally engaged his attention. In 1 5 6 7 , 
however, the civil War in France again broke out, 
and again he had, owing to his sympathy with the 
Huguenots, to betake himself to flight. He found 
refuge in the army of the Prince of Cond^, with 
which he was present at the battle of St. Dennis. A 
few months of peace succeeding, he was enabled once 
more to i*etum ; but perceiving that there was no 
likelihood of permanent tranquillity, he determined, 
with permission of the king, to undertake a length- 
ened tour in Germany. In 1568, accordingly, he 
set out on his travels, and although the Aristotelian 
party everyjvhere attempted to prejudice the stu- 
dents and the public against him, he was received 
with unequivocal marks of respect wherever he came. 
It would appear from certain letters of Beza, that he 
had cherished the hope of obtaining a professorship 
at Geneva, but his Protestantism being not of the 
Genevan type, but partaking much more of the charac- 
ter of Independency, he found little favour at the 
hands of Beza and Calvin, and was disappointed in 
his expectation. In all probability such an appoint- 
ment, had it been given him, ivould have been the 
means of prolonging his days, since it would have 
nevented his returning to Paria There were 
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several offices indeed, in Catholic interests, strangely 
enough, placed at his disposal, but these he very 
conscientiously and consistently declined, and in 1 571 
he resolved on the fatal step of repairing to Paris. 
The frightful tragedy of St* Bartholomew's eve, than 
which there is nothing more execrable in the whole 
annals of national cruelty and crime, was imminent, 
and of the multitudes whose blood reddened the streets 
of the French capital, he was destined to be one of 
the most illustrious. In narrating the closing scene 
of his earthly career, we shall avail ourselves of the 
words of Dr. Hanna, in his able work on " WiclifTe 
and the Huguenots." "Peter Ramus," he says, 
" still a name of renown in the world of scholarship 
andphilasophy, — the highest name, in fact, that France 
had then to boast of, — retired into his library, in the 
fifth storey of the house, and was kneeling there in 
prayer when they broke in upon his retirement. 
Tliey stopped a momefit. They heard him say, * O 
my God, have mercy upon me, and pardon those who 
know not what they do.* A sword was passed 
through his body, a shot fired at his head. He still 
breathed. His murderers seized him and flung him 
out of the window. Still he breathed, but no one 
would give him the coup de grace. They tied cords^ 
instead, about his feet and dragged him through the 
the streets. At last, by the river's side, they cut 
the head off, and flung the trunk into the stream." 
Such was the tragical end of this eminent philoso- 
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pher and scholar, one of the brightest ornaments of his 
age. Though it is scarcely conceivable that, in any 
circumstances, he could have escaped the wholesale 
butchery of those terrible nights, yet it casts a still 
deeper stain upon human nature to reflect, that the 
immediate agent in his murder was a fellow-professor 
of mathematics, namely, Charpentaire, who could 
never forgive him for having, by his superior abilities, 
thrown him into the shada He is said to have 
hunted him up firom his concealment, which after he 
had done, he offered to save his life if he would give 
him money. No sooner, however, was the money 
obtained, than he hounded on his scholars and the 
rabble against him. There are few instances of de- 
pravity more execrable than this. Ramus was no 
more than fifty-six years of age when he was brought 
to this untimely end. 

All the accounts possessed of any weight, which 
have come down to us, represent him as a man of 
the highest qualities, both intellectual and moral. 
His learning was immense for the time; his love of 
philosophy, and his devotedness to the cause of im- 
provement and progress, was consistent and steady, 
his personal character and his private life were with- 
out reproach. His habits were simple, his living was 
temperate in an exemplary degree, his faithfulness to 
his convictions was not to be shaken by either favour 
or frowns. His love of science led him to found and 
endow a professorship of mathematics; his sympathy 
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with the natural freedom of the human understanding, 
however, planted his path with thoms; and his attach- 
ment to the Protestant cause cost him his life. He 
may not have done much towards the establishment 
of a new system of philosophy, in so far as any plan 
of his own was concerned, although in his numerous 
works many important principles are evolved, and 
many invaluable hints are given, but he did what 
was scarcely less important than that, he demonstrated 
the worthlessness of the reigning system, he asserted 
the right and the duty of independent inquiry, and 
he indicated at least, if he did not clearly disclose the 
path along which humanity must find its way to- 
wards a higher civilization. In point of fact, he 
communicated an impulse to the thinkers of Germany, 
France, England, and Holland, and the numerous 
contests between the Eamists and the Aristotelians 
after his death, were his witness that he had not 
lived and suffered in vain. 

JEROME CARDAN. 

Passing from France into Italy, where the opponents 
of the scholastic philosophy were still more numerous, 
we direct our attention, in the first instance, to 
Jerome Cardan. He was born at Pavia in the year 
1501. His father was a member of the legal pro- 
fession, and having given considerable attention to 
cabalistic lore, he was careful to indoctrinate his 
son into the mysteries of the same. Jerome gave 
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himself to the study of medicine, and graduated 
as a doctor of physic at Padua. Tliis was not 
exactly in accordance with the wishes of his father, 
who instructed him in mathematics, and was exceed- 
ingly desirous that he should apply his mind to juris- 
prudence and adopt the same profession with him- 
self. He married early, and unhappily, for he 
speaks of this marriage as the cause of all his subse- 
quent misfortunes* He seems to have been a man 
of impracticable and capricious temper, if we may 
judge from the fact that he alienated almost all his 
friends, and that, when offered an exceedingly 
advantageous position as physician in the Court of 
Denmark, with a considerable salary and other 
emoluments, he declined it on account of the climate. 
He afterwards went into Scotland at the invitation 
of the Archbishop of St. Andrews, and there was em- 
ployed for some time in the capacity of physician, for 
which he was liberally paid. The caprice of his 
temper still further appeared in connection with this 
journey, for, having visited England and gained the 
favour of Edward, he received an invitation from 
that monarch to settle in his court — an invitation 
which he accepted in the first instance, but remained 
only for a few months. This was about the year 
1553. From England he went to Bologna in Italy, 
and connected himself with the academy there for 
two years* He then repaired to Rome, where he 
was received into the Academy of Physicians and 
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obtained a pension from the pope. The historian 
Thuanus mentions that he saw Cardan at Eome, and 
that he was disappointed to find so great a dis- 
crepancy between his reputation, and any impression 
which his talents were calculated to produce. He 
died in the year 1576. 

It is almost impossible to give any accurate idea 
either of the personal character or the philosophical 
doctrines of this singular man. With regard to the 
former, the late Professor Nichol designates him as 
"one of our true curiosities of literature." With 
regard to the latter, he says, that he was a " mass of 
contradictions ; that he wrote on everything, often 
advancing knowledge ; and that he pretended to deal 
with all diflSculties under the sun ; " while, as a 
specimen of the manner in which he guided his more 
private affairs, he tells us that "one son fell under the 
axe of the public executioner, because he had poisoned 
his wife, and another was shut up in prison for 
safety's sake, at the instance of his own father.-' 
These things certainly furnish a dismal idea of the 
interior of his dwelling, and show to what an extent 
the destruction of " the household gods " must have 
proceeded under his own eye. He was indeed a 
wonderful mixture of impulse and industry, of wis- 
dom and folly. Devoted to astrologj', he was a 
resolute believer in the mystical influence of the 
stars, and published a work on the subject in which 
he cast up his own fate ; a work in which he does 
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not hesitate to set down many harsh judgments 
regarding his own temper and character, which he 
attributes, however, to the sinister influence of the 
stars. Nevertheless, he was a learned man — bold 
and original ; this was his value in the progress 
of philosophy, that he refused to be held in the 
ordinary track, but, disdaining the authority of 
names, ventured into regions for which he possessed 
neither precedent nor sanction. His writings were 
manifold, treating of metaphysics, logic, natural 
philosophy, medicine, mathematics, and morals ; and 
in 1663 they were collected and published in ten 
volumes. There are many striking and original 
speculations in them, but there is so much of 
mysticism and so little of method that they can 
never be turned to any practical account. His 
appearance is to be regarded rather as a confession 
of the need of some great change in philosophy and 
as a revolt against the stereotyped form, than as 
any appreciable positive contribution towards the 
supply of the want. 

A third name of importance among the innovators 
about this time was — 

JORDANO BRTJNO. 

The precise date of this philosopher's birth is unas- 
certained, but we know that he was a native of Nola, 
in Naples, and that he flourished in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century. Little is known of his early 
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life beyond the fact that, while yet very young, he 
joined a monastery of Dominicans, being chiefly in- 
duced by his love of study, and the leisure which 
such seclusion insured. His natural abilities were 
great, and he had a spirit of independence which 
disdained mere authority in matters of philosophy 
and science. With these qualities of mind it was 
scarcely to be expected that he would continue long in 
sympathy with the current philosophy or theology 
of the times. His residence with the monks proved 
rather a disturbing than a soothing circumstance, as 
it kept him in immediate and constant contact with 
the anomalies of doctrine, and the irregularities of life 
which prevailed. Accordingly, we find that, owing 
to the denunciations of their conduct — in which he 
unsparingly indulged — he converted the fraternity 
into bitter enemies, aind was subjected to such perse- 
cution at their hands, as rendered it necessary for 
him to withdraw both 'from the convent and his 
country, with the loss of all his personal property 
and estate which was very considerable. 

We find him next at Geneva. But his doctrines 
were equally unsuited to this meridian. The prin- 
ciples of liberty of conscience were little understood 
even by those who led the van movement of the Re- 
formation. They made no allowance for those who 
difiered from them in doctrine, even though their op- 
ponents were, equally with themselves, asserting the 
prerogative of private judgment against tha ^xi^'cs'r^ 
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of Borne. Calvin and Beza, accordingly, showed him 
no toleration, and from this place also, considera- 
tion for his personal safety dictated the necessity of 
flight. He took up his abode at Lyons for a time ; 
afterwards he proceeded to Paris ; and as there the 
revolt against the authority of Aristotle was openly 
declared by many, he was received with considerable 
favour. Even there, however, his prosperity wjis of 
short duration ; for, having engaged in a three days' 
public discussion which was held in the Royal 
Academy, in the year 1586, in which he displayed 
the bitterest hostility, and even contempt towards 
the established doctrines of the schools — he drew 
upon himself the displeasure of the Academy, the 
professors of which were still strongly attached to the 
old formulas, and was under the necessity of again 
changing his residence. There is considerable un- 
certainty as to the next scene of his labours. Some 
are of opinion that he passed over to England in the 
suite of the French ambassador Castelneau, where he 
was received with marked attention by Sydney 
and Greville, by whom he was even introduced to 
Queen Elizabeth. There are others, however, who, 
while admitting (as indeed his writings render it im- 
possible to deny it) that he was for some time in Eng- 
land, suppose that it was at a subsequent period of his 
life. The probability of this latter supposition is in- 
creased by the fact that we find him at Wittenberg, 
and in lively sympathy with Luther during a portion 
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of the year when he visited Paris. Even here, however, 
he was not able to live without raising up powerful 
enemies against him. He seems to have been greatly 
wanting in prudence and tact, and to have mingled 
so much of an acrimonious spiiit with the enuncia- 
tion of his doctrines, that even in the city of Luther, 
and with a strong tide of innovation established, he 
soon had the heads of the public schools advanc- 
ing charges against him before the senate of the 
imiversity. The truth is that he was latitudin- 
arian, both in his theological and in his philosophical 
creed, and he did not content himself with uttering his 
strictures upon systems and principles, but extended 
his irony and contempt to the individuals whom he 
supposed to be abettors of such. The consequence was, 
that after scarcely making out a two years* residence 
at Wittenberg, he was under the necessity of retiring 
to Helmstadt, where he obtained a temporary shelter 
under the genial patronage of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick. But change was the law of his life ; and ere 
a year had passed over his head, he was found at 
Frankfort, engaged in bringing out an edition of his 
works, a purpose which he was prevented from com- 
pleting from the necessity of quitting that city also, 
under a dread of some new persecution. 

It is at this time that he is supposed to have 
visited England, but nothing authentic survives on 
the point. We know that not long after he was 
resident at Padua, where the novelty of his doctrines^ 

19 
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and the vehemence with which he hurled his de- 
nunciations at the court of Kome, exposed him to 
the wrath of the Inquisition at Venice* He was now 
seized as a heretic and apostate^ and sent aa a 
prisoner to Rome. This was the sealing of his fate. 
Two years' imprisonment was, in the first instance, 
assigned to him, after which the capital sentence of 
death by the flames was pronounced upon him, a 
sentence which was carried into effect in the year 
1600. The nominal groimd of this terrible sentence 
was impiety and atheism. This, however, was merely a 
blind: hiserrors layin the direction of pantheism, rather 
than of atheism, and there can be no doubt at all 
that his real criminality consisted in his bold and un- 
hesitating denial of the authority and infallibility of 
the Church. Whatever his eccentricities and errors, 
it is impossible to refuse him the qualities of con- 
scientiousness and manly courage. During the two 
years of incarceration, numerous attempts were made 
to induce him to recant, but with no effect. At last, 
when he was formally degraded, excommunicated, and 
handed over to the secular magistrate " to be dealt 
with [so the hideous formula ran] as mercifully as 
possible, and punished without the effusion of blood,'* 
he is said to have exclaimed, " Yoiu' sentence strikes 
more terror into your own hearts than it does into 
mine." The character and influence of Bruno have 
been variously estimated. One thing is certain, 
that with all his originality he failed to arrive at any 
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fixed principles either in philosophy or religion, and 
even to give anything like a systematized form 
to the opinions which floated in his mind. His value 
as a philosopher (as in the case of Cardan) was of 
a negative kind. He was in open revolt against 
Aristotle and the Church, and he did not appear 
to have the power of restraining himself from 
attacking them, however unfjEivourable the circum- 
stances might be. His manner of doing so was 
also fitted to irritate in the highest degree. He 
seems to have mingled too much passion and temper 
with his expositions, and to have wanted the calmness 
and self-control which are indispensable to the growth 
of that influence which gives weight to opinions, and 
secures for the promulgation of them, even from op- 
ponents, a measure of forbearance and respect. Addi- 
son on one occasion speaks of him as an atheist, but 
it is evident that this was a hasty conclusion. 
The elaborate inquiry by Briicker into the character 
and writings of Bruno goes far to refute the asser- 
tion; and there can be no doubt, from the very 
pai-tig,l acquaintance which Addison seems to have had 
with his works, that Briicker is, on this point, the 
more ti-ustworthy of the two. 

But there is no desire here to magnify Bruno, or 
to exhibit him at all as a representative of truth 
either theological or philosophical. His opinions in 
both these departments of knowledge were exceed- 
ingly vague, and, so far as they can be ascertained, 
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exceedingly incorrect. It is in his capacity as an 
assailant of the dominant notions — as one who, by 
the hard blows which he dealt, helped to disturb its 
hold upon the mind of his countrymen, and to signify 
the right and the prerogative of independent thought 
— ^that he is here referred to. In this sense, both 
by his disputations and his writings, he was a 
reformer, or, at all events, an assertor of the need 
of reform, — a position which, in the circumstances 
of the world, no ordinary man would have been 
willing to take, and still less would have been able to 
maintain. 

THOMAS CAMPANELLA. 

Our survey, brief as it is, of the workings of the 
human mind towards a better philosophy would be 
inexcusably incomplete without some reference to 
Campanella. It is absurd to talk of him as some 
(even Leibnitz) have done, as worthy to be placed in 
the category with Bacon. He attempted, no doubt, 
to do for Italy what the latter did for England, but 
with veiy different success, as, indeed, he brought to 
the task very different powers. With Bacon he was 
contemporary, having been bom in Stilo, a small vil- 
lage of Calabria, in the year 1568, and like that 
wonderful man, he had a strong perception of the 
necessity for a radical change in the method of in- 
vestigating truth, and did not hesitate to proclaim 
his dissatisfaction with existing systems. He is said 
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to have been gifted with a wonderful memory and a 
singularly precocious genius, so that at thirteen years 
of age he could write verses with great facility. 
Early in life he devoted himself to the study of theo- 
logy, and immediately began to cherish the idea of 
rivalling the fame of Thomas Aquinas. He accord- 
ingly united himself to the fraternity of the Domini- 
cans, of which Aquinas had been so great a light. 
Having entered the convent, he applied himself with 
great earnestness to the study of philosophy, but 
speedily discovered the unprofitableness of the Aris- 
totelian method which then prevailed. By the age 
of eighteen he had lost all confidence in it, and 
cast about him for something which should give more 
promise of iruit. The work of Telesio, on " The 
Nature of Things," fell into his hands, and this he 
perused with the deepest interest, being captivated 
with " the bold and free spirit of the work" He 
afterwards published a defence of its doctrines in 
opposition to one Antoninus Marta, who had engaged 
to vindicate and establish the authority of Aristotle 
in opposition to Telesio. This work was brought 
out by the Neapolitan press under the title of " Philo- 
sophy Demonstrated to the Senses." 

Like Bruno, he vigorously assailed the scholastic 
philosophy, and heaped upon it the most withering 
contempt, and the usual consequences followed. The 
brethren of the convent immediately rose up in 
arms against him. The storm of oppoaitiQi^.^ Vjlqt^- 
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ever, only served to develop his spirit, and to 
confirm bis determined and resolute bearing. He 
defended bis positions in public disputation with 
great ability and courage, and continued to assert 
the absolute necessity for a complete reformation of 
the methods of philosophizing. Tvro treatises fol- 
lovred — one on " Sensation," and another on " In- 
vestigation ; " and to this he was prompted, as he 
himself informs us, by the persuasion " that it was 
necessary to point out to young men some better 
way to the knowledge of things than was taught by 
Aristotle or Plato." 

It would have been idle to suppose that such a 
bold innovator should escape the usual penalties of 
innovation in that transitional period. He had 
powerful friends, and he had commanding talents, 
but he had put himself in antagonism with estab- 
lished authority, and that was enough. The triumphs 
which he gained in the intellectual arena weighed 
lightly against the enemies which they raised up 
to him in social life, and he soon found himself 
under the unpleasant necessity of leaving Naples for 
some other sphere. But where to find any sphere 
more favourable to such sentiments as he felt him- 
self bound to promulgate was a question which it was 
very difficult to answer. He tried Rome, certainly 
not the most likely place, as, indeed, appeared from 
the fact that he had scarcely set his foot within it 
ere be found it necessary to quit. Thence he.pro- 
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ceeded to Florence, where the Arch-duke Ferdinand 
gave him a more courteous reception. He talked 
even of appointing him to a professorship at Pisa, 
and probably he meant to do so ; but even the 
greatest civil rulers were at that time compelled to 
bow to the Church, and inexorable circumstances, 
or at least weighty political considerations turned the 
scale. The immediate consequence of this disappoint- 
ment was, that he quitted Florence and repaired to 
Bologna. At this place his papers fell into the 
hands of some secret agents, and were transmitted to 
Rome, a circumstance which certainly augured ill for 
the philosopher, but at which, nevertheless, he seems 
to have been wondrously little annoyed. 

No decided action was at this time taken against 
him, and abandoning Bologna, seemingly of his own 
accord, he repaired to Padua, where he devoted a 
considerable time to the indoctrinating of young 
men into his views of philosophy. Unfortunately 
for himself, his next step was to Naples, where he 
was destined no longer to experience immunity from 
positive wrong. While at Naples he took occasion 
to visit the place of his birth, and having given 
utterance to some words which were supposed to con- 
vey a hostile intent towards the Spanish as well 
as the Neapolitan Government, he was arrested, 
carried to Naples, and cast into prison, under a 
charge of high treason. Nothing like an adequate 
ground for the charge could be substantiated, ^\^ 
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in these times this was a small difficulty in the case 
of an obnoxious person. It was stated, for example, 
that he was the author of a well-known book, called 
" De Tribus Impostoribus," a book which Campanella 
in vain declared to have been published thirty years 
before he was bom. Be that as it may, he was now 
to experience the full weight of the hand of autho- 
rity. His imprisonment was rigorous in the extreme. 
All books were withheld fiom him, and intercoui'se 
with his frLends was strictly forbidden — in addition 
to which he was seven times subjected to inquisi- 
torial torture. There are few men in the annals of 
independent thinking who have paid so dearly for 
their independence as he. 

In process of time, howevei*, the treatment was 
somewhat relaxed. The privilege of writing was 
allowed him, as well as occasional intercourse with 
learned men. Many of his treatises were com- 
posed during this weary imprisonment, which, not- 
withstanding all efforts for his liberation, drew itself 
out over the unparalleled period of thirty years. 
One break in it occurred indeed, if break it might 
be called, though doubtless it was meant in a friendly 
spirit. In 1626, Pope Urban VIII. obtained his 
transference from the Neapolitan cells to the prison 
of the Inquisition at Rome ; three years from that 
date he remained in imprisonment, though more at 
large, and was finally set free, on what ground we 
know not, in 1 629. 
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However it may be accounted for, Pope Urban 
VIII. had a friendly feeling towards Campanella, — a 
feeling which evinced itself in various particulars. 
After his liberation from prison he conferred upon 
him a pension, and when new plots were beginning 
to be formed against his liberty, he gave him timely 
notice, so that, with the assistance of the French am- 
bassador, he was enabled to make his escape. He 
directed his course to Marseilles, where he arrived in 
1634. He was warmly received into his house by 
Nicholas Peirese, hospitably entertained by him for 
several months at Aix, and then furnished with money 
to enable him to repair to Paiis. Arrived at the 
French capital, he met with a powerful patron and 
protector in the person of Cardinal Richelieu. He 
was presented to the king — Louis XIII., — received 
from him a liberal pension, and was enjoined to take 
up his residence in the Dominican Convent at St. 
Honor^. Everything he could wish was at his 
command. His society was courted by the most 
eminent for philosophy and learning in Paris, and 
the contrast between the sunny calm of the present 
and the gloomy shadows of the past was complete. 
This gleam of prosperity, however, was not destined 
to be more than a gleam. The termination of his 
earthly career, so strangely chequered, was at hand. 
Some time in the year 1639 he had taken, as some 
have declared, a doze of antimony (for what purpose 
is left to conjecture), which proved too much for his 
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constitution, weakened by his previous sufferings 
and his long imprisonment, and under its influence 
the strength of life went rapidly down, and despite 
all efforts to neutralize the poison, death supervened. 
The subject of this notice waa, in many respects, 
a remarkable man. His imagination was lively, his 
attainments were great and diversified, and his cour- 
age was equal to any occasion. He had a vivid per- 
ception of the wants of the age, though he lacked 
the constructiveness necessary to supply them, and 
that balance of judgment, without which an original 
thinker becomes simply an iconoclast in the eyes of 
the world. In his treatise on the " Right Method 
of Study," he gives utterance to critical judgments, 
and lays down rules for philosophizing and for the 
study of nature, from which the happiest results might 
have been augured ; and yet, when we pass to his own 
specific opinions, we find such a medley of abstruse 
doctrines, still more abstrusely announced, that we 
can easily understand how little positive good was 
gained to the world by his labours. His position, 
however, as a reformer of philosophy is abundantly 
evident, if from no other thing, from the fact that 
he adopted the system of Galileo and published an 
apologetic treatise on its behalf His physical 
theory was fanciful in the extreme, but it is aside 
from our purpose to enter upon it. He took up 
the attitude of antagonism to the false philosophy of 
the period, and this he consistently maintained to 
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the last He ventured little into the sphere of reli- 
gion properly considered, but he dealt a blow at the 
scholastic doctrines by which the religion of the 
time was buttressed, which was felt in every church 
and convent of Italy, and in shaking the one, he did 
something to disturb the time-gathered strength and 
solidity of the other. 
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CHAPTEK XIV. 

PIONEERS IN PHILOSOPHY CONTINUED— LORD BACON^ 

** Such tiOUlS 
Whose sadden visitations leave behind 
A voice that in the distance far away 
Wakens the slumbeiing ages." 

H.TATLOB. 

From this hasty sketch of some who attempted to 
put philosophy on a better footing, but whose efforts 
had little other effect than to bring down upon them 
the indignation of the dominant party, we pass to 
one in whose hands it was destined to undergo a 
radical change. This was Lord Bacon. In attempt- 
ing to estimate the value of this great man as a 
pioneer in the march of human improvement, it is 
not necessary to point to any positive discoveries 
made by him, or inventions with which his name 
might be more or lass associated ; for such a prin- 
ciple would reduce his claims to small proportions 
indeed. It is to the Tnanner of his philosophizing 
— as contrasted with that which previously pre- 
vailed — ^and the obvious and necessary tendency of 
this to promote the improvement of the race, that 
we must principally look, in forming the judgment 
required. His merit, even in this respect, has been 
questioned by some, but without much suppoiii from 
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either history or logic. The late eminent historian 
and brilliant essayist, Lord Macaulay, in his splendid 
essay on Bacon, has attempted to impugn his posi- 
tion and claims, and virtually avers that because the 
inductive method was practised before Bacon was 
bom, and is indeed native to man, therefore the title 
of the Father of Inductive Philosophy is without due 
reason conferred upon him. But there is a mighty 
difference surely, between doing a thing accidentally, 
unconsciously, as it were, and without any view to 
a definite purpose, and doing that same thing sys- 
tematically, on principle, and in order to gain a 
great and important end. Granting that men find 
themselves proceeding on a principle of induction in 
the most ordinary afiairs of life, still the fact re- 
mains, that previous to Bacon they did not recognise 
the importance of this method for the discovery 
of truth — ^they scarcely recognised it as a method 
at all Whatever they might do unconsciously 
and in ordinary affairs, so soon as they set them- 
selves to anything like serious investigation and 
discovery, they invariably resorted to a method the 
very reverse. Instead of endeavouring to anive at 
general conclusions from an induction of particular 
facts, they set out from the ground of some hypo- 
thetical conclusion, and reasoned back to the existence 
of particular facts. This, as we might have sup- 
posed, was a profitless task, and the history of the 
world, so long as it prevailed, shows it to have been 
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barren in results. The schoolmen might have con- 
tinued their subtle processes with the formulae of 
Aristotle to the end of time, and they would have 
had little to show for their pains. Now, it was a 
very small matter in this case that men had a 
better method lying deep in their nature, on which 
they sometimes and almost unconsciously acted. 
They did not apply it to the discovery of truth, 
and they had not even the remotest conception of 
the importance of the principle in this connection. 
Nay, it may even be aflSrmed that the principle 
had no place in their consciousness whatever, but was 
operative, in so far as it was operative at all, rather 
as an instinct than as a conviction present to the 
mind, and, by intention, directing and regulating 
its operations. 

Even although, therefore, we were to admit the 
premises of Lord Macaulay, all the substantial claims 
of Bacon would remain intact. It would still be a 
fact that he was the first that distinctly pointed out 
the radical error and ineflSciency of the previous 
system, and called the attention of men to that which 
alone could conduct them to great and valuable 
results. It would still be a fact that he was the 
first that demonstrated the importance of the induc- 
tive method for the discovery of truth, and delibe- 
rately and efiectively assailed the time-honoured 
system of Aristotle which gave scope to the ingenuity 
of the few, while it never contributed in the slightest 
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degree either to the improyement or the comfort of 
the many. It would still be a fact that, while the 
progress of the race under the former regime was so 
slow and so small as scarcely to be appreciable, no 
sooner was the formula of Bacon adopted than it 
started forth upon a course of scientific discovery, 
practical invention, and social progress, of which the 
high state of present civilization is the result, but 
neither the measure nor the end. This is the proud 
position of Bacon. If he did not himself actually 
discover, he put thoughtful men into the proper 
attitude for discovering, for, not more truly does the 
aoom contain the germinal principle of the oak than 
did his theory involve the scientific discoveries which 
have been since made, and their practical application 
to the purposes of life down to the present time. 
Where the world would have been, but for the 
appearance of Bacon, we cannot dogmatically say, 
but considering the rate of its progress previous to 
his appearing, we would be safe in asserting that we 
should have been still in the grey twilight of know* 
ledge, as compared with that noonday brilliance in 
which we now rejoice. 

It is sad to think that a man so gifted, possessed 
of a mind so comprehensive and vast that he could 
say without great presumption that " he had taken 
all knowledge to be his province," and of whom 
Macaulay has beautifully said that " his understanding 
resembled the tent which the fairy Paribanon gave 
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to Prince Ahmed ; — fold it, and it seemed a toy for 
the hand ; spread it, and the armies of powerful sul- 
tans might repose beneath its shade ; " — it is sad to 
think that a mind like this should have been asso- 
ciated with such a laxness of moral principle as 
some passages of his life unquestionably display. 
While we may hesitate to endorse in its uttermost 
meaning the fiimous line of Pope, 

** The greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind,'* 

it is impossible to deny that his conduct towards his 
friend and patron, Essex, and his coiTupt practices 
as Lord Chancellor of England, in connection with 
which, when accused, he pitifully threw himself upon 
the "mercy of his peers," have left such a shadow on 
his name and reputation as nothing can dispel. He 
has had his apologists, as men of less merit and 
gi-eater crimes have had theirs, but it is matter for 
question, if all the special pleading of Basil, Montagu, 
and others, has not served much more to bring out 
into stronger relief the faults of Bacon, by directing 
attention to them, than to mitigate or modify the 
aspect in which they will be viewed by succeed- 
ing generations. The Essay of Lord Macaulay may 
be regarded as an illustration of this remark. It is a 
specimen of the fatally reactive influence of blind 
and idolatrous panegyric — the worship of Montagu 
constituting a sort of moral necessity for a more 
thorough sifting of the case than might otherwise 
have been thought of, in order that the foundational 
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principles of morality and truth might not be put 
" out of course" through the homage we are asked 
to pay, and are all disposed to pay, to a splendid 
name. We must be satisfied to take the matter as 
we find it embodied in the undeniable facts of his 
life, thankful for what of good he achieved, lament- 
ing the evil with which it was mixed, and endeavour- 
ing to derive impulse and encouragement from the 
one, while we receive lessons of warning and 
humility from the other. 

Francis Bacon, afterwai'ds Baron Verulam and 
Viscount St. Albans, was a native of London, having 
been bom at York House (or Place, as it was also 
called), in the Strand, on the 2 2d of January.1561. 
He was the youngest son, by a second marriage, of 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, and Anne, daughter of Sir 
Anthony Cooke, who was for some time tutor to 
Edward VI. His father, Sir Nicholas, followed 
the profession of the law — a man of ability, erudi- 
tion, and of courtly manners, so as to stand high 
in the favour of Elizabeth, whose Lord Keeper 
he was during twenty years of her reign. His 
mother was a lady of considerable attainments, being 
numbered with the learned women of the age. One 
of her sisters was married to Lord Treasurer Bur- 
leigh, who was thus uncle to the great philosopher 
of whom we are speaking. Bacon gave early pro- 
mise of his future celebrity. He was of a deli- 
ciite and feeble frame, a circumstance which^ b^ 
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cutting oflT from all participation in boisterous and 
youthful sports, and throwing back the boy upon 
resources of a quiet and sedentary kind, not unfre- 
quently directs into the paths of literary effort, and 
leads to an unusually early development of the men- 
tal powers. Such was, at all events, the case with 
Bacon. Even as a child he was an object of 
curious interest to the queen, from the sagacity and 
shrewdness which his remarks displayed. While 
scarcely twelve years old, he was strenuously endea- 
vouring to determine the cause of some peculiai* 
echo, and prying, with a more than ordinary pene- 
tration, into the mysterious performances of a juggler 
in bis father's house. It is matter of satisfaction 
to know that his mind was not weakened, as is too 
often the case, by this precocious exercise of its 
powers, but rather continued to grow with his 
growth and strengthen with his strength until it 
attained a maturity, both of intensity and compre- 
hension, such as the history of the race has seldom 
exemplified. 

Much about this time, when thirteen years of age, 
he was entered at Cambridge, having matriculated at 
Trinity CoUege, at that time under the mastership 
of Whitgifl. His progress in classical attainments 
was rapid ; but he continued only for three years, 
and there is abundant evidence, in various of his 
wiitings, that his mind was at war, even at this 
early period, with the system of study, and with 
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that worship of the Aristotelian method of philoso- 
phizing which was enshrined there, as in all the 
academies of learning in Europe. The next step in 
the formative period of liis life was his going to 
France in the suite of the English ambassador, Sir 
Amias Paulett. This was in his sixteenth year. 
There he continued for some time under the care of 
the English ambassador. But it was not a period of 
idleness with him. He visited various parts of the 
country, studied its manners, its policy, and statis- 
tics, and those of continental countries generally; 
and thus so far prepared himself for his after-share 
in the public concerns of his own land. It was 
during this sojourn in France, that he prepared his 
earliest work, *' A Short View of the Present State 
of Europe" — a tract which, although not originally 
intended for publication, was afterwards printed in 
an improved form. The composition is good, and 
the views it contains are sound ; and, considering that 
he was only nineteen years old when he wrote it, it 
must be regarded as an interesting and somewhat 
remarkable production. His return to England 
was occasioned by the death of his father, which 
took place in February 1580. 

The means of Sir Nicholas do not seem to have 
been great. At all events, very little fell to the 
share of Francis, and immediately after the death of 
his father his struggle began. It has been very 
properly said that, with his political connection 
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and influence, it might have been supposed that 
advancement would have been speedy and easy; 
that considering the high position so long held by his 
father, the powerful influence of his uncle, Burleigh, 
as prime minister of England, and his own obvious 
abilities, he would have had no difficulty in obtain- 
ing an advantageous and remunerative sphere for 
his talents. But such was not the case. Burleigh 
had his own sons to provide for, and both he and 
they showed a mean jealousy of the superior 
abilities of their kinsman. So it was, at aU events, 
that his applications were more than coldly received; 
and they only began to evince something like a 
disposition to help liim when his abilities having 
raised him in spite of their coldness, their help 
was no longer necessary. All his applications to 
Burleigh, both direct and indirect, in order to his 
gaining a position which would have left him com- 
paratively at leisure to pursue his philosophical 
studies, having proved in vain, he had no alternative 
but to apply himself to the more laborious, or, at 
all events, the less congenial, study of law. For 
this purpose he entered at Gray's Inn in 1580, while 
yet in the 20th year of his age. The chambei-s he 
occupied — ^No. 1 Grays Inn Square — are still visited 
by the admirers of his genius. Having adopted this 
course of study, although of necessity, he applied 
himself to it with most exemplary zeal, and notwith- 
standing the temptations to which his extensive 
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acquaintance with all branches of knowledge, and 
the general attractions of his conversation exposed 
him, and even the prejudices which the wide area on 
which he had employed his talents raised against 
him, he succeeded in attaining to a complete mastery 
of the subject in its minutest details, and in obtain- 
ing recognition as one of the most accomplished law- 
yers of the day. His obliging disposition secured 
for him the friendship of his professional brethren, 
of which the bestowal of certain offices in his inn of 
court, was the result. The Cecils, however, were 
cold and disdainful as ever. His uncle administered 
to him letters of rebuke which, it must be acknow- 
ledged, he received with sufficient meekness ; and his 
cousin, Robert Cecil, did not hesitate to sneer at the 
idea of one so speculative in his habits pretending to 
anything like merit in the practical business of life. 
All this was sufficiently provoking, but the young 
philosopher held on in his way with the steadiness of 
one who was conscious of high powers, and for whom 
was reserved a great and important work. A gleam 
of royal favour now for the first time, in his thirtieth 
year, lightened his path. An honorary appointment 
as queen's counsel extraordinary, together with the 
reversion of a clerkship, which would not be available, 
however, for eighteen years, was conferred upon him. 
But it was evident that his mind was not in close 
sympathy with his profession, and that he was long- 
ing for escape to a freer atmosphere and a wider 
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field. That such was the case appears evident from 
a letter — one of the most remarkable he ever wrote 
— which he addressed to his uncle about a year after 
this. An extract from this letter will plainly exhibit 
the fact. He says: " I was now somewhat ancient; 
one-and-thirty years is a great deal of sand in the 
hour-glass. My health, I thank God, I find con- 
firmed, and I do not fear that action shall impair it, 
because I count my ordinary course of study and 
meditation to be more painful than most parts of 
action are. . . . Again, the meanness of my estate 
doth somewhat move me ; for though I cannot accuse 
myself that I am either prodigal or slothful, yet my 
health is not to spend, nor my course to get. 
Lastly, I confess that I have as vast contemplative 
ends as I have moderate civil ends ; for I have taken 
all knowledge to be my province; and if I could 
purge it of two sorts of rovers, whereof the one, 
with frivolous disputations, confutations, and verbo- 
sities, the other with bUnd experiments and auricu- 
lar traditions and impostures, have committed so 
many spoils, I hope I should bring in industrious 
observations, grounded conclusions, and profitable in- 
ventions and discoveries — the best state of that pro- 
vince. This, whether it be curiosity, or vainglory, 
or nature, or (if one take it move favourably) philan- 
thropia, is so fixed in my mind as it cannot be 
removed." 

Immediately after this he stepped forth into the 
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turbulent arena of politics, and allied himself to the 
party of Essex, a step which was doubtless opposed 
to his immediate advancement, since Burleigh, the 
head of the opposite party, was still — whatever her 
personal predilections may have been — supreme in 
the councils of the sovereign. He entered Parlia- 
ment in 1593, as one of the knights for the county 
of Middlesex. Nothing could exceed his boldness in 
the outset of his parliamentary career. He made a 
powerful speech, in the first instance, on the subject 
of law reform, and in March following, he delivered 
himself still more strongly in opposition to the court 
on the subject of a subsidy to be immediately raised, 
and to which Parliament had already given its 
assent. Nothing could exceed the success of these 
speeches as speeches, especially the latter. The 
effect of his eloquence was undeniable, and the 
courtiera stood aghast at his boldness. The spirit 
of Elizabeth was roused, and* she charged the Lord 
Treasurer to inform him of her august displeasure, 
by no means, as we may suppose, an unwelcome 
duty to BurleigL This was the beginning and the 
ending of Bacon's advocacy of popular rights, for as 
he had no desire even then to pitch his principles 
above the suffering point, he hastened to apologise 
for his offence, and gave assurance that it would not 
be repeated. On this Lord Campbell remarks, that, 
" in all time coming he never sought popularity more 
than might well stand with his interest at court." 
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We next find liim, namely, in the following year, 
a candidate for the office of solicitor-general, vacant 
by the appointment to the attorney-generalship, of 
Sir Edward Coke. In this he was strenuously 
opposed by his uncle and cousin, and as strenuously 
supported by his patron, Essex. Still, he did not 
succeed, though imdoubtedly no one could show 
superior or even equal claims. Nothing could 
exceed the desii'e of Bacon to be successful in this 
struggle. He had begun to look upon it as a crisis 
in his history. He wrote letters to Burleigh, letters 
to Puckering, and a letter even to Elizabeth herself. 
His mind was long kept in a state of painful sus- 
pense, which at last gave way to a still more painful 
certainty, by the appointment to the office of a 
" plodding " sergeant named Fleming. The blow 
was a heavy one, and for a time he seemed almost 
to reel under it. His first resolution was to with- 
draw for ever from public life, and devote himself 
to foreign travel. It is impossible to read his letters 
at this time without a deep feeling of sympathy with 
him. It was now that the chivalrous friendship of 
Essex manifested itself Having failed to obtain for 
him the office he desired, he generously bestowed upon 
him an estate at Twickenham, which he afterwards 
sold at a reduced price for £1800. It is especially 
in the light of this munificent gift that the after 
conduct of Bacon towards Essex attains its darkest 
hue. 
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Shortly after this, he published a treatise upon 
" The Elements and Use of the Common Law/' and 
eai-ly in the year 1587 he sent forth into the world 
his celebrated " Essays," which, although in a very 
imperfect form at that time, were nevertheless 
eagerly received and read, and secured for their 
author a high reputation, both in his own country 
and on the continent of Europe. These, however, 
he regarded as mere recreation, in comparison of 
the plans he had in reserve. Passing over some 
unimportant matters of his life, we approach the 
first " shadow of great darkness " which rests upon 
his name — his conduct towards his generous friend 
and patron, the Earl of Essex. One of the biogra- 
phers of Bacon has attempted to justify his conduct 
in this matter, and to prove that it was nothing but 
honourable from beginning to end. But it is the 
most forlorn and abortive instance of hero-worship 
of modern times, and serves only to show how fitr a 
blind partizanship will carry a man. Nothing more 
than the speeches and letters of Bacon himself, rela- 
tive to the matter, is needed to prove that baseness 
and dishonour are in this, justly attached to his name. 
Even admitting, in the first instance, that he made 
some feeble attempts to soften the rising displeasure 
of Elizabeth, these immediately ceased the moment 
he thought that they might in the slightest degree 
interfere with his own popularity with the Queen. 
He basely deserted his friend at a time, when, 
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having fallen into the hands of unscrupulous men, 
he might have saved him from their counsels, and 
prevented those foolish insurrectionary movements 
which afterwards constituted the ground of his 
arraignment and death. After he was arraigned, 
we might well have supposed, considering Bacon's 
previous relations with him, and the extraordinary 
— almost chivalrous — ^kindness he had received at his 
hands, that, if he could not do anything to avert 
his fate, he would at least have pleaded those rela- 
tions and kindnesses, as a reason why he should not 
be called upon to take any prominent share in the 
prosecution. But, so far from this, he seemed eager 
to take part in the proceedings, and regretted that 
a more important and seriously hostile part of the 
trial was not committed to his care. He armed 
himself beforehand with a full knowledge of the law, 
and was brimful of precedents and arguments which 
all pointed at the condemnation of his former friend. 
He turned off the edge of Essex's appeal — ^an appeal 
which seems to have touched the heart of Elizabeth — 
by calling to the remembrance of the court the case of 
the Duke de Guise — ^a somewhat analogous, but vastly 
more sinister case — and thus threw the last feather 
into the scale which turned it against the unfortun- 
ate Earl and led to his condemnation. Even then, 
if there had been any remnant of honotu* or humanity 
within him, he might have procured his release. 
The Queen was irresolute up to the last, and an 
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earnest pleading on the part of Bacon would in all 
probability have determined a favourable issue. But 
Bacon withheld it, lest by any means he should 
suffer in the estimation of the Queen ; and, even 
after the headsman had done his work, he blackened 
his memory with a spleen as bitter as he had 
directed against his life. He drew up a pamphlet 
in vindication of the whole affair, entitled, *'A 
Declaration of the Practices and Treasons of Robert, 
late Earl of Essex," in which pamphlet he performs 
the part of a " moral resurrectionist," disinterring 
the past, and raking among its ashes for matter of 
accusation drawn from a time when he had been living 
in most friendly intercourse with him, while he does 
not hesitate to impute to him crimes, which he must 
have known very well it was impossible Essex could 
ever have committed. It is not wonderful that such 
unexampled conduct should have drawn upon Bacon 
the general indignation of his contemporaries ; for, 
indeed, nothing but the remarkable talents of the 
man would have enabled him to survive such an 
accumulation of meanness. When we place such 
events, indeed, alongside of his great services to 
humanity, we feel astonished and perplexed at the 
singular conjunction, and feel disposed to put the 
question, wherefore was it that divine Providence 
permitted such an anomalous union of opposite 
qualities to exist in one and the same individual ? 
Shortly after this, Bacon, little to his credit, took part 
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in a parliamentary discussion in support of mono- 
polies, but this may be regarded in a general sense 
ab the termination of his public life under Eliza- 
beth. 

Upon the succession of James he lost no time in put- 
ting matters in train for ingratiating himself with the 
" rising sun," to which he fulsomely likened the new 
monarch. He addressed letters to all who were supposed 
to have influence with him, and last of all to the king 
himself. The consequence was, although it was not 
immediately announced, that he was continued in the 
oflice of king's counsel, " in such manner as before he 
was to the queen." Shortly thereafter he received the 
honour of knighthood, if honour it could be called, 
considering that James compelled all who had land 
of the yearly value of forty pounds to submit to it 
*' on payment of high fees, or compound for it 
according to their ability." He was desirous of ob- 
taining this pseudo-honour, principally because, as he 
said, "I have three new knights in my mess in 
Gray's Inn Commons, and because I have found out 
an alderman's daughter, a handsome maiden to my 
liking." He evidently supposed that the possession 
of the title would further his suit, even although in 
order to receive it he had to kneel down with a herd 
of three hundred receiving a similar honour on 
similar terms. He petitioned, indeed, to have the 
honour conferred on him singly and at a separate 
time, but James, who was by no means inclined to 
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draw his sword oftener than was absolutely neces- 
sary, even for the purpose of making a knight, re- 
fused the request, preferring to get the whole over at 
once and while his courage was up. He could no 
longer now be twitted by his brethren of the Commons, 
and the handsome maiden, Miss Bamham, who, by 
the way, was rich as well as handsome, condescended 
to share his honours and became Lady Bacon. The 
general opinion is, that this was an ill-starred marri- 
age, and that it tended more to embitter than to 
sweeten the latter period of his life- 
All this time Bacon was employing any leisure 
hours he could command in the study of philo- 
sophy, and in the preparation of those great works 
on the subject by which he has immortalized his 
name. Pamphlets and tracts were submitted to his 
friends, which increasingly impressed them with his 
powers, and prepared them to expect much greater 
things at his hand. In 1605 his magmficent 
treatise on the "Advancement of Learning '' ap- 
peared, which, transcending even the expectations of 
the most friendly, at once and for ever established 
his fame as a thinker and writer. He was still, how- 
ever, as busy as ever in political affairs, and as eager 
as ever for professional honours. After much canvass- 
ing and writing of letters he was appointed solicitor- 
general in 1607, an office which was exchanged for 
that of attorney-general in 1612. At this time he 
exercised a considerable influence over the king, and 
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not unfrequently gave him sound and wholesome ad- 
vice. He again took his seat as a member of the 
House of Commons, although not without opposition 
on the part of some who raised the question as to 
whether it was competent for an attorney-general to 
do so. This difficulty, however, being overruled, he 
took his seat in the House, and made a speech on 
the question of supply. He did not succeed in con- 
vincing the House, and the Parliament was summarily 
dissolved. He then betook himself to the expedient 
of " Benevolences," as they were called — an attempt 
to raise money for the king by writing to the 
sheriffs of counties and magistrates of burghs, calling 
on "the loving subjects to raise funds for the king's 
necessities." Voluntary in name, these contributions 
were anything but voluntary in reality, since denun- 
ciations of disloyalty and treatment corresponding 
thereto fell upon the heads of those that refused. 
Bacon's conduct in this matter was both imconstitu- 
tional and impolitic. He prosecuted before the Stju* 
Chamber Oliver St John, for having written a letter 
against these " Benevolences," as " contraiy to law," 
and he succeeded in having him fined £5000, while 
he >vas also to be imprisoned during the king s plea- 
sure, and to tender an apology or submission in writ- 
ing. All this was bad enough, but it was almost 
positive virtue in comparison with his next step in 
the same direction. This was the arrest and im- 
peachment of Peacham, a clergjnnan of Somersetshire, 
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bordering on the age of threescore and ten. His 
crime was having in his possession an unpreached and 
unpublished sermon, and which there was no evidence 
that he ever intended to preach. Having had him 
arrested, and arraigned for high treason, Attorney- 
General Bacon condescended to tamper with the 
judges beforehand, and to forestall their opinion. As 
an unpublished sermon was rather a narrow basis on 
which to rest such serious proceedings, he actually 
put him to the rack for the purpose of drawing from 
him a confession of guilt, and was personally pre- 
sent to witness the torture. With considerable diffi- 
culty a judgment against Peacham was obtained, al- 
though even in that age the government was afraid 
or ashamed to carry it into effect. The much-injured 
man was committed to prison, where he " languished 
away the short remainder of his life." It is lament- 
able to have to record such acts against such a man ; 
but the truth of history cannot be violated for the 
sake of any individual whatever, and it must be put 
down as one of those things which have covered with 
infamy the name of this great philosopher, " The 
difference," says Macaulay, "between the soaring 
angel and the creeping snake was but a type of the 
difference between Bacon the philosopher and Bacon 
the attorney-general — Bacon seeking for truth and 
Bacon seeking for the seals.'* 

These seals were at this time held by Lord EUes- 
mere, who was seized with severe illness, from which. 
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for a time, no recovery was looked for. Bacon dis- 
played great anxiety to succeed him, and watched 
the progress of his makdy with very equivocal feel- 
ings. After a time, however, recovery began, and 
Bacon's hopes were for the time extinguished. He 
sued the king for a privy-coimcillorship, and ob- 
tained it, when he relinquished the bar, but retained 
his chamber practice. This was in the year 1616. 
The comparative leisure which he now enjoyed was 
devoted to philosophical studies and the improvement 
of the laws and institutions of England. The latest 
appearance of Bacon as attorney -general was in con- 
nection with the trial of the Earl and Countess oi 
Somei-set for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury 
and there cannot be a doubt that part of the disgrace 
attaching to the king and the cabinet in this mysteri- 
ous and infamous affair rests upon Bacon. His letters 
to the king are sufficient evidence of this. In 1617 
Lord EUesmere resigned the seals, when Bacon im- 
mediately received them under the title of the Lord- 
Keeper. At the beginning of the year following h€ 
was made Lord High Chancellor of England, anc 
some months after was raised to the peerage as Baror 
of Veriilam. The still higher title of Viscount St 
Albans he did not receive till 1621. Nothing coulc 
exceed the rapture with which he found himself it 
possession of the high office which he had so long 
and so eagerly coveted. Lord Campbell represents 
him as having ** the great seal in its silken punk 
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lying on the table before him, his eye glancing from 
the paper (on which he was writing a letter to 
Villiers, the reigning favourite, and now Earl of 
Buckingham) to the long-courted bauble, and his 
heart overflowing with gratitude." As lord-keeper 
he was remarkably aasiduous and rapid in his 
despatch of Chancery cases, so that he cleared off in 
a very short time much business that had been in 
arrear. As Lord Chancellor he was called upon to take 
a prominent part in the trial and condemnation of 
Sir Walter Raleigh; and although he has not been 
suspected of having prompted the cruel and unjust 
measures taken against that great man, and which 
ended in his execution, he was severely censured by 
his contemporaries for giving his acquiescence. There 
were various other prosecutions in which he was 
engaged about this time, but which our space will 
not permit us to touch upon here. 

We come to the year 1620 when he was in his 
sixtieth year. He had been steadily engaged, not- 
withstanding his public occupations, with the pre- 
paration of the " Novum Organum," the work which 
was destined to embody his matured views, and to 
be the great pedestal of his fame, as it was his 
most precious legacy to the world. For thirty years 
it had engaged his attention, and although he had 
often transcribed, amended, and enlarged it, he still 
looked upon it only as a fragment of his " Instauratio 
Magna,'' the completion of which had been the great 

21 
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hope of his life. Passing now, however, into the autumn 
of his days, he could not calculate safely on the comple- 
tion of such a performance, and so he resolved on giving 
this Titanic fragment to the world without further 
delay. The reception it met with was all that its 
author could have desired, and it at once placed him at 
the head of philosophers and thinkers in Europe and 
the world. It made famous the name of England as 
well as that of its author, who became an object of 
admiring curiosity and wonder to foreigners visiting 
the country. His prosperity was at this time nearly 
at its height. Both in his city mansion of York 
House, and in his villa at Kew, he lived in great 
state, and his honours reached their culminating 
point in the following year, when he was advanced 
another step in the peerage under the title of 
Viscount St. Albans. 

We must pass over the struggle which now began 
between James and the Parliament, in which Bacon 
of necessity took an active part ; and we approach 
that moment when certain parliamentary inquiries 
which were then being made, took the direction of 
the chancellor himself, and terminated in his complete 
exposure and the ruin of his public reputation and 
political life. The committee on the abuses of the 
Courts of Justice reported to the House, and in their 
report they directly charged him with corruption, on 
the complaint of various individuals against whom he 
had given judgment. Although strengthening him^ 
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self at first in the support of the crown he speedily 
pei-ceived that neither James nor his favourite, 
Buckingham, were much to be relied on, and he began 
to show signs of considerable disquiet. He took to 
his bed for a shoi-t time, and an endeavour was made 
by an argument ad miserecordiam to disarm the 
hostility of his assailanta But his old enemy Coke 
was not to be so easily put aside from his purpose, 
and a resolution was adopted to prosecute the charges 
before the House of Lords. An adjournment of Par- 
liament was resorted to in the hope, that, in the in- 
terval, the clamour would die away. But the opposite 
was the efifect. Numerous additional charges emerged, 
the Commons were more than ever determined 
through their intercourse with their constituents, 
and the demand for justice was universal in England. 
A final attempt was made to hush up the matter by 
means of a letter from Bacon containing a confession 
of dereliction, in general terms, and of willingness to 
submit ; but the Lords did not regard it, and articles 
of charge, with the relative proofs, were now sub- 
mitted to him in a formal manner. He then sent to 
the Lords a more full and particular confession, and 
when a deputation of them waited upon him for the 
purpose of asking him if this were really his own 
signature, he passionately declared that it was, and 
concluded by beseeching them to " be merciful to a 
broken reed." On the 3d of May judgment was 
finally pronounced. 1. He was to pay a fine of 
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£40,000. 2. He was to be imprisoned in tte 
Tower during the king s pleasure. 3. He was to be 
for ever incapable of holding any public place, office, 
or employment ; and, 4th, he was never again to sit 
in Parliament, nor come within the verge of the 
court. It is impossible to reflect on such a sentence 
as this brought by his own conduct on a man in 
other respects so great, without feelings of the 
deepest humiliation and sorrow. Many have at- 
tempted to defend him on the ground of the common 
practices of the age, and otherwise ; but even after 
we have made every reasonable allowance on this 
score, suflicient remains to warrant severe condemna- 
tion. Had his moral sensibilities been at all in cor- 
respondence with his intellectual grasp — nay, Lad 
the former not been almost in the inverse ratio of the 
latter, he could never have exposed himself to 
such a sentence as this. His guilt must have been 
both great and obvious, before the pride of the nation 
in the man who had made its name famous through- 
out the civilized world could have been so completely 
neutralized and put in abeyance; and he must ever 
stand forth on the page of history as the most re- 
markable example of intellectual strength and moral 
infirmity which its annals record. 

This sad turn in his position and prospects led to 
a severe and serious illness. He was utterly pro- 
strated for a time, both in body and mind. Upon 
bis recovery the sentence was so far carried into 
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effect. He was taken to the Tower on the last day 
of May. But at the instance of Prince Charles he 
was speedily set firee, and shortly after a royal par- 
don was accorded to him. It was not long ere the 
buoyancy of his spirits returned, and he resumed his 
pen. The " Life and Eeign of Henry VII." was its 
first production, but has been pronounced among the 
least successful of his works. Turning again to 
philosophy he was enabled to publish, in the follow- 
ing year his famous treatise " De Augmentis Scien- 
tiarum," which was enthusiastically received both at 
home and abroad. Several other works followed, so 
valuable in themselves and so likely to exert a 
beneficial influence on the philosophy and science of 
the future, that one is almost reconciled to his sever- 
ance from public affairs by the leisure which it gave 
hhn for these still better pursuits. Shortly after 
this, and while struggling with poverty, he applied 
for the provostship of Eton, but without success. The 
public feeling against him, however, gradually sub- 
sided; it was impossible to witness greatness like his 
under such a doud without relentings of heart. He 
was received to private interviews with the king at 
Whitehall, but nothing was conceded to him in the 
way of restoring him to public or political office. 
By-and-by, however, and at his own urgent entreaty, 
he received a formal and complete pardon, and recall 
of the whole sentence which had been pronounced 
against him. This re-opened to him all the rights of 
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the peerage, and had Parliament assembled again 
during the reign of James, he would doubtless have 
taken his seat in the House ; but by the time when it 
was summoned, under Charles I., he was so infirm that 
this was impossible. His dream of political power was 
dispelled for ever. He no doubt experienced some- 
thing like a qualm in finding Williama, his successor, 
continued in the office of Lord Chancellor under 
the new reign ; but the feeling was momentary. 
He had been bitterly taught the deceptiveness of 
such honours and the unsatisfactoriness of the happi- 
ness they are supposed to yield, and could now say 
from the heart, " I have done with such vanities." 
The short remainder of his life was characterized by 
considerable mental activity, and his bearing alto- 
gether was of such calmness and dignity as com- 
manded a degree of respect unknown before. His 
errors began to wax dim in the light of his waning 
life and his waxing fame. Friends cultivated his 
society, and strangers from abroad made pilgrimages 
to his shrine. The closing scene of his eventful life 
showed the ruling passion strong to the last. To 
experimental science and the laws which should rule 
it he had consecrated that life, and the passion was 
visible in his death. He was struck with the idea that 
snow might be as good an agent in the preserving of 
flesh as salt. He went out to put the matter to the 
test^ gathered the snow and stuffed a fowl with it 
.;^Own hands — a sudden chill seized his frame. 
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a fever supervened, and on the 9th of April 1626 
he expired, being in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 
It was remarked in the outset of this sketch, that 
his place as one of the great pioneers in the march 
of human improvement is not to be estimated by any 
positive discoveries of his own, but rather by the 
light which he threw on the true mode of discover- 
ing, and the conviction which he produced that all 
speculation and philosophizing should be steadily 
directed towards beneficent and practical ends. In 
this point of view it is impossible to exaggerate his 
claims. Others had assailed the old, but, with the 
exception perhaps of Roger Bacon, had failed to 
substitute anything positive in its place. He set 
himself in the face of all previous systems, although 
these were supported by no less honoured names than 
those of Plato and Aristotle ; and having once over- 
turned the authority of these, he set up in its stead 
the experimental philosophy — a philosophy as appli- 
cable to the science of mind as of matter — and from 
which flowed all the accessions to human improve- 
ment and comfort which we have now to boast of. 
His errors, indeed, as we have had occasion to see, 
were numerous and great ; but even his most hos- 
tile biographers acquit him of simple malignity. 
Driven into the profession of the law at first by 
adverse circumstances, he unfortunately set his heart 
overmuch on professional advancement and political 
power ; and in order to secure these objects he did 
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not hesitate to stoop to degrading practices, and to 
inflict cruel wrong upon those who deserved very dif- 
ferent treatment at his hands. This cannot be 
defended; and it is, perhaps, only a small palliation 
to say that he cherished no ill-will towards his vic- 
tims, but rather sought afterwards to soothe them by 
courtesies, and to show in various ways a desire to be 
I'econciled to them. He was amiable and even fas- 
cinating in private intercourse, endeavouring to draw 
out conversation as well as to take part in it, and to 
put every one as much as possible at ease in his pre- 
sence. It were vain and unnecessary to enter into 
any analysis of his works. They constitute the 
proudest memorial of learning and genius of which 
the literature of England can boast, and if he had 
only been as good as he was great, he would have 
been set up as a prodigy and a model for all time. 
Even as it is, he remains one of the greatest lights of 
our country, and in spite of all his errors, one of the 
leading benefactors of the human race ! His last 
will was a calm and dignified document ; the con- 
cluding part is deeply affecting. " For my name and 
my memory," he says, " I leave it to men's charit- 
able speeches, and to foreign natL0iiB> and the next 
ages." In accordance with the terms of this will, 
his remains were laid in St. Michael's Church, near 
St. Alban's, and his secretary, Meantys, who dung to 
him through all his changes of fortune, erected a 
monument to his memory, consisting of a figure of 
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the philosopher in a sitting posture, in the attitude 
of cahn and profound meditation, and having affixed 
to it an inscription in Latin, briefly indicating his 
pre-eminent ability, and the admiration and love of 
him by whom the memorial was reared. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PIONEERS OF SCIENCE — ROGER BACON. 

" TIiou, from tliy throne, wilt shoot Into the dark 
Arrows of liglitenlngs." 

Tknhtsojt. 

The torpor which, for a long period, had charac- 
terized the human mind began to give way before 
several awakening influences, about the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. It was about this time that 
the modem languages, such as the Italian, German, 
and Spanish, received a positive formation. The 
Latin, which had long held absolute sway as the 
medium of all learned and philosophic thought, 
was now losing something of its sacredness in the 
estimation of men, and the probability became 
greater that such knowledge as then existed might 
find its way into other channels, and reach hitherto 
excluded circles of societj". Several of the sovereign 
pontiflTs of Eome, too, such as Innocent III. and 
Boniface VIII. applied themselves to the culture, or, 
at all events, to the encouragement of science and 
literature. Schools or academies were put on a wider 
foundation, and being now intended to embrace all 
the sciences in the circle of their teaching, and to 
have masters for each, were dignified in consequence 
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with the name of " Universities." To these universi- 
ties special privileges and honours were attached, while 
societies of graduates were formed. In this way the 
means of instruction, in so far as lectures and other 
modes of oral communication were concerned, were 
considerablyincreased, — although it must be confessed 
that, owing to the scarcity of books, and the conse- 
quent dependence on memorj'- alone as the depository 
of knowledge, comparatively slow and hesitating pro- 
gress was made. The beginning of this centur}'^, too, 
was distinguished by the formation of new monastic 
establishments, which, whatever their inherent de- 
fects, and however they might afterwards tend 
to a false and unnatural state of societ}'^, were the 
means, in the first instance, of concentrating at- 
tention upon literarj' and intellectual pursuits. The 
Dominicans and Franciscans had no small share in 
the movement, and the beginning of the thirteenth 
century witnessed the rise of both. To these Pope 
Innocent III., after some hesitation, added his impri- 
matur. Multitudes joined them at home, and by- 
and-by there went forth from their ranks to the vari- 
ous European colonies and dependencies, many who 
carried with them no small amount of both devotional 
and intellectual energy. St. Francis, indeed, could 
himself make no pretensions to learning, but he 
had a sympathy with it, and the devotees of his 
order were strictly charged to "travel wherever their 
pi-esence could do good, to converse with persons of 
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all ranks, to instruct the young, and to exhort the 
multitude. The Dominicans again, as is well known, 
from the circumstance that they made public instruc- 
tion one of their principal aims, received the name 
of preaching friars. In these, as well as in many 
other ways, they exercised a humanizing influence 
upon the men of their day. Their influence, along 
with their presence, extended to England. In 1221, 
the Dominicans, or Black Friars landed in our country, 
and two or three years afberwards the Franciscans, 
or Grey Friars, followed; and both, from their 
sympathy with learning and general intellectual cul- 
ture, established themselves at Oxford. While the 
Dominicans speedily obtained such reputation, that 
the historian of Oxford informs us that " in a short 
time many of them became eminent in the walks 
of theology and philosophy," the Franciscans also 
made remarkable progress, drawing around them, 
particularly at Oxford, numbers of the wealthy, 
while they secured the favour at the same time of 
the masses. 

The scholastic philosophy, however, was still every- 
where in the ascendant, and its barren speculations 
stood in the way of anything like real progress or 
practical good. The names of Kobert Grosteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln, Thomas Aquinas, the "Angelic 
Doctor," as he was called, in consequence of his large 
acquaintance with theology, Alexander Hales, St. 
Bonaventure, Albertus Magnus, and some others. 
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appear as conspicuous lights about the commence- 
ment or middle of this century. But, although all 
of them were learned and celebrated men, they had by 
no means escaped from the trammels of the preva- 
lent philosophy, and the Stagyrite was pre-eminent 
in their regards. Such is a brief review of the state 
of matters about the time when the subject of our 
present sketch came upon the stage. 

There have been different opinions as to the 
degree of merit which belongs to him, as one of the 
" pathfinders '* for humanity, but all have agreed 
that he was entitled to be ranked among that 
honourable company, and that, in many respects, he 
was a great and remarkable man. 

Roger Bacon was of ancient and honourable 
descent. He was bom in Ilchester, Somersetshire, 
in the year 1214. The precise time of the year is 
not known. Oxford was the earliest scene of his 
studies, and his progress there was so rapid and 
striking as to draw upon him the attention, and 
secure the patronage of some of the most learned 
men of his time. Among these were Dr. Edmund 
Riche, Archbishop of Canterbury ; Richard Fishacre, 
a learned lecturer on the sciences at Oxford and 
Paris; William Shirwood, Chancellor of Lincoln, dis- 
tinguished for his eminence in mathematical studies; 
but principally, Robert Grosteste, already referred to. 
Bishop of Lincoln, a man of the highest character 
and of profound erudition. It is certain that to this 
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distinguished man Bacon was indebted in no ordi 
nary degree, indeed lie himself stateia the fact 
Groteste seems to have been the only man of marl 
at the period who was troubled with any misgivings 
about the unprofitable character of the studies whicl 
were then in vogue, and he doubtless contributec 
towards the practical turn which the mind of Eogei 
Bacon afterwards took. This we may gather fron 
some of his own declarations : " There was hardlj 
any man in that age," he tells us, "except thii 
Bishop of Lincoln and his disciples, who distinguishec 
between real and useful learning, and that kind o 
empty and useless reading which, through want o 
good sense and a true taste, bore the name anc 
carried the reputation of learning, and that to sucl 
a degree, as to entitle those who turned thei 
thoughts that way to reputation and dignity ; whil< 
such as cultivated that sort of science, which was o 
real benefit to mankind, fell under grievous suspi- 
cions, and were treated as persons prone to novelties 
and dangerous, fi'om their having this disposition, U 
both Church and State." 

Having mastered the preliminary subjects of i 
liberal education, he went over to Paris, as the uni 
versal custom was at the time, to perfect what h< 
had so creditably begun. We are informed by Cave 
that his career in that university was so marked anc 
brilliant, that he soon came to be looked upon as th( 
glory of the Parisian university, and as an honour tc 
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his own country. Paris was the central attraction 
of learning in Europe at the time, and its most 
eminent representatives had resorted thither, either 
as teachers, or for the sake of the intellectual society 
which it afforded. It was here, accordingly, that 
Bacon first became acquainted with the Bishop of 
Lincoln. His studies were both wide in the range 
of subjects embraced, and solidly conducted, with a 
view to the mastering of whatever he applied him- 
self to. Having received the degree of Doctor he 
returned to his native country, and settled in Oxford 
in 1240, when he was about twenty-six years of age. 

It was about this time, as is supposed, that he 
entered the brotherhood of the Franciscans, although 
some are of opinion that he took that step some time 
previous to his leaving France. The practical tend- 
ency of his pursuits, at all events, began, from this 
date, to be ftilly recognised and appreciated. Not only 
did he speedily acquire the reputation of being the 
most learned man of his time, but he received large 
practical assistance of a pecuniary kind, to carry out 
his investigations and experiments in his search for 
knowledge. So much so indeed, that, as he himself 
informs us, he expended within the period of twenty 
years the sum of £2000, on his apparatus and in- 
struments. 

There is abundant evidence that these experiments, 
chiefly within the domain of the physical sciences, 
were carried on at Oxford, and that their ten- 
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dency, if not also their avowed intention, was t 
weaken the hold which the Aristotelian philosoph; 
had upon the public mind, — a hold which, owing t 
peculiar circumstances, had become considerably n 
laxed for a short period, but which it had again i 
some degree recovered through the advocacy and ea 
ertions generally, of Michael Scotus, who published 
very careful translation, in Latin, of Aristotle's worki 

It is much to be regretted that we have no satif 
factory means of ascertaining what the precise natui 
of these experiments was. We are only certain ( 
this, that they were so fer ahead of the prevalei 
knowledge of the period, that they brought upon tl 
philosopher the charge of dealing in magic, and bein 
in alliance with the great enemy of mankind. Nc 
was this species of persecution confined to the ign( 
rant without, but was shared in and abetted by h: 
colleagues in the university, so that he was compelle 
to withdraw from its precincts, and take up his abod 
in a small retirement at a distance, which sub6( 
quently received the name of Friar Bacon's Study 
we learn, also, that in summer he retreated to a pla( 
called Sunning Well, the localities of which moi 
particularly connected with his name, being still p« 
served by tradition. 

Under the silly pretence that they were hostile t 
religion and opposed to the authority of the Churcl 
mathematics and natuiul philosophy were in a mes 
sure proscribed. Bacon was forbidden to lecture to tL 
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students^ and he was himself forced into a painful 
confinement, his writings being denied all circulation, 
with the exception that a copy might be sent to the 
pope. 

It is possible, indeed, to account for this in some 
degree by the fact, that he was by no means careful 
to conceal the low opinion which he entertained of 
the clergy, in respect both to their learning and 
morals ; this, together with the fact that he was the 
intimate and confidential friend of the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, a prelate who had not hesitated to reprove the 
pope himself, and to declare in private circles at least, 
that he considered the pope to be antichrist, would go 
far to alienate from him the good will of the clergy, 
a class so powerful in those days, that even the most 
learned man could not afford to despise them. 

If it should he asked what it was that induced 
Bacon, having such feelings, to choose a monastic 
life, the answer is ready. It was in the first instance, 
that he might have greater leisure for the prosecution 
of his studies ; and, secondly, that being thus within 
the Church, he might have better opportunities 
for applying to the Church's benefit and reformation 
the results of his labour. He did not go so far as 
his fi-iend the bishop in pronouncing the pope anti- 
christ, but, by writing to the pope on the necessity 
of a reformation, he went far enough to make him- 
self an object of suspicion and jealousy. He had a 
firm conviction that the extension of useful knowledge 

22 
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would, more than anything else, tend to the honour 
and peace of the Church, that the perfecting of 
natural philosophy would tend to the extirpation of 
heresies and the abolishing of superstitions ; ''just as 
the perfecting of moral philosopy would tend to the 
establishing of true religion in the hearts of men, 
and to the manifesting of the correspondence between 
the laws of nature and the doctrine of the gospeL'' 
This, however, was a theory much too fiir in advance 
of the times to receive any regard. The ecclesiastics 
of the day saw in this great quencher of heresies the 
greatest heretic of all, and their indignation against 
him flamed forth accordingly. Notwithstanding aU 
their persecution, however, they could not succeed in 
repressing his efforts, nor in preventing his reputation 
from spreading over Europe. The most stnking 
evidence of this was furnished by the fitct, that he 
received in 1266 a letter from that enlightened 
dignitary, Pope.Clement IV., desiring him to forward 
to him a copy of his works. This was a short time 
previous to his being raised to the popedom. The 
request was not complied with until that event took 
place, when Bacon collected his writings, and sent 
them in a systematized form to his holiness, under 
the title of " Opus Majus." It is impossible in our 
present cursory review to give anything like an 
analysis of this extensive work. It is sufficient to 
say, that it is principally occupied with the vital 
question, " What is the cause of the great ignorance. 
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which, notwithstanding all the so-called efforts of the 
time, still continues to characterize the human mind ? 
Why is there so little advancement towards realized 
conclusions and practical good ? The very question, 
in short, which afterwards engaged the attention of 
Francis Bacon, is that which is propounded in this 
book. And the answer was substantially the same. 
Deference to authority, popular prejudices, and 
enslaving custom, and the prevalence of a wrong 
method of philosophising, are insisted upon as the 
grand solution of the mystery. There can be no 
doubt that Roger Bacon was the earliest experimental 
philosopher in England, not only recognising, in some 
sense, the principle of induction, but actually carry- 
ing it into effect. In the sciences of optics and 
chemistry he pushed his experiments to a point far 
in advance of the age, while he is supposed by many 
to have also made the discovery of gunpowder. To 
use the language of Vaughan, "In optics he greatly 
astonished his contemporaries. Strange things did he 
with his concave glasses, and with his convex glasses. 
The mystery of the camera obscura, the power of 
the telescope and of the microscope, and the use 
of spectacles, all were familiar to him." 

The reception of this book by Clement IV. was 
such as greatly to encourage him in his pursuits. 
This was only, however, a passing gleam, and was 
speedily extinguished by the death of that liberal 
pontiff, which took place very soon after. The ani- 
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mosity of the Franciscans then broke forth anew 
with greater vehemence than before, and assumed a 
practical shape still more serious to the philosopher^ 
and still more fatal to his studies. By the command 
of Jerom de Esculo, the General of the Franciscan 
order, who pretended in the first instance to hear his 
cause, he was cast into prison. This was about the 
year 1278, and the individual who condemned him 
lost no time in obtaining a ratification of the sentence 
from Rome, by which step an appeal on the part of 
Bacon was rendered impossible. The length of time 
he continued in prison cannot be very accurately 
ascertained ; it is certain that it was not less than 
ten years ; and as he was in his sixty-fifth year 
when the imprisonment took place, we can easily 
perceive how it must have weakened and crushed 
both body and mind. That mind, however, was far 
from being absolutely crushed He seems to have 
been allowed some use of his books, a privilege which 
he turned to marvellous account, as appears from his 
compositions even in these circumstances of misfor- 
tune and trial. It is difficult to ascertain very defin- 
itely the cause of his being so treated. According 
to Bale, it was simply because his books contained 
some " suspected novelties."' Nearly the same account 
is given by Spondanus, who says, " This yeai* the 
doctrine of Roger Bacon, an Englishman, was con- 
demned on account of some suspected novelties ; for 
he who was in all sorts of learning, and in every 
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kind of study and science, perfectly well versed, and 
subtile to a miraculous degree while employed in 
the most curious discoveries in mathematics and phi- 
losophy, to which he was every way equal, was by 
the vulgar looked upon as a conjurer and a magi- 
cian." 

i There was a rapid succession of popes about this 
time. Intermediate between Bacon's liberal patron 
Clement IV. and Nicholas III., under whose pontifi- 
cate this incarceration took place, Gregory X., Inno- 
cent v., and John XXI., all occupied the chair of St. 
Peter. On the death of Nicholas III. in 1 280, Mar- 
tin IV. succeeded him; and having sustained that 
dignity during four perplexed and troublous years, 
was followed by Honorius IV. in 1285. This reign 
also was troubled and short. During all this time 
Bacon found it impossible to make his voice heard, 
owing to the unsettled state of affairs; and it was 
not till his original prosecutor, Jerom de Esculo, 
ascended the papal chair, under the title of Nicholas 
IV., that he could make any application for release. 

By this time he had been ten years in prison, and 
the traces of such a long, languishing confinement, 
added to the natural effect of age, were visible on his 
still serene and noble countenance. He was not with- 
out hope of reaching the heart of this pontiff, from the 
fact that he was the first member of the Franciscan 
order who had attained to the papal dignity; and 
in order the more surely to propitiate his resentmAt^^ 
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■while at the same time to show the utility of his owi 
pursuits, he, in the first instance, approached hin 
by a treatise he had composed, on " The Means o: 
Avoiding the Infirmities of Old Age." This treatise 
although curious in itself and replete with sage anc 
practical iustructions, does not seem to have had anj 
success in accomplishing the end for which it waj 
written, as, so far from his being immediately libe- 
rated, his confinement is said to have been mad( 
more stringent than before. Happily, however 
for the honour of human nature, he was not per 
mitted, as at this time seemed only too likely, t< 
end his days in a prison. Through the inter- 
position of some members of the nobility, he was 
discharged from his long and dreary prison about the 
end of this pontiff's reign, when he returned tc 
Oxford, and spent the short remainder of his days 
amid the scenes of his early and more active life. 
His latest work was composed at this time, namely, 
a " Compendium of Theology." This work containtj 
many important reflections on the nature of true 
science, the sources of errors, and on wrong methods 
of study. He did not long survive its produc- 
tion. Although the precise time of his death can- 
not be accurately fixed, it seems to have taken place 
in June 1 292 or 1294. The close of his days waa 
calm and peacefuL He breathed his last in the Col- 
lege of the Franciscans at Oxford, and was interred 
in the church belonging to that brotherhood there. 
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Such is a brief outline of the career of this re- 
markable man. His contemporaries, however, far from 
appreciating his worth and encouraging him in his 
honourable pursuits, had perception enough of his 
general powers to give him the name of *' Doctor 
Mirabilis" — the "Wonderful Doctor." This was, no 
doubt, in obedience to a custom of the age, which 
assigned to Thomas Aquinas the designation of 
Doctor Angelicus, to Johannes Duns Scotus that of 
Doctor Subtilis — ^the "Subtle Doctor"' — and so on. 
In this case, however, the appellation, however com- 
prehensive and indefinite, was singularly characteris- 
tic. When we consider the vast range of his specu- 
lations and experiments, the extent and depth of his 
knowledge, and the amazing advance he made beyond 
the men of his time, the forecasting of discoveries 
and practical applications in science, which now look 
like intuition or prophecy, we are compelled to admit 
that the epithet was amply merited by him even in 
its most extended and honourable sense.* In lan- 

* The following remarks by Dr. Vaughan are strikingly illustrative of tbis : 
** Among the things which he did not, bat which, he intimates, might be done, ho 
mentions the constraction of an engine that should be made to sail faster under the 
guidance of one man, than others sail by tlie help of many. Does this point to the 
steam-ship, or to some other propelling power yet to become known to us? Again 
he writes, * It is possible to give to the motioQ of a caniage an incalculable swift- 
ness, and that without the aid of any living creature.* Was there in Roger's 
imagination the dim shadow of something quite as novel as a modem railway, or of 
something even more wonderftU tlian that? That he had mastered the theory of 
the diying.bell is beyond doubt, and it is ceitaln that he had the notion of its being 
possible so to accommodate our species with wings as to enable them to fly like 
birds in the air. That a man whose actual doings were so wondeiful, and whose 
thoughts as to what it was possible to do were so much more wonderftil, should be 
accounted by the duUaids of his thno as fttll of diabolism, so as even to render hit 
own denoDciations agahist the vice of necromancy nnavailhag, was all but inevit- 
nb\e» — 7te<^Aa»*« lionogram of Wycklife, pp. 68, 69. 
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guages he had made most extraordinary proficiencj', 
particularly in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldee; 
in mathematics he had carried his investigations to 
an unparalleled height. In mechanics he was pro- 
nounced by competent authorities the greatest genius 
that had appeared since the days of Ai'chimedes ; 
in optics he made important discoveries ; in geo- 
graphy he was by far the most learned man of his 
day ; and in astronomy he had attained to such 
accui-ate knowledge as, among other things, enabled 
him to point out the error in the Calendar, and to 
indicate the manner of rectifj^ing it — a subject which 
proved such a vexed question among the dignitaries 
and councils of the Church for many a day, and 
which reflects little credit either on her liberality 
or learning. It is lamentable to think that so 
hard an experience should have been assigned to 
such a manifold-gifted man, and one who always 
showed himself sincerely and simply desu-ous for the 
improvement of society and for the good of the race. 
But, as has been often remarked, science has its mar- 
tyrs as well as religion, and the conflict between the 
old and the new repeats itself steadily year after year 
and age after age. That conflict is not even now at 
an end; but its harsher features have disappeared, 
and, in its fiercer forms, it is no more to be dreaded. 
Let us measure the heroic daring of those who sus- 
tained the conflict in its first and most deadly shock 
by a reference to the period in which they lived, and 
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the concentrated forces of superstition and prejudice 
which were arrayed against them ; and, in the better 
times that have fallen to us, let us not forget the 
obUgations under which we lie to those who sent the 
first shafts of light into the heart of that cloud 
through which alone lay the pathway of man towards 
the light and freedom of a better life. There was 
a legend for a long time afloat that Roger Bacon had 
constructed a brazen head which was capable of 
speech and of repljdngto inten-ogations. The story 
is absurd, but it has its significance ; for in its super- 
natural endowments that head of brass, as com- 
pared with the dead and inanimate metal, was by no 
means an inadequate symbol of the comparative 
elevation which he attempted to secure for the mind 
of man through knowledge and culture, above that 
veiy same mind lying helpless and lifeless in the 
abysses of prejudice, ignorance, and sloth. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PIONEERS OF SCIENCE CONTINUED— COPERNICUS. 

*' When I look up unto the heavens, 
Which Thou hast fiiuned.** 

Much about the time when Christopher Columbtu 
was applying to the various courts of Europe for san& 
tion and support in carrjdng out his projects for th( 
discovery of new parts of the earth, and the openim 
of new channels for the commerce of men, there 
was ushered into the world one who was destined U 
make discoveries of, in some respects, a stiU more in- 
teresting nature, and who, without forsaking his owr 
threshold, was to bring to the human mind infor- 
mation respecting regions far more remote, anc 
absolutely inaccessible to the foot of. man. ^ Thif 
celebrated individual was Nicolas Copernicus, th( 
discoverer of the true planetary motions, who wai 
born in Thorn, a city of Polish Prussia, situated oi 
the Vistula, in the year 1473. Our informatioi 
regarding his parents is small. His father appear 
to have been a German, who, in the year 1462, hat 
come to reside at Thorn, and was there naturalized 
He was a surgeon by profession, and lie married int< 
the high Polish family of Watzelrode. The name o: 
the lady was Barbara, one of whose brothers rose t< 
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the dignity of Bishop of Ermeland, a circumstance 
which, owing to the amount of influence which such 
a position implied, led the elder Copernicus to think 
of devoting his son to the ecclesiastical profession. 
The early part of his education was communicated at 
home, and here he seems to have made considerable 
progress in the various branches of liberal culture. 

Some time thereafter he removed to Cracow and 
studied at that university tiU he received from it the 
diploma of Doctor of Arts and Medicine. What 
should have led him to the study of medicine we 
cannot conjecture, unless that it was then con- 
sidered as an element in a polite education. His 
knowledge of the subject, at all events, was far 
from superficial, for even in after years his proficiency 
in the healing art was such as to produce the errone- 
ous impression that he had professionally practised 
the art for a considerable time. The chair of 
mathematics at Cracow was at this time held by one 
Albert Brudzewski, and as Copernicus had a strong 
leaning to that branch of study he attended the lec- 
tures, both public and private. His natural inclina- 
tion was thus gratified to the full, and his progress 
was great. He received additional impulse in this 
direction by his becoming acquainted, through his 
professor, with the writings of Miiller, one of the 
greatest mathematicians and astronomers of his time, 
and whose reputation as a philosopher and a man of 
learning was in its zenith, being universally established 
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and recognised, at the time when the expandii 
faculties of Copernicus enabled him to enter upon tl 
study of his works with intelligence and profit ] 
the year 1495, and while not twenty-three years 
age, he made a journey to Italy, having previous! 
given some attention to painting, in which he afte 
wards attained considerable skiE Rome was tl 
place to which he directed his steps, being dete; 
mined in this by the fact that he had both a broths 
and an uncle, by the mother's side, resident ther 
Already he had made such attainments in learnin; 
and especially in astronomical science, as investc 
his future with gi'eat promise to all who kne 
him. At this time Dominic Maria Novarra wj 
astronomical professor at Bologna, and there he wj 
arrested as it were, by the love of his favourii 
science. His sojourn was interesting and profi 
able to both teacher and pupil. The intelligenc 
and acuteness of the latter won their way vei 
speedily to the respect and affection of the forme 
Copernicus became the constant companion and assis 
ant of Novarra. Tliey conducted their observatioi 
and calculations together, — a circumstance whicl 
becoming known, greatly added to the reputation < 
the young Copernicus, and prepared the way for h 
favourable reception at Rome. On proceeding to th 
latter place he experienced a most friendly receptio 
from Regiomontanus, and partly through his influeno 
but principally from his own great talents and attaii 
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ments, he was preferred to a chair of mathematics 
in the imperial city, which he filled in a manner to 
bring additional &ine to himself and distinction to 
the university. He had no intention, however, of 
being a permanent exile from his native land, to 
which he accordingly returned in a few years, re- 
ceiving a welcome suited to his genius and fame. 
The uprightness of his character, the purity of 
his life, and the simplicity and suavity of his man- 
ners, contributed not a little to establish him in 
the respect and afiection of his countrymen. Shortly 
after his return he settled in Frauenburg, where his 
maternal uncle, the Bishop of Warmia, presented him 
with a canomy. At what time he entered into 
holy orders does not very clearly appear, though the 
probability is that it was duiing his residence in 
Rome. At all events, we find him receiving the ap- 
pointment referred to not long after his return to his 
own land. But the appointment was more easily 
obtained than the actual possession of it realized. He 
came upon the ground in troublous times, while the 
bitter hostilities which had long reigned between the 
King of Poland and the Teutonic Knights of St. Mary 
of Jerusalem were still in existence. The calm and 
heroic demeanour of Copernicus, however, at last pre- 
vailed, and he found himself in possession of that 
tranquillity and repase which he so much desired, not 
merely for their own sake, but also for the sake of 
those researches on which his heart was set 
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He proposed to himself a threefold object of lii 
and he parcelled out his time into three portions a 
cordingly: the first was to be devoted to his eccles 
astical duties ; the second to the medical visitatio 
gratuitously, of the poor ; and the third to the pr 
secution of his favourite studiea From this it w 
appear that he was a man of scrupulous conscieni 
ousness and of tender sympathies, as well as of rig 
application to scientific pursuits. He shrunk fro 
the public walks of life, indeed, as far as duty won 
permit, since it was otherwise impossible to attain h 
ends. But only in so far as duty would permit, f 
when occasion required he was ready with his coui 
sel and his influence, and indeed showed himself a 
along, to be one of those few men whose devotion i 
the mysteries of abstract science did not make hi 
indiflerent to, or unfit for, the practical realities < 
hfe. As an example of this it may be mentione 
that, when, through the protracted disturbances pr< 
viously referred to, the currency had become great] 
debased and depreciated, he was of immense servi< 
in drawing up a table of the relative value of tl 
coins then current in the countr}', and rules for redu< 
ing the whole to one certain standard. The temp< 
ralities of the bishopric too, in the temporary absenc 
I ': at court, of his uncle, and during the vacancy of tl 

see, were frequently committed to his care, and thes 
were managed with a degree of firmness and intej 
rity which still further illustrated the union, in hi 
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character, of practical qualities, with the loftiest specu- 
lative powers. There are still some interesting traces 
extant of his residence at Allenstein — the house, for 
example, which he occupied, with perforations in the 
walls of his chamber, through which he was accus- 
tomed to observe the passage of the stars across the 
meridian ; and also the remains of a hydraulic machine 
which he had constructed for the purpose of raising 
the water of a rivulet for the supply of Frauenburg. 
Now, however, he proceeded in earnest with the 
great business of his life, and that which has given 
him his place in the temple of fame, as one of the 
pioneers of the race. He was characterized by extra- 
ordinary deliberateness and self-command, qualities 
which shone forth at every step of his history. Even 
while busy with the process he was never impatient 
of the result. He preferred doing a thing weU to 
doing it hastily, and his own reputation was a small 
matter with him in comparison with the interests oi 
truth. He laid the foundation of his discoveries on 
years of patient investigation and study, extending 
over all the varied and conflicting theories which had 
been broached from the remotest times, and, even after 
his discoveries were made, he subjected them to re- 
examination once and again, and submitted them to 
every conceivable test before he could be persuaded 
to give them to the world. The words of Scripture, 
" He that believeth shall not make haste," found, in 
one sense a literal exemplification in this great philo- 
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sopher. Although he had by this time made himself 
familiar with all the speculations of the ancients in 
the region of astronomy, he determined to apply 
himself to their study anew, placing them side by 
side with each other in order to see wherein they dif- 
fered and wherein they agreed, and in order to select 
from each what was most obviously true, and helpful 
towards a satisfactory and symmetrical result The 
system of the Egyptians on the one hand, and that of 
Apollonius PergflBus on the other, were the two 
which most seriously engaged his attention. Accord- 
ing to the former, Mercury and Venus revolved 
around the sun, carrying with them, however, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the sun himself round 
the earth. According to the latter, the sun was 
the common centre of all the planetary movements, 
with this exception that that great luminary was 
supposed to ''revolve round the earth like the moon." 
We shall here take the liberty of expressing the 
nature and process of the reasoning of Copernicus 
in the language of the Encyclopedia Britannica ; 
" The circumstance which particularly fixed the at- 
tention of Copernicus on these hypotheses, was that 
they represented admirably the limited excursions 
of Mars and Venus around the sun, and explained 
their movements, direct, stationary, and retrograde — 
an advantage, indeed, which the hj^othesis of Apol- 
lonius extended even to the superior planets. Thus 
the astronomical systems were already to him only 
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playthings of fancy. He had tried them by the test 
of experiment and observation; he had found the 
conditions which it was necessary they should satisfy; 
and as he knew the means by which alone they 
were to be judged of, the most difficult part of his 
discovery was already made. On the other hand, he 
perceived that the Pythagoreans had removed the 
earth from the centre of the world, and had thei*e 
placed the sun; and hence it appeared to him that 
the system of Apollonius would become more simple 
and symmetrical by only changing this circumstance, 
namely, rendering the sun fixed in the centre, and 
making the earth to revolve around him. He had 
also perceived that Nicetas, Heraclides, and others, 
in placing the earth in the centre of the world, had 
ventured to give it a movement of rotation round 
its axis, in order to produce the phenomena of the 
rising and setting of the stars, and the alternations 
of day and night; nor could he fail to be even more 
forcibly struck with the bold conception of Philolaus, 
who, removing the earth from the centre of the world, 
had not only given it a movement of rotation round 
an axis, but also a movement of annual circidation, 
or revolution roimd the sun; and although it might 
then appear difficult, and even absurd, to displace 
the earth from the centre in order to make it a 
simple planet, nevertheless, as he observed that the 
astronomers hitherto had conceived themselves at 
liberty to imagine circles in the heavens to represent 

23 
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the celestial phenomena^ he thought that he mig 
in like manuer, be permitted to try if he could inv< 
some otlier arrangement which would establisb 
more simple order in the movement of the heavei 
bodies. And thus, taking in each system whate^ 
was true, and rejecting whatever was false and oo 
plicated, he at length composed that admirable whc 
which is now called after him the Gopemican syste 
and which is, in reality, the true arrangement of i 
planetary movements, such as it has been establist 
by evidence which can never be shaken/* 

Copernicus was a man that did nothing by halv 
and he was well aware that no philosophical d 
coveries could be deemed worthy of the name unl< 
they could be shown to rest upon the immutal 
foundations of calculation and experiment. Aecoi 
ingly he set himself, with all the earnestness whi 
was characteristic of his mind, and which such a su 
ject required, to systematize his discoveries, and 
place them upon the sure basis of observation and 
mathematical calculation. This became now t 
great business of his life. He entered into the mi 
utest details, he calculated particular phenomena, a 
he deduced from them conclusions such as enabl 
him to construct tables of the planetary motioi 
To calculation he added careful and accurate ob» 
vations, comparing his own with those of others^ ai 
deducing from the whole such general conclusions 
they seemed to wairant. The fruit of this 8tu< 
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aiid research, extending over many years, was his 
immortal work, De Orbium Ccelestium Mevdutioni' 
bu8y — a work of which it has been truly said that 
" it certainly forms one of the proudest monuments 
of genius and sagacity, happily united with patient 
thinking and persevering research, which any age or 
country has produced." Of such a work as this it 
is impossible to give any analysis within the limits 
of our present sketch. It consisted of six books, in 
the first of which he asserts, and proves, and greatly 
insists upon the spherical form of the earth, and its 
motion round the sun, refuting at the same time very 
conclusively the idea of the ancients which placed it 
immovably in the centre of the universe. He also 
treats of the orbits of the planets round the sun, which 
he illustrates by a diagram, and proceeds to the discus- 
sion of the double rotation of the earth, the daily 
motion on its own axis, and its annual motion round 
tlie sun. In the second book he takes up the doctrine 
of the sphere, the rising and setting of the sun and 
stars, &c. In the third he discusses the equinoxes and 
solstices, the variation of the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
and cognate questions. The fourth book is chiefly 
engaged with the phenomena and motions of the 
moon, going into profound mathematical calculations 
on various points, such as the measurement of its 
diameter, the distance of the sun, and the compara- 
tive magnitude of the principal heavenly bodies, and 
concluding with an able examination of the doctrine 
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of eclipses of both sun and moon, the causes and 
times of their occurrence, and the manner in which 
they may be calculated and foretold. The fifth book 
is occupied with planetary motions and associated 
questions ; and the sixth and last is exclusively 
devoted to the latitude of planetary orbits, concluding 
with a tabular view of the latitude of each planet. 

Even from this very imperfect account it will be 
suflSdently evident that the work was one of Herculean 
stamp — all the more wonderful firom the age and 
general circumstances in which it was produced. It 
was completed about the year 1530, but was not 
given to the world for many years afterwards. The 
reason for this delay has been variously assigned. 
Some are of opinion that it arose from misgivings as 
to the view which might be taken of its doctrines by 
the dignitaries of the Church ; while some ascribe 
the delay to its author's characteristic anxiety to 
secure as perfect accuracy as possible in all his calcu- 
lations, and thus to place his conclusions on an impreg- 
nable foundation. Possibly both of these considera- 
tions may have influenced his mind. At aU events, 
he continued long to reconsider and revise it, resist- 
ing all solicitations to publish, and only consenting, 
in the year 1543, thirteen years after it was written. 
The professor of mathematics at Wittenberg, George 
Rheticus, published, three yeara before, an anonymous 
account of the discoveries of Copernicus, and a second 
edition, with his name, the year following. To this 
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friend Copernicus committed his precious manuscript, 
and under his care it was brought out at Nuremberg 
in the year above mentioned. If its reception was 
not so enthusiastic as it deserved, it was, at all events, 
friendly; and singularly enough, it does not seem to 
have excited the jealousy or wrath of the Church, as 
was the case afterwards with Galileo. By one of those 
sad and touching providences by which we are made to 
feel that this life is but the threshold of our being, and 
that something higher than a mere earthly and tem- 
poral motive must sustain us in our eflForts for either 
the discovery or the dissemination of truth, Coper- 
nicus was never granted the satisfaction of perusing 
his great work in print. He saw it and handled it 
indeed, but that was all. On the 2 2d of May 1543 
a copy was put into his hand by his friend. Three 
hours afterwards he ruptured a blood-vessel, a shock 
of paralysis immediately succeeded, and he passed 
away into that mysterious world where, we doubt not, 
he was admitted into a clearer comprehension of the 
iv^orks and ways of God, than is granted even to the 
iighest intellect in this " outer court,'' where we see 
"through a glass darkly," and where we must be 
content to know only " in part/' 
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CHAPTEK XVII. 

PIONEERS OF SCIENCE CONTINUED— GALILKO. 

" Knowledge, for us, is diflScnlt to gain- 
Is difficult to gain, and hard to keep 
As vii-tae's self; lilce viilue is beset 
Witli snares." 

Wordsworth. 

" We meditate, 
In secret Joy and hope ttiose dreadtUl words, 
But dare not speak them.'' 

Shrllbt. 

It is notxinnatural (although nearly a century divided 
between them) to pass from the contemplation of the 
character and labours of Copernicus, to those of 
Galileo, since his may be regarded as the next pre- 
eminently great name which appears in the annaLs 
of astronomical discovery. Notwithstanding the con- 
vincing clearness of the demonstrations of Copernicus, 
his doctrines found by no means general acceptance 
immediately after his death. Prejudice and supersti- 
tion continued for a time too strong for truth, and 
the Ptolemaic system was still recognised as that 
which alone accorded with orthodoxy, and the views 
of the Church. It was necessary that some man of 
bold and original genius should set his stamp upon, 
and still further illustrate, the new doctrines, in order 
to their obtaining a favourable hearing. This was 
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accomplished in the first instance by Galileo, and 
speedily thereafter by Tycho Brahe and Kepler. 
The story of Galileo is a sad and touching one, but 
it has been so often told that it is unnecessary to 
dwell largely upon it at present. 

Galileo Galilei was born at Pisa on the 15 th of 
July 1564. His philosophical tendencies had a 
hereditary character, since his father was devoted to 
like pursuits. The family consisted of six, three sons 
and as many daughters, and Galileo was the eldest of 
the six. He showed an early development of me- 
chanical genius, in the construction, while yet a 
child, of various toys and pieces of machinery. To 
music and painting also he had a decided inclination, 
and the latter he was desirous of prosecuting as a pro- 
fession. His father, however, not having such an 
appreciation of aesthetics, and at the same time per- 
ceiving in his son something more than ordinary 
mental powers, resolved to devote him to the profes- 
sion of medicine. For this purpose he sent him to the 
University of Pisa when he was about seventeen 
years of age, where he commenced his medical 
studies under Csesalpinus, the celebrated professor of 
medicine there at the time. He had not, however, 
lost his taste for painting and music, and in his 
endeavours to understand the foundational principles 
of art he was led to the study of mathematics, of 
which he had been hitherto entirely ignorant. On 
this, however, he had no sooner entered than tha 
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most intense enthusiasm for that science sprung u] 
in his mind. Medicine was thus neglected befor 
it was scarcely begun, and as his fether was too en 
lightened a man to insist on his son's adherence U 
an uncongenial employment, he was allowed to foUoi^ 
the bent of his inclination, and to apply himself ii 
earnest to the study of abstract science. 

His philosophical career in a public capacity, begar 
with his appointment to 'the lectureship of mathe- 
matics at Pisa, with the miserable salary of sixtj 
crowns, the inadequacy of which placed him imdei 
the necessity of devoting a considerable part of hii 
time to private tuition. The dislike which he had 
previously conceived for the philosophy of Aristotle 
now rapidly deepened into something like positive 
hostility, which he attempted neither to suppress noi 
conceal. He made it the theme of impassioned and 
not always judicious denunciation to his pupils, and 
on the doctrine of falling bodies especially, he attacked 
the position of Aristotle with arguments both theo- 
retical and practical, which, convincing to himself 
he was moi*tified to find did not secure the imme- 
diate acquiescence of others. He maintained, in op- 
position to the Stagyrite, that all bodies would fiJ] 
through the same height in the same time, provided 
they were exposed to the same atmospheric resist- 
ance, and he proceeded to give practical assurance ol 
this by letting bodies of unequal weight fall from the 
hanging tower of Pisa, and showing that whatever 
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their differences in weight they reached the ground at 
the same second of time ; and we need scarcely won- 
der that there should have been a degree of irritation 
manifested by the experimenter, when he saw that 
even this did not overcome the scepticism and pre- 
judice with which he had to contend. He was now 
fairly in collision with the Aristotelian party, and as 
one thing after another continued to widen the 
breach, he resolved to withdraw from the immediate 
scene of the strife, and to accept the professorship of 
mathematics at Padua, to which accordingly, through 
the influence of Ubaldi, he was appointed in the 
year 1592. His appointment, in the first instance, 
was for the term of six years, at a yearly salary of 
180 florins, which, apart from private teaching, was 
altogether inadequate for his support. On this ap- 
pointment he entered in the month of September of 
the year just mentioned. Somewhere about this 
time, although the date cannot be very precisely 
fixed, Gahleo entered upon a careful examination of 
the Copemican system. In his " Copemican Dia- 
logues," he gives a somewhat detailed and interesting 
account of the mental process by which he arrived at 
the conclusion that he should, at least, give the 
matter his careful attention, an attempt which ulti- 
mately led to the acceptance of it in the most com- 
plete and cordial manner. At first he entertained a 
most unfavourable opinion, and refused to be present 
at certain lectures, in illustration of the system, 
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which were to be giyen by a follower of Copernicus. 
There was one individual for whom Galileo entertained 
a profound respect, as both a prudent and a conscien- 
tious man, who, while all others were treating the 
new system with contempt and derision, assured 
Galileo that he considered it by no means a thing to 
be so treated, and that it was far from being 
"wholly ridiculous." This single opinion had a 
powerful influence upon him. He regretted now 
that he had not attended the lectures. He took 
every opportunity of questioning individuals on both 
sides upon the matter, and the end of the whole 
was his acceptance of the new doctrines as strictly 
and literally true. This is supposed to have been 
about the year 1596 or 1597. About a year after 
his removal to Padua an accident occurred to Galileo 
which threatened to bring his career to a sudden- 
termination. He was sitting at an open window, 
along with some other friends, enjoying a current of 
air which was artificially cooled by a fall of water. 
It had the effect of putting Galileo to sleep, and so 
powerful was its influence, that his constitution, 
naturally robust, contracted a very serious malady 
which brought him to the brink of the grave, and 
from which he never wholly recovered. Some of his 
companions on the occasion lost their lives by the 
rash experiment. 

His first six years' term at Padua was eminently 
successful, and contributed not a little to the spread 
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of his fame. Before its conclusion the highest in the 
land might be found among his auditors, and Prince 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden during his residence 
in Italy did not disdain to number himself among 
his pupils. He was now re-engaged for a second 
term, of the same duration as the first, but at a 
salary increased to 320 florins ; and on the expiration 
of this period a third engagement was made at the 
still further enlarged salary of 520 florins. He was 
now, in a manner, in the zenith of his popularity as 
a lecturer. It was so difficult to find accommodation 
for his audience, that even from the most spacious 
apartment, capable of containing one thousand per- 
sons, he had frequently to adjourn to the open air. 

In 1609 he was invited by Cosmo, now Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, to return to Pisa and resume his 
foi-mer position as professor of mathematics there. 
To this proposal he was favourably disposed, and 
was willing to enter into negotiations regarding it on 
condition that he should receive the title of PhUoao- 
pJier to his Highness as well as Mathematician, and 
that he should receive such a salary as, by relieving 
him from the necessity of private tuition, would en- 
able him to devote his time and his energies to the 
prosecution of his studies, and to the completion of 
those works in philosophy and science which he had 
already begun. While these negotiations were still 
in progress Galileo proceeded to Venice to pay a 
visit to a friend. And this visit was the occasion of 
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one of the greatest discoveries of the age, in so far as 
that discovery belonged to him. It was currently re- 
ported in Venice, that a native of Holland, Hans, or 
John Lippershey by name, had presented to the 
Prince of Nassau an optical instrument \^hich had 
the singular property of bringing objects seemingly 
nearer to the eye, or of giving them a magnitude 
beyond what they seemed to possess. This being con- 
firmed by further report, he resolved to apply himself 
to the investigation of the matter ; and immediately 
on his return to Padua he was gratified and rewarded 
by discovering in the laws of refraction the principle 
of such an instrument as that of which he had heard. 
He constructed his first telescope in 1609. It had 
a magnifying power only of three times. But the 
principle was there, and the excitement it produced 
was such as to show that the world felt that it was 
now put in possession of a new power, the effects of 
which might be dimly guessed at but not quantita- 
tively defined He carried his newly invented in- 
strument to Venice, and exhibited it there, to the 
exceeding delight and astonishment of all, and after 
a month's exhibition of it to the wondering crowds, 
he, on a hint from the doge, presented it to the 
senate, in acknowledgment of which that body con- 
ferred on him his professorship at Padua for life, and 
raised his salary to 1000 florins. Very soon after 
this Galileo constnicted a second telescope with an 
eight magnifying power, and then a third with a 
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power of magnifying thirty times. Having attained 
this enormous advantage (as at that time it must 
have been supposed) over distance and space, he 
proceeded to turn it to practical account. He first 
directed it to the moon, and the revelations it made 
filled him with surprise and delight. He could see 
that, like our own earth, its surface was unequal, to 
an extraordinary extent, exhibiting protuberances 
and hollows, i-anges of mountains, and scooped-out 
valleys in endless variety and succession. His ob- 
servations on the fixed stars and nebulae were 
equally interesting and surprising. He found, for 
example, that while all the planets had round 
globular discs, the fixed stars had only the appear- 
ance of lucid points sending forth twinkling rays. 
The nebulae, he discovered, consisted of vast numbers 
of stars which only the artificial help of the telescope 
enabled human vision to discriminate, and as he 
could detect in the great nebulous path of the milky 
way multitudes of stars, he justly concluded that this 
luminous belt of the heavens was owing to the exist- 
ence of multitudes more, so small or so distant, that 
his telescope was not suflSciently powerful to detect 
and individualize them. To aU this was added a more 
definite and interesting discovery still, namely, the 
four moons of Jupiter, which discovery he made on 
the 7th of January 1610. 

The first observation brought to his view three 
stars in hnmediate proximity to the planet, two of 
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these stars being to the east, and one to the west of 
it. He continued his observations on successive 
nights, as the weather permitted, with varioas 
results, sometimes seeing only two stars, sometimes 
three, but always in varying positions relative to Jupi- 
ter and to one another. The conclusion to which 
he was irresistibly drawn was this, " That there 
were in the heavens three stars which revolved round 
Jupiter, in the same manner as Venus and Mercury 
revolve round the sun." On the 1 3th of January, 
however, he detected a fourth, and thus he was 
enabled to announce the important astronomical fact 
of Jupiter having four moons subject to his influence, 
and revolving around hiuL His next step was to 
draw up an account of his discovery, which was 
dedicated to Cosmo de Medici, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, under the title of Niinciua Sidereua, or 
" Sidereal Messenger," and in which he gave to the 
newly discovered satellites the name of the Medicean 
stars, in honour of his patron. This discovery was 
a heavy blow to the Ptolemaic system and its sup- 
porters. For how was it to be supposed, after sucli 
a discoveiy, which showed palpably and demonstra- 
tively that Jupiter was the centre of a system to 
Inmself, that this comparatively insignificant orb 
of earth was the ultimate centre of the universe. 
Tlie consequence was, that while Kepler and 
other unprejudiced and penetrating minds hailed 
the discovery with delight, the abettora of tlic 
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old theory were annoyed and exasperated in pro- 
portion to its importance and their inability to 
refute it. They betook themselves to the most 
humiliating and childish devices. A leading pro- 
fessor at Padua positively refused to satisfy himself 
by putting his eye to the telescope, but was con- 
tented to assert that the supposed satellites could 
not exist Another individual issued a book upon 
the subject, in which be philosphically declared " that 
he would never concede his four new planets to that 
Italian from Padua, even if he should die for it/' 
while others attempted to throw discredit on the 
discovery by pretending to have detected more satel- 
lites to Jupiter than four, — one man asserting that 
he had discovered five, and another impudently 
asserting nine. All this, however, was of little 
avail. The truth had got its place in a few generous 
minds, and was there secured for all time. 

As with most great discoveries, competing claims 
have been advanced for the honour of this one. 
Some have attempted to assign it to our eminent 
coimtryman, Thomas Harriot ; but it has been satis- 
factorily proved that, whatever observations he may 
have made in this direction, they were, at least, 
eight or nine months subsequent to those of Galileo. 
Some other discoveries now followed relating to 
Saturn and Venus, which, on account of the attempt 
which had been made to rob him of his merit, he 
announced in the form of enigmas. The first of 
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these was to the following effect, that is, when the 
transposed letters were properly arranged. 

AUitsimam pianetam Urgeminum observuvi. 

(The most distant plauet I have obsei-ved to be threefold.) 

This was in reference to the rings of Saturn, which, 
as he happened to view the planet in perspective, 
gave the lateral portions the appearance of two stars, 
an error which was first corrected by Huygens. His 
next discovery was enigmatically announced in the 
fiillowing wotds, — 

CynOmefiguraa aemuUtim' mater amorum. 
(Venus ilvals the moon's phasea) 

Alluding to the crescent form of this planet when 
in or near conjunction. Previous to this, also, he 
had made the important discovery of spots on the 
sun's disc, — ^a discovery which, together with the 
lunar inequalities, was utterly subversive of the 
theory of geometrical perfection held by the school- 
men in reference to the heavenly bodies, by which 
these bodies were represented as *' all perfectly round, 
self-luminous, and uncorrupted by all terrestrial 
tarnish." There is no wonder that these announce- 
ments should have filled the representatives of 
bigotry and prejudice with horror and alarm. 

Galileo had lately been transferred to Florence with 
a salary of 1000 florins, with comparatively light 
public duties to perform. His fame was at its height, 
and a path of uninterrupted progi'ession seemed to 
open before him. In pursuance of an intention which 
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he had long cherished, he visited Rome. This wa« 
early in the year 1611. He took with him his 
most powerful telescope. His reception was trium- 
phal ; the highest dignitaries in Church and State 
waited upon him, and were gratified and instructed by 
observing, through his telescope, the solar spots, and 
by listening to his disquisitions upon them. Galileo 
was accustomed to spend a considerable portion of 
his time at Selve, at the villa of Salviati, — a name 
which is endeared to the lovers of science from the 
steady friendship of its owner towards Galileo. He 
fancied that the air of Selve was more friendly to 
his constitution (which had never recovered the shock 
it sustained in the early part of his life), than that of 
Florence. Here he was led into a discussion relative 
to floating bridges, in connection with the influence 
of shape, &c. He published a discourse upon this 
subject in 1612, regarding which Sir David Brewster 
remarks that it " contains many ingenious experi- 
ments, and much acute reasoning in support of the 
true principle of hydrostatics; and it is now chiefly 
remarkable as a specimen of the sagacity and intel- 
lectual power of its author." 

Hitherto all had been comparatively smooth in 
the flow of our great philosopher's life. He had 
encountered opposition, it is true, but it was unsyste- 
matic and desultory, and free from serious results. 
But now the period of turbulence was about to begin 
in right earnest. The repetition of the old story of 

24 
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the mind's progress was about to be given. In the 
words of Dr. Samuel Brown, "The contest which 
is always going on, the conflict of new thought with 
old belief;" and again in the prologue to his power- 
ful tragedy of Galileo Galilei, — 

.... "Itisright 
To tell you that our melancholy story. 
Its Joy, its woe. Its double shame, its glory, 
Is not Italian only; *tls human. 
Begun and done, 'tis Just begun again. 
It Is the deadly strife of new and old, 
Of truth and error (battle still untold). 
Science and fieilth, the senses and the soul. 
Self and the race, the portion and the whole.** 

This is a chapter in human experience which 
every succeeding age is permitted to read afresh, 
and which invests, with a hue of tragic significance 
and epic grandeur, the footsteps of the world's heroes 
both of the moral and the intellectual type. 
Whether anything of the persecution of (Jalileo, 
and, if so, how much, might have been avoided, 
by a less dictatorial spirit on his part, it would not 
be very easy to determine. Some are <of opinion 
that it might have been avoided altogether by 
more prudential and conciliatory measures. But 
that this is an extreme and unwarrantable conclu- 
sion the whole history of progress tends to de- 
monstrate. The ten years' incarceration of Eoger 
Bacon, the long hesitation of Copernicus to give to 
the world the fruit of his researches, the return of 
Columbus in chains from the world he had dis- 
coYered, and numerous other instances, both ancient 
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and modem, are sufficient to convince us that the 
evil is rooted in some chronic perversion of our 
nature, too strong to be neutralized by mere ame- 
nity of manners or courtesy of speech. At the 
same time, however, it must be admitted that the 
ardour of Galileo not unfrequently passed into a de- 
gree of impatience and dogmatism which could not 
fail to intensify the opposition of his foes, while it 
furnished to these foes the only semblance of excuse 
for their persecution which they could possibly 
advance. There were various parties ready to join 
issue against him : " the Aristotelian professors,^ 
the temporizing Jesuits, the political churchmen, 
and that timid, but respectable body, who at 
all times and in all circumstances dread innova- 
tion" just because it is so. The party of which 
Galileo was the centre was very much smaller and 
by no means so mixed in its character, but resolutely 
determined, like men who felt that they were stand- 
ing for the truth. A letter addressed by Galileo to 
the Abb^ Castelli, the aim of which was to show that 
science and Scripture were one, and could not contra- 
dict each other, was probably the first occasion of the 
breaking out of the war. Just about this time, at all 
events, an attack was made from the pulpit upon 
Galileo by a Dominican fiiar, named Cacdni The 
malignity of this attack was greater than its wit, 
and its profanity not inferior to either. He did not 
hesitate to travestie Scripture in prosecuticm of^liis 
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purpose, applying to Galileo and his followers th( 
words of the angel on the ascension of Christ, " Yc 
men of OcdUeCj why stand ye here looking up intc 
heaven/' It had been well for Galileo had he left 
this ribald attack unnoticed. It was too loud tc 
be endorsed even by the Church, and would have 
only recoiled upon the head of its author. Bui 
Galileo was tempted to pick up the guantlet thus sc 
coarsely thrown down. He published a long lettei 
in reply, and although the reasoning was close, and 
his own vindication unassailably complete, the battk 
was begun which was destined ere long to be fought in 
another arena than that of mind, and with other wea- 
pons than those of rhetoric and logic. Nay, this issue 
was brought about by the very unanswerableness o) 
Galileo's arguments, and the very completeness of his 
defence, since it rendered it necessary either that then 
should be a confession of defeat on the part of hu 
enemies or the transference of the combat to anothei 
field. The consequence was that the enemies oi 
Galileo resolved to invoke to their aid the terrible 
power of the Inquisition, and Caccini was fixed upon 
as the fittest party to collect and systematize the 
evidence against him. Caccini, accordingly, was in- 
vited to settle at Rome, and was appointed the mastei 
of the Convent of St. Mary of Minerva, there. It is 
supposed by some that Galileo was also at this time 
summoned to Rome ; at all events he repaired thither 
about the end of the year 1615. In the first instance 
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he resided in the palace of the Tuscan ambassador ; 
but this was not long permitted to be. He was 
cited to appear before the Court of the Inquisi- 
tion to answer for the numerous heresies which he 
had published to the world. He was pronounced 
guilty by the court, and Cardinal Bellarmine was en- 
joined to obtain from him a renunciation of his 
opinions, failing which, he was to be committed to 
prison. The principles of Galileo were not up to this 
point, and on the following day he declared to Bel- 
larmine something like an abnegation of the doctrines 
in question. The proceedings were followed by a 
prohibition of all books which had been written in 
defence of the Copernican system, Galileo's letters to 
Castelli and to the Grand Duchess, among the number. 
The pope, however, Paul V., continued very friendly 
to him, and granted him a very gracious audience, 
assuring him of his protection so long as he occupied 
the chair of St. Peter. Along with this, indeed, he 
charged him on no account to continue to teach the 
Copernican system, a condition which greatly de- 
ducted from the value of his support. 

The appearance of no fewer than three comets in 
1618 again roused his astronomical genius. Although 
closely confined to bed by indisposition, he caused his 
voice to be heard in the din of the discussions which 
ensued. His usual scientific sagacity and penetration, 
however, seem to have forsaken him on this occasion. 
He suggested that comets were nothing but meteors 
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occasionally appearing in our atmosphere, a sugges- 
tion which philosophers have found it so difficult to 
reconcile with the usual penetration of Galileo, that 
they have been disposed to doubt whether he ever 
gave forth such an opinion at all. He re-visited 
Rome in the spring of 1624, to pay his respects in 
person to the new pope, Urban VIII., who was es- 
ceedingly favourable to him, and whose accession to 
the Papal chair was regarded as an auspicious event 
by all the friends of the new philosophy. Nothing 
could exceed the warmth of the reception vouchsafed 
to him, and after a two months' residence, during 
which he enjoyed frequent interviews with the pope, 
he returned to Tuscany loaded with honours, to be 
there also received with marked respect by Ferdinand 
II., the successor of Galileo's former patron, Cosmo 
II. de Medici. It cannot be denied that our philoso- 
pher but indifferently kept his engagement to abstain 
from teaching the Copernican doctrines. So far from 
this, he composed a work which was completed in 
1630, the object of which was to vindicate those 
doctrines, and to bring into contempt those of the 
rival system. With considerable difficulty he suc- 
ceeded in getting it published two years after, under 
the title of " Dialogue on the Ptolemaic and Coper- 
nican Systems," and he dedicated it to Ferdinand II. 
If by throwing this celebrated work into the form of 
dialogue he fancied that he was thereby evading 
the charge of having violated his promise, he was 
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satisfying himself with a very flimsy excuse ; since 
it was evident that in this way, although his own 
name did not appear among the interlocutor, he 
might be pleading for the one system and assailing 
the other, even more effectually in some respects, than 
by a more direct and consecutive work. The dialogue 
is conducted by three imaginary personages, Salviati 
(which was the name of a friend of the author pre- 
viously referred to), Sagredo, and Simplicio. The 
first represented the Copernicans, the second was a 
subordinate character on the same side, occasionally 
putting questions, and keeping up a play of witty 
jokes, generally at the expense of the opposite system ; 
the third was the advocate of the Ptolemaic doctrines, 
who certainly, all through, has the worst of it, both 
in the wit and the argument. 

The pope, who at heart was disposed to be friendly 
to Galileo, could not well overlook this deliberate 
attack upon the authority of the Church of which 
he was the representative and guardian ; and unfor- 
tunately, besides, he conceived the idea that in the 
character of Simplicio there was a reference to 
himself, since some of the arguments he used were 
such as had fiallen from his own lips in his inter- 
views with Galileo. The supposition was ground- 
less; but it was suflScient, along with the painful 
position in which he was placed as head of the 
Church, to add exasperation to his feelings, and to 
urge to the adoption of such measures as the 
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Church would undoubtedly look for at his hands. 
Steps were accordingly taken, close upon the pub- 
lication of the obnoxious book, to bring the terrors 
of the Inquisition to bear upon the recreant philoso- 
pher. In August of the same year preliminaries 
were arranged. The character of Ferdinand IL 
shines forth at this stage witli peculiar lustre. 
As soon as the tidings reached him, he sent in- 
structions to his ambassador at Rome to expostu- 
late with the pope on behalf of Galileo, and to 
request that a statement of the charges against him 
should be forwarded to Florence, in order that he 
might prepare a defence ; and although this request 
was refused, he continued to do all in his power to 
protect him, and to soothe the irritated feelings of 
Urban VIII. His efforts were vain ; the venerable 
philosopher, weakened by disease and bowed down 
with age — for he was now in his seventieth year — 
was summoned to Home, where, in obedience to the 
mandate, he made his appearance after a toilsome 
and exhausting jouraey, on the 14 th of February 
1633. The Tuscan ambassador threw open his 
palace for his reception, and all that the most consi- 
derate kindness could effect to add to his comfort 
and to lessen his grief, was willingly done by that 
generous-hearted man. The day of his trial was 
fixed for the 2 2d of June. A preliminary examina- 
tion, however, was made at the beginning of April, 
when he was removed to apartments in the Inquisi- 
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tion ; shortly after which he was permitted to return 
to the ambassador's palace. On the 20 th of June 
he received the summons to appear before the Holy 
OflSce. This he complied with on the following 
morning, and on the 2 2d he was conducted to the 
Convent of Minerva, where the tribunal was hold- 
ing its sittings with the view of pronouncing judg- 
ment upon him. The sentence is substantially known 
to the world. It was long and elaborate, dwelling 
on his former trial and his former pledges, and con- 
cluding with a solemn condemnation of him as a 
heretic, to whom clemency might be extended, pro- 
vided he "abjured and cursed with a sincere heart" 
the heresies he had taught, and all other heresies 
against the holy Catholic Church — decreeing, how- 
ever, even in that case, that his works should be 
suppressed, and himself confined within the prison 
of the Inquisition during its pleasure. The allegji- 
tion that he was put to the torture is by one passage 
in his sentence rendered by no means improbable, 
but it is not suflSciently ascertained to be worthy of 
absolute credit; there was tragedy enough, how- 
ever, apart from this, and it constitutes a passage of 
human history of which we can have no desire to 
deepen the hues. His recantation followed. Equally 
broken in body and spirit the frail old man fell down 
upon his knees before his assembled pei*secutors, 
and with his trembling hands upon the page of 
the Gospels, and a faltering prayer for divine aid 
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on his lips, was fain to give utterance, among other, 
to the following words : " With a sincere heart 
and unfeigned faith I abjure, curse, and detest 
the said errors and heresies [such as the motion 
of the earth, &c]. I swear that I will never in 
future say or assert anything, verbally or in writing, 
which will give rise to a similar suspicion against 
me. I, Galileo Galilei, have abjured as above with 
my own hand/' Every one knows what a comment 
on this was immediately furnished by the irresistible, 
though half-suppressed utterance, of the truth to a 
friend beside him, when, rising from his knees, he 
said, '*E pur si muove!" — "It still moves, how- 
ever!" It was a sad chapter in the history of 
ecclesiasticism, but it was an almost equally sad one 
in the history of science. Had the moral quaUties 
of Galileo borne proportion to his intellectual abili- 
ties, he would have preferred to have received the 
martyr's crown to the abjuration of that truth, 
which both reason and conscience had accepted and 
owned. Whether he would have been able to arrest 
the judgment of such a court by any appeal to the 
Church's former procedure in its virtual acceptance 
of the very same doctrines from the works of Coper- 
nicus, may well be doubted, although eminent men 
have not hesitated to assert the affirmative. It 
is greatly to be feared that prejudice and bigotry 
would have nm their course, despite all the consi- 
derations which precedent and consistency might 
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have raised in their patL At all events, it would 
have been a magnificent triumph — the brightest 
in the annals of science — if the venerable philo- 
sopher had stood firm in the face of his foes. It 
would have surrounded his name with a halo of 
imperishable renown, and would have risen up 
against the dark back-ground of intolerance and 
bigotry, like some monumental pillar, with the light 
of heaven on its summit, and the votive ofierings of 
human gratitude and admiration gathering, through 
the ages, about its base. 

Various endeavours have been made to soften 
this recantation of Galileo, as if it were not altogether 
to be considered as a direct violation of conscience 
under the pressure of fear. A French writer, in one 
of the leading journals of Paris, has attempted to 
demonstrate that it was a consequence of his still 
lingering belief in the infallibility of the Church, 
producing a struggle in his mind between his 
scientific convictions and his religious faith; of 
which struggle, the abnegation of his discoveries, in 
the first instance, and the whispered exclamation, 
"Still it moves!" immediately after, indicated the 
painful alternations ; while a poet has represented 
the motive as lying not so much in selfish terror, as 
in a strong parental regard for the feelings and happi- 
ness of his beloved daughter. While we may have 
sympathy with the motive which prompted such 
explanations, our judgment refuses to accept them 
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as a successful defence. The infirmities of his body 
and the general debility of age had probably more 
to do with the matter, since his force of will must 
Have been considerably abated by such a physical 
condition, while the perception of the full bearing 
and consequences of his act must have been weak- 
ened by the same cause. But however this may be, 
the fact stands forth on the page of his life, and the 
shadow which it casts over his illustrious name 
refuses to be conjured away by any apology which 
can be made on his behalf. Let us, however, be 
cognisant of the fact that it was not without a 
painful struggle that the words were pronounced, 
and that the power which extorted them was one 
which few in that age would have been found of 
sufficient nerve to despise. 

The treatment which Galileo received after his 
abjuration was exceedingly lenient. After being 
in prison only four days, he was allowed to take up 
his abode in the palace of the Tuscan ambassador, 
and afterwards, as the plague was raging in Florence, 
he was transferred to the abode of the Archbishop 
Piccolomini at Sienna. He quitted Rome for this 
place about the beginning of July. Thence, after six 
months' pleasant residence with his friend, he was 
permitted to return to his villa at Florence, shortly 
after which he took up his abode in his own house 
at Arcetri, where he lingered out the short remainder 
of his daya The gleam of sunshine which here 
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passed over his spirit, as he found himself again 
under the benign tendance of his daughter, Maria, 
speedily passed into deepest shade. She was over- 
flowing with filial respect and affection, and her en- 
deavours to soothe the latter days of her father were 
all that an affectionate child could make, and all that 
a parent could desire. But the arrow was on the 
string which was to lay her low. A dangerous ill- 
ness suddenly seized her, and in a very short time 
she was numbered with the dead. The stroke would 
have been a heavy one in any circumstances, but to 
a feeble man, bowed down with infirmities, vexations, 
and a load of years, it was peculiarly distressing. 
After a temporary prostration, however, he again 
rallied to a considerable extent, and returned to 
Florence, for the sake of change, under stringent 
conditions imposed by the pope. He had never 
abandoned his philosophical pursuits. Between the 
years 1633 and 1638 he composed his famous 
" Dialogues on Local Motion," a work of the greatest 
ability, and which was placed by the author himself 
at the head of his productions. It was printed at Am- 
sterdam and dedicated to the Count de Noailles, the 
French legate at Rome. In 1637 he was visited 
witli the great calamity of blindness. The affection 
had commenced some time before by the gradual 
weakening of the right eye. Cataract was supposed 
to be forming, and it was confidently expected that 
the usual operation in such a case would effect a 
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cure. The hope was delusive. The mischief was 
deeper than had been feared, and the disease having 
now penetrated into the left eye also, in a very short 
time this beautiful world which he had done so much 
to illustrate — " thLs brave o'erhanging firmament, so 
studded and fretted with stars" — existed to its great 
interpreter only among the visions of memory and 
the fading dreams of the past. We are touched to 
the heart by words which he sent to a friend from 
the midst of this great darkness, " Alas, your dear 
friend and servant has become totally and irrepar- 
ably blind. These heavens, this earth, this uni- 
verse, which, by wonderful observations I had en- 
larged a thousand times beyond the belief of past 
ages, are henceforth shrunk into the narrow space 
which I myself occupy. So it pleases God ; it shall 
therefore please me also." Alongside of this may be 
placed the lament of his friend Castelli : " The 
noblest eye which nature ever made is darkened ; an 
eye so privileged and gifted with such rare powers, 
that it may truly be said to have seen more than the 
eyes of all that are gone, and to have opened the 
eyes of all that are to come." 

Still, the " ancient spirit was not dead." Even in 
his blindness he continued his applications to science, 
and was insatiable in his search after truth. The 
visitation of Providence to which we have referred, led 
to the relaxing of the restrictions of the Inquisition, 
and he was now allowed a freer intercourse with his 
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friends. About this time he was visited by many 
illustrions men, and among others by Milton, who 
might almost have seen in the condition of the "starry 
Galileo" the foreshadowing of what was to come upon 
himself Meanwhile, his system was fast breaking 
up, though his mental powers retained no ordinary- 
measure of force. Wasted in body, subject occasion- 
ally to severe pain, totally blind, and also all but 
totally deaf (for deafness had been recently added to 
his other calamities), he stiU continued to deal with 
the great problems of nature, and was actually en- 
gaged on a continuation of his work on "Motion," 
when he was suddenly prostrated by fever, which, 
in the course of two months, issued in his death, 
on January the 8th, 1642, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age. The pitiful malignity of the Pope 
and the Inquisition manifested itself even after his 
death in their attempt to invalidate his will and to pre- 
vent him from being buried in consecrated ground. 
Although they failed in these attempts, they were 
successful in prohibiting the erection of a monument 
to his name in the Church of Santa Croce in Florence, 
in consequence of which his remains were deposited 
in an obscure part of the church, where they remained 
without any distinguishing mark, for upwards of 
thirty years. So late as 1737, however, his ashes, 
together with those of his admirer, Viviani, who had 
left a sum of money for the purpose, were removed 
to the site of the beautiful monument which now 
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marks the spot where they lie. The monument is 
enriched by a bust of Galileo and allegorical figures 
of Geometry and Astronomy. 

Such is a brief outline of the life of this bene- 
factor of his race. It were easy to moralize on the 
subject, and such has been a thousand times done, 
but the lessons it conveys lie very much on the 
surface, and the intelligent reader will have little 
difficulty in gathering them up for himself Galileo 
is one of the prominent figures in the gallery of 
intellectual pioneers, and his footsteps mark great 
strides in the life of the world. While rejoicing in 
the higher progress of our present century, let us 
look gratefully back upon those Titanic men who, 
stepping out of the darkness which brooded round 
them, were enabled in some degree to drag the world 
and their very persecutors along with them, and to 
urge on the cause of progress from one stage to 
another, till now that ignorance is considered an un- 
mitigated evil, and persecution of truth-seekers has 
yielded to the paeans of gratulation and praise. 

The personal character and social qualities of Gali- 
leo were such as to endear him to the whole circle 
of his family and friends. He was generous to the 
poor, and gave assistance to many a struggling man. 
He fi'equently even impoverished himself by bis 
liberality to his kindred, and many of his pecuniary 
struggles were owing chiefly to this. His conversa- 
tion was unpretentious and easy. Nothing of the 
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pedant, and very little of the dogmatist appeared in 
it. He never paraded his learning, nor unnecessarily- 
introduced into mixed company scientific themes, but 
was satisfied to take his share in the conversation, 
whatever the subject might be. His person was 
well formed and about the middle height. His 
eyes were penetrating, his complexion was fair, with 
hair verging on red. His temperament was sanguine 
and lively, and although he was rather easily irritated, 
his passion was brief, and left no sediment of malignity 
behind. He ws^s a true philosopher, not only in 
liis love of truth when found, but from the patience 
which he manifested in its pursuit. His method 
was experimental, and hence his results were great. 
We take farewell of him with feelings of profoundest 
gratitude and respect, not unmingled with commise- 
ration and pity — with gi'atitude to the Father of 
Lights for the gift He bestowed, respect for the 
penetrating genius and enduring application of the 
man, and pity for the cruel wrongs he was made to 
suffer — though with still gi*eater pity for the bigotry 
and ignorance from which they sprang. 

** The powers that rule below 

Had need be filled with heaven*8 dlvlnest breath; 
Our place la awftd and our Amotion dread, 
Alaa, how oft we more mislead than guide/' 

Browh's Gauuo Gaulu. I 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

PIONBEBS OF ECONOMICAL SCIENCE — ^ADAM SMITH. 

"The 8treamer*d flags of far-spread realms shall meet 
And hail each other in communion sweet" 

MoiR. 

We proceed now to give a short sketch of the life 
and labours of one who must ever be ranked among 
the benefactors of society — one of the true " path- 
finders" for the human race. There is probably 
no subject on which abstract theorizing is more 
difficult, or even seemingly impossible than that to 
which the subject of our present notice applied his 
powers, and there is none in which the triumph of 
theory over blind practice, and partial and limited 
views, has been more complete. The multitude of the 
objects embraced in the science of political economy 
— the variety of the interests involved, and their 
endlessly conflicting nature — the local peculiarities, 
and temporary influences, with which it is so difficult 
to reconcile ultimate principles and comprehensive 
views — all those circumstances, the general statement 
of which gives no adequate impression of the multi- 
tudinous details, seemed to announce that this at 
least was a region where the generaliser need not 
attempt to penetrate — a region where the brokenness 
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of surface was such, that anything like a universally 
binding, underlying, principle need not be expected 
to be found. And yet the genius of Smith triumphed 
over the difficulties of the case, and in his masterly 
" Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations," he has succeeded in disclosing, in reason 
and experience, the foundations of a system which 
has been gradually — perhaps we should say rapidly 
— receiving practical recognition throughout the 
civilized world. That work has unfolded the legis- 
lative relations of government to commerce, in so 
dear and satisfactory a maimer, that in proportion as 
its views have been acted upon, the prosperity of 
nations (and, consequently, of individuals, in as far as 
that has depended, not upon individual virtues, but 
upon the commercial system under which they have 
lived) has steadily advanced, to the present day. 

Ar in the case of all great discoverers, various 
opinions have been entertained with regai-d to the 
degree of originality which is to be ascribed to Smith. 
It would be strange indeed, if on such a subject as 
that of political economy, numerous guesses, and even 
more than guesses, in the right direction, had not 
been made, previous to the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. It is not the manner of the human mind 
to leap in a moment to the full solution of such 
complex problems. Knowledge, as well as the 
natural day, has its dawn ; and there is generally a 
partial discrimination of the truth vrli\c?CL^\^\»s«^Kkii^l 
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way for some one who is destined to seize it in all its 
breadth, and make it a law of life. Lord Brougham, 
accordingly, commences his able sketch of Adam 
Smith, and analysis of his works, with an examination 
of the state of political science, and the effoi-ts of the 
principal thinkers previous to the appearance of 
that writer. He remarks that as Butler and Hutche- 
son had laid the foimdation of ethical science, it was 
exceedingly natural that men should push their in- 
quiries into the region of economics, and endeavour 
to ascertain the ultimate principles which should re- 
gulate these. He shows that even in the seventeenth 
century various treatises and tractates had been issued 
on particular parts of the question, — ^treatises which 
were generally sound in principle so far as they went 
Among these he gives the palm to that of Sir Dudley 
North, published in 1691, and who, he tells us, took 
as clear, and even as full a view of the true doctrines 
of commerce and exchange as the author of any mo- 
dem treatise. He notices, besides, that in various 
works not specifically on the subject, there were 
incidental hints and reflections which contained in a 
germinal form the principles which lay at the foun- 
dation of economical science. Advancing to the light 
of the eighteenth century, he gives the palm to the 
Italian writers, among whom he ranks as chief the 
author of the discourse addressed in 1737 to the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, upon the improvement of 
the great Maremma district. Various authors fol- 
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lowed on kindred branches of the subject, so that 
towards the close' of the century much had been 
written, and written to the purpose, although frag- 
mentary in its nature, in elucidation of the great 
laws of exchange and commerce. Nor was this the 
case in Italy alone, but also in France, and in Spain. 
Dr. Quesnay in France rendered valuable service to 
the cause, for although his style was somewhat harsh 
and obscure, it did not altogether prevent the influ- 
ence of his doctrines, which were enlightened and 
liberal, and which drew around them the sympathies 
of many able men. In England, again, there were 
important eflfbrts, with which Lord Brougham princi- 
pally associates the name of Hume. By this retro- 
spect it is shown that the ground was so far prepared 
for the speculations of Smith, whose great achievement 
threw all previous ones into the shade, and gave the 
whole subject a philosophic basis and a scientific cer- 
tainty which left little or nothing to be desired. 

Adam Smith, as all the world knows, was a native 
of Scotland, having been born in Kirkcaldy, in Fife, 
June 5th, 1723. His father died some months be- 
fore the birth of this illustrious son, so that he was 
left entirely to the care of his mother. The situa- 
tion held by his father was that of Controller of the 
Customs at the port. He was educated for the legal 
profession, and was at one time private secretary to 
Lord Loudon, Keeper of the Great Seal. His mother 
was the daughter of Mr. Douglas of Strathenry^ It ^& 
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only necessaiy to add that they had no other child, so 
that if, by the premature death of his father, he had but 
one guardian to look to, that guardian, his widowed 
mother, had him for her sole and exclusive charga 

It is recorded concerning his early childhood, that 
when he was only three years old he was carried olf 
by a gang of those itinerant vagrants called tinkers. 
But the abduction having been fortunately discovered 
by his uncle, with whom he was living at the time, the 
depredators were pursued and the precious booty 
recovered. He was a remarkably delicate child, 
and needed all a tender mother's care, — a care 
which she had both the heart and the skill to afford 
him in no ordinary degree. Nothing could exceed 
the affection which bound them together, — an affection 
which, strengthening day by day, shone forth to the 
end, imweakened by the greatness of the son's occu- 
pations, and undimmed by all the flattering honours 
which he won. He was famous from the first for his 
love of reading, and for the strength of his memory. 
He was equally remarkable for his amiable and un- 
selfish, disposition. The first elements of his educa- 
tion he received at the Grammar school of his native 
town. Here, under the able tuition of David Miller, 
he made excellent progress. The delicateness of his 
constitution prevented him from joining in the usual 
sports of the school-ground ; this, while it tended to 
accelerate his progress, by no means alienated from 
him the kindly feelings of the boys, who on the con- 
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trary, observing that there was nothing of moroseness 
mingled with his seclusion, were only too ready to 
sympathize with the invalid, and to appreciate the 
amiable qualities which he displayed. When he had 
attained to the age of fourteen he was sent to the 
University of Glasgow where he remained three 
years. He was then removed to Baliol College, Ox- 
ford, with a view to his becoming qualified to take 
orders in the English Church, — an intention, however, 
which, if he ever seriously entertained it, he speedily 
abandoned. His residence at Oxford extended over 
seven years, and during this long period he devoted 
himself to all the more important branches of learn- 
ing. While at Glasgow he had cultivated chiefly 
the sciences of mathematics and of natural philo- 
sophy. Here he diverged into more variegated, 
and less rigid, paths. He made himself master of 
both ancient and modem languages, and occupied 
much of his time in writing translations from the 
French. Still, mathematics and physics received from 
him great consideration, so that one might almost 
have predicted that if eminence was to be achieved 
by him at all, it would be in this direction. Hav- 
ing renounced all thoughts of the Church, which pro- 
bably were never so much his own thoughts as those 
of his family, he returned, after the expiry of his 
residence at Oxford, to Scotland, and rejoining his 
beloved parent at Kirkcaldy, he resolved to devote 
himself to general science, or literature, in his native 
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land. There is abundant evidence from his writings 
that he never felt himself in anything like close sym- 
pathy with the Oxonian College. There must have 
been much in its discipline and habits of which he 
did not approve ; and the admonition tendered to him 
on one occasion for having been found reading Hume's 
Treatise on Human Nature, while the volume itself 
was taken from him, had produced an unfavourable 
impression which he had not been able to sur- 
mount. 

In 1748 he, along with his mother, removed to 
Edinburgh, and being warmly countenanced by the 
critic of the time, Lord Kames, he delivered under his 
patronage a course of lectures on Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres. These lectures were never published, but 
were destroyed along with other valuable MS. by his 
own command, shortly before his death. In reference 
to much that perished in this way, — whether through 
a morbid sensitiveness, or, as Dugald Stewart thinks, 
from a dread of giving circulation to anything whicli 
he had not been able fully to systematize and sub- 
stantiate, — it has been said, that "the world can never 
know the treasures it has lost." The general ex- 
cellence of his lectures on rhetoric has been borne 
testimony to by his contemporary, Dr. Blair, who 
states that he had the manuscript in his possession 
for some time, and that in composing his own course 
on the same subject, he was very considerably in- 
debted to them. But great though the loss in this 
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particular was, it is alleged that the fii'st and thii'd 
series of his lectures on ethics, which were destroyed 
at the same time, constituted a loss still greater. 
It was weU for his executors, as Lord Brougham has 
remarked, that this was not left to be done by them 
after his death, since the struggle between respect for 
their friend's wish, and the public good, must, in that 
case, have been painfiil in the extreme. It was dur- 
ing the three years that he thus lectured at Edinburgh 
that he made the acquaintance of Hume, Robertson, 
Blair, and other literary magnates of the Scottish 
capital. 

He was now, however, transfen*ed to the logic 
chair in Glasgow. This was in 1751. But in one 
year after he passed into the still more conspicuous 
position of professor of moral philosophy, which had 
been vacated four years previously by his venerated 
teacher, Hutcheson. This honourable and arduous 
office he held for thirteen years, and during that 
period his prelections contributed in no small degree 
to sustain and even increase the renown of the uni- 
versity. His faculty for public teaching was great ; 
{ind this was a sphere in which it found most genial 
exercise and scope. We have an admirable sketch of 
his lectures and his lecturing from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Miller who had been one of the most en- 
lightened and appreciative of Smith's pupils. A 
few sentences only can be given here. " There was 
no situation," he says, " in which the abilities of Dr. 
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Smith appeared to greater advantage than as a pro- 
fessor. In delivering his lectures he trusted almost 
entirely to extemporary elocution. His manner, 
though not graceful, was plain and unaffected; and 
as he seemed to be always ijiterested in the subject, 
he never failed to interest his hearera. Each dis- 
course consisted of several distinct propositions, which 
he successively endeavoured to prove and illustrate. 
These propositions, when announced in general 
terms, had, from their extent, not unfrequently some- 
thing of the air of a paradox. In his attempts to 
explain them, he often appeared at first not to be 
sufficiently possessed of the subject, and spoke with 
some hesitation. As he advanced, however, the 
matter seemed to crowd upon him; his manner be- 
came watm and animated, and his expression easy 
and fluent. In points susceptible of controversy, 
you could easily discern that he secretly conceived 
an opposition to his opinions, and that he was led 
upon this account to support them with greater 
energy and vehemence. By the fulness and variety 
of his illustrations, the subject gradually swelled in 
his hands, and acquired a dimension which, without 
a tedious repetition of the same views, was calculated 
to seize the attention of his audience, and afford them 
pleasure as well as instruction in following the same 
object through all the diversity of shade and aspects 
in which it was presented, and afterwards in trac- 
ing it backwards to that original proposition or gene- 
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ral truth from which this beautiful train of specula- 
tion had proceeded." 

After such a description as this, which we have 
every reason to accept as correct, we need not wonder 
to find his popularity rapidly extending, and the 
matriculation hooks of the university showing a 
large increase. Numbers resorted to it, almost for 
his sake alone, and the branches he taught rose 
into the highest favour in the city. He divided his 
course into four parts, in which he treated respec- 
tively of natural theology; of the doctrines of ethics, 
or the grounds on which men judge of human actions 
<is right or wrong; of general jurisprudence, the 
structure of government, and the theory of legisla- 
tion ; and of the laws of wealth, and the institutions 
on which the welfare of society depends. Unhappily, 
the first and third series were, as formerly stated, 
destroyed; the rest have been embodied in his pub- 
lished works. It was about this time that Dr 
Smith first appeared as an author, having, in 1755, 
contributed to a serial of the same name as that 
which forty years afterwards wielded such kingly 
power, the " Edinburgh Eeview," a paper on John- 
son's Dictionary, and then a second on the importance 
of the editors of the "Review" extending their 
criticism to foreign as well as native works. A 
strong feeling set in against this Review, on the 
part of the religious members of society, in conse- 
quence of which it was discontinued. 
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In ]759 he gave to the world his first great 
work, entitled " The Theory of Moral Sentiments." 
This fascinating treatise is not so familiar to many 
as its merits deserve, for though it is not a difficult 
matter to show, that as a theory it cannot be 
accepted, it, nevertheless, contains so much that is 
both true and important, and is written throughout 
with such a winning tenderness and beauty that it is 
impossible to peruse it without deriving both in- 
struction and impulse from the exercise. It was 
certainly a much more generous and elevating doc- 
trine than that of Hobbes, who placed the founda- 
tion of virtue in the feeling of self-interest; or even 
than that of Hume, who assigned it to utility, both 
of which it was intended to oppose. To use the 
language of the late Professor Nichol, *' In Smith's 
view the foundation of morals is in sympathy. We 
feel," he says, " that conduct right on the part of 
another, with which we sympathize; and hence we 
infer that such acts on our own part alone can be 
right, with which others sympathize. And," adds 
Dr. Nichol, " however narrow and singular this prin- 
ciple may seem as a basis, the skill, clearness, feeling, 
and eloquence with which the theory is developed, 
will ever attract admiration." It became rapidly 
popular in Scotland, and was ere long translated into 
French ; but in Paris it had not the same success. 
The publisher fancied that he would invest it with 
additional attractions by changing the title to that of 
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" Metaphysique .de rAme." But not even this fan- 
tastic and high-sounding name could secure for it the 
acceptance desired. Whether it was from any ethi- 
cal defect on the part of our neighbours, who have 
often been supposed to hold in little regard anything 
like a necessary foundation for morals at all, or 
whether from a sort of instinctive perception of its 
inadequateness as a solution of the great ethical 
problem — "What constitutes moral difference in 
human actions?" — so it was, at all events, that it 
failed in Paris, a fact which, Grimm naively remarks, 
proved nothing against its merits (ne decide rien 
centre son m^rite). 

In 1763 he resigned his professorship at Glas- 
gow, and resolved to accompany the young Duke of 
Buccleuch on an extended tour which he was about 
to make on the continent of Europe. The first idea 
of this project originated from the popularity of his 
" Theory of Moral Sentiments." We quote the words 
of Lord Brougham. He says, *' The celebrated 
Townsend said, on reading the book, that he should 
make it worth the author's while to undertake the 
charge of the young Duke of Buccleuch's education, 
whose mother, the dowager-duchess, he had mar- 
ried." This sufficiently vague intimation was now 
about to be carried into effect. It presented many 
attractions to Smith, chiefly that thus he would be 
enabled to examine into the operation of political 
and commercial laws in various nations, and in some 
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sort to carry to the teat of observation and experi- 
ment many of those ideas relative to the science of 
political economy, which had engaged his attention 
for many years past, and which were destined to 
consolidate and crystallize into that magnificent 
work which was to prove the imperishable monu- 
ment of his name. It would also be the means of 
bringing him into contact with the principal thinkers 
on the continent of Europe, and thus of ascertaining 
at first hand the sentiments which prevailed on the 
subject with which his mind was engrossed. In 
these expectations he was not disappointed. He 
passed into intimate relations with Turgot, D'Alem- 
bert, Helvetius, Marmontel, Morellet, Rochefoucauld, 
and Quesnay, men with whom it was impossible to 
be intimate without deriving from them much vigor- 
ous impulse. In the spring of 1764 he went to 
Paris, and thence, after a stay of only a few dsbys, 
he repaired to Toulouse, where he lingered a year 
and a half The educational advantages attaching 
at that time to Toulouse must account for the 
lengthened term of their residence there. It was 
here, according to Lord Brougham, that Smith ob- 
tained the greater part of that minute knowledge of 
French afiairs which so largely appears in his writ- 
ings. Their next place of residence was Geneva^ 
where they remained only two months, after which 
they returned to Paris, and spent ten months in that 
city. Of all the celebrated men whom this residence 
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abroaxi brought to his acquaintance, no one held so 
high a place in his regards as Quesnay, a circum- 
stance which is to be accounted for by the fact, that 
this eminent philosopher had been devoting his atten- 
tion to the same pursuits and problems as himself. 
The degree of mutual respect and sympathy between 
them may be inferred from the fact, that Smith 
fully intended to have dedicated to Quesnay his 
" Wealth of Nations," and would have done so, had 
not tlie death of Quesnay taken place before the 
book was published. 

On his return from the Continent, where he had 
been for two years, he repaired to his native town 
of Kirkcaldy, and there resided along with his 
mother, for the long period of ten years. Such 
extraordinary seclusion on the part of a man so 
fitted to adorn a much wider and higher circle was 
a matter of unfeigned surprise and regret to his 
friends, and repeatedly was he written to by Hume 
and others to come out of his retirement and mingle 
in the literary and scientific circles of the metro- 
polis. All their efforts were vain. There were 
ties binding him to a life of privacy of which even 
his friends seem to have been quite unaware. But 
by-and-by the mystery was solved, and, as Dugald 
Stewart remarks, his long absence from society was 
" accounted for to the world," by the appearance of 
his immoital work, " An Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations." This work 
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appeared early in the year 1776, and was at first 
published in two quarto volumes, aftei-wards in three 
volumes octavo. Hume was among the first to c(3n- 
gratulate the author upon it, stating in a letter that 
it was largely characterized by "depth, solidity, acute- 
ness, with much illustration of curious facts." To 
this estimate Lord Brougham adds, " that if we add 
the extraordinary merit of showing in what way eco- 
nomical reasoning should be conducted — ^with a con- 
stant recourse to the principles of human nature, and 
a distrust of all empirical details, though with a due 
attention to ascertained facts of a general and not of 
a topical or accidental dass — ^we sum up the great 
services rendered to science, as well as to government 
and legislation generally, by this celebrated work." 
Even while Lord Brougham is unwilling to admit 
the absolute originality of his views, since '* most of 
its doctrines had been broached by the Italian 
writers and the French economists, and also by 
Hume," he nevertheless shows that since Smith had 
drawn up a paper containing an abstract of the doc- 
trines which he taught in Edinburgh as early as 
1750, it must be allowed that as far as regards him- 
self there is ground to affirm that Iiis opinions, as 
embodied in his great work, were not borrowed from 
any others, but were the results of his own specula- 
tions." The evidence that such was the case is quite 
satisfactory. To those who desire to be thoroughly 
indoctrinated into the views of Smith, as expounded 
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in the " Wealth of Nations," we have only to recom- 
mend the careful and elaborate analysis by Lord 
Brougham appended to his sketch of his life, in his 
'* Lives of Philosophers of the time ol George III." 
It were idle to attempt anything after that analysis; 
and, therefore, we shall simply content ourselves 
with saying that its publication constituted a new 
era in the science of political economy — ^that science 
which contemplates the manifold relation of legisla- 
tion to commerce — that it swept away the prejudices 
and errors which had heretofore prevailed, and did 
more than, perhaps, any other single work, the 
" Novum Organum" of Bacon excepted, to promote 
the material and social happiness of mankind. It 
has not been superseded to the present hour, but has 
been the foundation of all that has been worthily 
written on the subject since the date of its appear- 
ance. The trammels and restrictions by which the 
strong life of industry and commerce was fettered 
and depressed, were shown to be both mischievous 
and unnatural, and the clearness and fuhiess with 
which he illustrated this was such as to leave little 
or nothing to be desired. The fame of his achieve- 
ment can never grow dim, for the multiplying com- 
forts of all classes of the people, and the rising pros- 
perity of all nations and countries by which his views 
are adopted, enshrine it in the hearts, and reflect it, 
in a thousand forms, before the eyes of the peopla 
Immediately after the publication of this work he 
26 
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went to London, and was for two years the object of the 
deepest interest and regard in its highest literary and 
philosophical circles. In 1 778 he was appointed Com- 
missioner of the Customs for Scotlanc^, — an appoint- 
ment lucrative indeed, and allowing him considerable 
leisure, but still not one which was altogether adapted 
to his pursuits and tastes. It fiirnished him with an 
easy compet^ency, and it came to him in a way the 
most honourable to himself, unsolicited, and alto- 
gether unexpected, up to the moment when it arrived. 
This appointment necessitated his retnm to Edin- 
burgh, where, along with his beloved mother and 
his cousin. Miss Douglas, to whom also he was 
deeply attached, he took up his abode. His mother 
died in the year 1784, and his cousin in 1788. By 
both of these losses he was deeply affected, by the 
former especially, even to depression. He was of a 
tender and affectionate nature, and the dissolution of 
such ties took much of the sunshine out of his re- 
maining life. His only experience of domestic hap- 
piness had been with them, and now that they were 
gone, his dwelling had a wintry desolation abont it 
which he could scarcely have imagined possible before. 
Nevertheless, he did not repine, but gathered around 
him numerous friends, among whom were classed the 
most eminent representatives of the philosophy and 
science of Scotland, of the day. Black, Hutton, 
Cullen, and Robertson were of the inner circle of his 
friendships, and with these he was accustomed to 
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enjoy frequent converse. In 1762 he had received 
from the University of Glasgow the degree of Doctor 
of Laws, and in 1788 he was elected by the students 
to the honorary office of Eector, an honour of which 
he evinced his high appreciation by the grateful 
letter which he addressed to them on the occasion. 

His literary pursuits, after his appointment as 
Commissioner of the Customs, were of a very desul- 
tory nature, the duties of his office occasioning such 
frequent interruptions as were incompatible with any- 
thing (especially at his now advanced age) like sus- 
tained and strenuous effi)rt, and it is in this view 
that we are led to regret that something of a more 
genial nature had not been provided for him instead. 
He had abundance of manuscript, though in a some- 
what imperfect state, which he was too fastidious, to 
commit to the press without careful revision, while 
for such revision he could not command the uninter- 
rupted leisure which he required. Besides, his powers 
of composition were never rapid, and did not become 
so even with aU his practice. He was accustomed 
to walk about the room and dictate to an amanuensis, 
a process which, considering the nature of his works, 
implied a very thorough digesting of the subject 
beforehand. 

The infirmities of age overtook him prematurely; 
he never fuUy recovered the loss of his mother, and 
there was a feeling of solitariness about him which 
shone out through all the tranquillity of the philoao- 
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plier. He was scarcely sixty years of age when he 
became sensible of greatly diminished strength, and 
in July 1790 he was seized with a painful and 
lingering illness which terminated in his death. As 
he approached the end of his career he became 
painfully anxious about the destruction of his papers. 
He refused to be satisfied with the promises of his 
friends that, since he desired it, this would in due 
time be done. He required it to be done at once, 
on which request being complied with, he seemed 
to enjoy greater tranquillity of mind. Mr. Stewart 
remarks, " that the particular contents of these papers 
were not known even to his most intimate friends ; 
but there can be no doubt that they consisted, in 
part, of the lectures on rhetoric which he read at 
Edinburgh in the year 1748, and of the lectures on 
natural religion and on jurisprudence which formed 
part of his course at Glasgow." A short time previous 
to his death, and while labouring under active disease, 
he was enabled to make some important additions to 
his " Theory of Moral Sentiments." These had been 
sent to the press during the preceding winter, and 
the author lived to see the publication of the work. 
Mr. Stewart remarks, that " the moral and serious 
strain that prevails through these additions, wlien 
connected with the circimistance of his declining 
health, adds a peculiar charm to his pathetic eloquence, 
and communicates a new interest, if possible, to those 
sublime truths which, in the academical retirement 
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of his youth, awakened the first ardours of his genius, 
and on which the last efforts of his mind reposed." 
Five years after his death a volume of essays was 
published ; this posthumous work consisted of four 
dissertations on Astronomy and Ancient Physics, &c., 
as illustrative of the principles which should guide 
philosophical inquiry — the imitative arts — the affini- 
ties of Italian and English vei*se — and the external 
senses. In reference to these Lord Brougham ob- 
serves, " that the whole are replete with profound and 
ingenious views, and show an extensive and accurate 
acquaintance with all the branches of inductive 
science." 

All who had the honour of Mr. Smith's acquaint- 
ance, speak in strongest terms of his amiability and 
gentleness in private, a judgment which is thoroughly 
in accord with the impression produced by his 
works. From his earliest years there was a degree 
of absence and eccentricity, not affected, but natural, 
which frequently elicited the smile of his friends, 
while it never tended to diminish their respect. 
** The more delicate and characteristic features of his 
mind," says Stewart, " it is perhaps impossible to 
trace. That there were many peculiarities, both in 
his manners and in his intellectual habits, was mani- 
fest to the most superficial observer ; but, although 
to those who knew him, those peculiarities detracted 
nothing from the respect which his abilities com- 
manded; and, although to his intimate fnends — thcY 
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added an inexpressible charm to his conversation, 
while they displayed, in the most interesting light, 
the endless simplicity of his heart — yet it would 
require a very skilful pencil to present them to the 
public eye. He was certainly not fitted for the 
general commerce of the world, or for the business of 
active life. The comprehensive speculations with 
which he had been occupied from his youth, and the 
variety of materials which his own invention con- 
tinually supplied to his thoughts, rendered him 
habitually inattentive to familiar objects, and to 
common occurrences ; and he frequently exhibited 
instances of absence which have scarcely been sur- 
passed by the fancy of La Bruy^re. Even in com- 
pany he was apt to be engrossed with his studies ; 
and appeared, at times, by the motion of his lips, as 
well as by his looks and gestures, to be in the fervour 
of composition. I have often, however, been struck/' 
he adds, " at the distance of years, with his accurate 
memory of the most trifling particulars ; and am 
inclined to believe, from this and some other circum- 
stances, that he possessed a power, not perhaps 
uncommon among absent men, of recollecting, in 
consequence of subsequent efibrts of reflection, many 
occurrences which, at the time when they happened, 
did not seem to have sensibly attracted his notice." 

Notwithstanding the drawbacks which such 
eccentricities implied, his conversation was both in- 
teresting and instructive, and his society was eagerly 
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courted. He was far from obtrusive, and, when 
left to his own inclination, rather preferred to listen 
than to talk. But although this was the case, and 
although he seldom or never started a topic, yet he 
was never unprepared when a topic was started, and 
if it lay apart from the subjects of lits own peculiar 
studies, his vein of remark was all the more interest- 
ing, easy, and attractive. The habit of dealing with 
great and comprehensive principles left him little 
time or aptitude for observing the differences of 
individual temperament and character ; and hence 
his estimate of men was frequently eiToneous, 
although it has been noticed that the error was 
generally on the side of charity. He knew man in 
the abstract much better than he knew Tnen in par- 
ticular. The laws of the mind he could trace 
through their finest and subtilest operations, but in 
his estimates of character he was not so discriminat- 
ing, and frequently judged pretty far aside from the 
truth. *• His understanding,'' says Lord Brougham, 
" was enlarged, and it was versatile ; his sagacity, 
when he applied himself deliberately to inquiry or to 
discussion, was unerring ; his information was ex- 
tensive and correct ; his fancy was rich and various ; 
his taste, formed upon the purest models of antiquity, 
was simple and chaste. His integrity was unim- 
peachable, and the warmth of his aflfections knew no 
chill, even when the languor of age and the burden 
of ill health was upon him ; his nature was kindly 
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in the greatest degree, and his benevolence was 
extensive, leading him to indulge in acts of private 
charity pushed beyond his means, and concealed 
with the most scrupulous delicacy towards its ob- 
jects." 

These are the estimates of men who were well able 
to judge of him of whom they were given. That 
they are in harmony with what we know of his life, 
and with the spirit and tendency of his writings, 
any one can verify for himself. He is one of those 
who have left deep footprints behind them, one of 
those who have pointed the way to a better future 
for the world ; and it has been given to this genera- 
tion peculiarly, to see that world entering into, and 
taking possession of a territory of national^ and 
social well-being which, previous to his time, lay 
amid the mists of immature hypothesis and ill-defined 
conjectura 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

PIONEEES OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE— GEOEGE STEPHENSON. 

" Yet do I exult to see 
An intellectual mastery exercised 
O'er the blind elements; a purpose given, 
A perseverance fed ; almost a soul 
Imparted— to brute matter." 

WOUDSWOBTH. 

An elaborate and interesting life of this celebrated 
mechanician, and originator of that great railway- 
system which constitutes one of the most prominent 
features of modern civilization, has been recently 
published ; and as he is well entitled to take rank in 
our army of pioneers, and as the narrative is remark- 
ably instructive in itself, a few particulars of his 
history may be here set down. His native place was 
Wylam, a colliery village about eight miles to the west 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where he was bom June 9, 
1781. His father was engaged at the colliery, and 
superintended the firing of the old pumping-engine 
there. He was a steady, industrious, and hard- 
working man, and was familiarly known by the name 
of " Old Bob." His mother was also a plain but 
respectable woman, not free from some nervous 
afifections, but holding a most reputable place among 
her neighbours and friends. The family consisted of 
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six, four sons and two daughters, and the subject of 
our memoir was the second of the family. The head 
of the family being only a fireman, his wages did not 
admit of him sending any of his children to school — 
the more direct and physical wants of the family 
being more than sufficient to exhaust his scanty 
earnings. Robert was employed as a child to run 
messages, to carry his father s dinner to him while 
at work at the colliery, and t(\ see that the younger 
members of the family came by no accident from 
the waggons or machinery of the pit. After the 
pit was exhausted at Wylam, and the engine 
removed, they transferred themselves to Dewley 
Bum, where young Robeii was accustomed to herd 
cows for a widow, and where, in addition to the 
small sum he might thus obtain, he received twopence 
a day for barring the gates at night after all tlje 
waggons were passed. Even at this early period 
the instincts of his genius began to display them- 
selves in the formation, in the fields and by the 
" bumside," of Liliputian mills and engines of clay. 
The occupation of " herding," however, was not of 
long continuance, having been exchanged for, to him, 
the more genial employment of "pecker" at the 
colliery. This was not only more congenial, but 
more lucrative also ; for now he was able, in the first 
instance, to earn three shillings per week, and, shortly 
afterwards, when he got a step of promotion, the still 
larger sum of four shillings per week. From the 
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Black Callerton colliery, where he had been employed 
for a time in driving the gin, he was called to the 
colliery at Dewley, and to his infinite delight was 
appointed assistant fireman with his father. This 
was at tlie age of fourteen. Another removal of the 
family consequent upon the opening of a new mine, 
brought him to Jolly's Close, where they occupied 
one very humble apartment, the whole cottage 
consisting of no more. At the age of seventeen 
he was advanced to be '' plugman *' of a pumping- 
engine, a post of considerable responsibility, and 
superior to that of fireman, which was held by his 
father. 

The intellectual element in his constitution began 
now to discover itself in that enlightened inquisitive- 
ness which is always to be found in conjunction with 
it. He looked upon the engine with an eager and 
questioning eye. It was something more to him 
than a piece of inanimate machinery; it seemed to 
hold the secret of some mighty principles which were 
enshrined in its heart, and signified, though not 
explained, by the methodical constancy of its opera- 
tions. Accordingly, he set himself earnestly to 
understand it. He took it to pieces, as often as 
leisure and circumstances permitted. He studied 
the relation of part to part, and thus obtained, not 
only a theoretical acquaintance with it, but such a 
practical knowledge of his own duties regarding it 
as secured for him the reputation of a superior work- 
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man, as well as the implicit confidence of those by 
whom he was employed. His wages at this time 
were twelve shillings per week, and for this he 
worked at the rate of twelve hours each day. All 
this time, and until he was eighteen years of age, he 
had never been at school, had received no instruction 
whatever, and was ignorant even of the letters of 
the alphabet, a want which he began really to feel 
only when his desire for fm^ther infoimation regard* 
ing the steam-engine led him to understand that the 
information he sought for was to be found only in 
books. He felt that he must by all means obtain 
the "open sesame" to this cavern of treasure. With 
the calm resolution of a person in earnest, and dis- 
daining the false shame so common in such circum- 
stances, he put himself to school for the purpose of 
learning his letters, at eighteen years of age. There 
was an evening school kept in the village of Wal- 
bottle, and there our future illustrious engineer com- 
menced his attempts to master the alphabet, and to 
practise "pothooks." From one Andrew Robertson he 
got his first lessons in arithmetic ; and it is almost 
needless to say, that to a person so much in earnest 
and so persevering as young Stephenson, progress 
was both rapid and easy. His next step of advance- 
ment was his becoming brakesman, which he did in 
his twentieth year, with the fortnightly wages of 
from twenty-five to forty shillings. With that ver- 
satility of talent which is frequently found among 
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men of mechanical talent, he now applied his leisure 
hours to the mending of shoes. In this way he was 
enabled to add to his earnings ; and the first guinea 
he saved by this expedient gave him the feeling of 
being a rich man. As he had not contracted the 
habit of repairing to taverns, too common both then 
and now among men of his class, he was under little 
temptation to squander any little money "he had. 
The first guinea did not long remain solitary ; and 
as soon as he had amassed a small heap, he furnished 
a small house at Wellington Quay, and ventured the 
important step of entering into the married state, the 
girl of his choice being one Fanny Henderson, a 
farmhouse servant in the neighbourhood. 

He continued at Wellington as a brakesman for 
three years, and all that time he was busily em- 
ployed in improving his mind by every means in his 
power. His heavy toil during the day he did not 
suffer to interfere with his mechanical modellings 
and expeiiments in the evenings, at home. The 
mending of shoes alternated with the cleaning of 
clocks, the modelling of machines, and other suchlike 
feats of dexterity. He kept himself in a state of 
constant activity, and slowly but surely laid the 
foundation of his future usefulness and fame. At 
Wellington his first and only son, Eobert, was born, 
a son in whom the genius of the father was per- 
petuated, and who has done much to extend the 
lustre of the name. He left Wellington at the end 
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of three years, as above stated, and took up his 
residence at Killingworth, a few miles north from 
Newcastle. This was in 1804, in which year he 
met with a severe loss in the death of his wife, an 
event which, for a time, overwhelmed him with 
grief He accepted an invitation at this time (for 
his great abilities as a practical engineer began now 
to be more widely appreciated) to go to Montrose, 
for the purpose of superintending the working of 
one of Bolton and Watt's engines ; and leaving his 
little boy to the care of a neighbour, he took his 
kit upon his back, and set out on foot on his long 
and toilsome journey. His savings here were very 
considerable, enabling him to return at the end of 
a year with £28 in his pocket With that he 
paid, in the first instance, some debts of his father, 
who was now becoming infirm, and who had, more- 
over, nearly lost his eye-sight by an accident while 
working in the interior of an engine. His filial 
affection, not content with the paying of his parent's 
debts, which amounted to nearly £1 5, led him to 
provide for them a cottage at Killingworth, where he 
took them both to reside, supported entirely by him- 
self. Owing to the pressure of the times, caused by 
the expensive war which pressed on the resources of 
England, Stephenson about this time seriously thought 
of emigrating to America. He was under the 
necessity of paying away a great part of his wages 
for a substitute in the militia, and he was unable to 
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see any prospect of matters soon being brought into 
a more favourable position. 

It was fortunate, both for himself and his country, 
that his poverty w;is such that he could not raise 
funds sufficient to take him away, otherwise his 
hastily formed, but, in the circumstances of the case, 
not unreasonable resolution, would have been carried 
into effect. He had no choice, therefore, but just to 
stick to his toil, which he did with unwearied appli- 
cation, plying his amateur craft of watch and clock 
mending far into the night, that, if possible, he might 
have it in his power to send his boy to school. The 
want of education was too much felt by himself not 
to inspire him with the laudable ambition to save his 
boy from a similar disadvantage. He was successful 
at Killingworth in improving an atmospheric engine 
belonging to the coal-pit, which had baffled all 
attempts to keep it in efficient working order ; and 
for this feat of practical skill he obtained a present 
from his employers of £10. He now became 
acquainted with a farmer's son called John Wigham, 
whose superior knowledge of the principles of me- 
chanics was of great service to him. From this 
young man he received instruction in the drawing of 
plans and sections. Various books were studied by 
them together, and the conjunction was fraught with 
the happiest effects to both. Severe though the 
times were upon the working-classes, yet, by his 
carefulness, sobriety, and diligence, Stephenson man- 
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aged to make himself master of savings to the amount 
of £100. We are told that this sum was in guineas, 
a coin now unknown, but which, being the current 
gold coin of the period, were in great demand, and 
had run up greatly above their standard value. 
Stephenson had the sagacity to see how this might 
be turned to account, and disposing of his guineas 
to the money-dealers for £1, 6s. each, he found that 
his £100 had suddenly grown in his hand into 
£125. 

He had no diflaculty now in carrying out his inten- 
tions relative to his son. He sent him to an academy 
at Newcastle, where he received the elements of a 
sound education. His reputation as a marvellously 
ingenious mechanic and engineer was by this time 
great at Killingworth ; all manner of inventions 
were proceeding from his hand, and his house was 
as full of models, engines, perpetual-motion machines^ 
and other contrivances, as the sanctum of the alche- 
mistical adept of the olden time was, of phials, elixirs, 
and the other mysterious implements of his craft. 
He was promoted to the position of engine-wright in 
1812, when he received a fixed salary of £100 per 
annum, a cii^cumstance which shows how rapidly 
he was growing in the favour and confidence of his 
employers. He made several improvements on the 
works connected with the colliery here and at Well- 
ington, which were duly appreciated by the pro- 
prietors. But there still remained much to be done. 
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In the working of the coaJ-train especially, which 
was both expensive and clumsy, this was the case ; 
and he determined to apply the energies of his mind 
in this direction. He was dissatisfied with all the 
engines which had come under his notice, and he did 
not hesitate to announce that he could make much 
better ones **to go upon legs." Lord Eavensworth, 
who was one of the Eallingworth colliery lessees, 
accepted the promise, and authorized him to proceed 
at once with the attempt. Ten months thereafter 
he produced his first locomotive, which he christened 
Bhicher. But it was fer firom a perfect triumph, 
until, luckily, he invented the steam-blast^ and 
brought it to bear on his locomotive, with such 
success that its power and rapidity were more than 
doubled ; and a second steam-engine, having applied 
to it all the improvements, was finished in the 
memorable year 1815, of which our present loco- 
motives are but slight modifications. An accident 
occurred at the pit about this time, which, by bring- 
ing into view his courage and presence of mind, 
served to augment his reputation and influence. A 
workman rushed into his cottage with the intelligence 
that the deepest part of the colliery was on fire. 
He hurried to the spot, and amid the precipitate 
terror and confusion of all around, he ordered the 
engine-man to lower him into the pit. It was 
manifestly at the hazard of his life ; but the heroic 
sentiment prevailed, and he descended aroiA t.W 

27 
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fixed and breathless amazement of all. No sooner 
did the corve touch the ground than he leapt from 
it, and summoned the men who were willing, to his 
aid. Volunteers for the work were not wanting, — 
such was the confidence they had in their leader, — 
and by means of the bricks, mortar, and tools which 
were lying about, they speedily reared a wall at the 
entrance of the main, and thus, by the exclusion of 
the atmospheric air, the threatened death was 
averted, and the mine was preserved. Like all 
original and benevolent minds, he was not satisfied 
with having averted a particular calamity ; he pro- 
ceeded to consider whether the occurrence of similar 
danger might not be prevented in future. The fruit 
of these speculations, and of the experiments by 
which they were accompanied, was the construction 
of a lamp, such as should give light sufficient to the 
miners, while the flame was protected from all con- 
tact with the inflammable gas of the pit. From 
this it is evident that he must at least share with 
Sir Humphrey Davy the merit of the safety lamp, 
since the invention of that eminent chemist was not 
yet given to the publie. 

In the meantime his locomotive, notwithstanding 
numerous prophecies of evil, was steadily doing its 
work at the colliery. He continued to mark its 
defects, and apply remedies as circumstances required 
These improvements were so considerable that he 
took out a new patent in 181 6 ; and the superiority, 
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both in economy and steadiness, over the old system 
of traction, was too evident to admit of denial At 
this time, too, he announced, as the result of cal- 
culation and experiment, a truth in mechanics, which 
was then eagerly contested, but which is now uni- 
versally allowed, that friction was uniform at all 
rates of speed. 

His resolution that his son should not have the 
difficulties arising from the want of education to 
contend with, by which he himself was beset, led 
him to send him, in 1820, to the university of Edin- 
burgh. There he continued only for one session, but 
from his great assiduity, and his honourable ambition 
to make the most of his opportunities, his progress 
was great He attended the classes of chemistry, 
natural philosophy, and mathematics, under Hope, 
Leslie, and Jamieson. He was enabled to repay his 
father afterwards by the scientific assistance he gave 
him in carrying out some of his engineering plans. 
In 1822 Stephenson had the satisfaction of being 
present at the opening of a line of railway which had 
been all planned and superintended by himself, at 
Hetton. It was eight miles in extent. The following 
year he was appointed the company's engineer by the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway Company, at a 
salary of £300 per annum. Nothing could exceed 
his industry and activity in connection with this new 
undertaking. He laboured at it, not iu the way of 
.superintendence alone, but directly and ^ets^OTMevJ^ \ 
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and dining one day at Stockton, when the works 
were approaching completion, along with his son and 
an assistant, the prophet's mantle seems to have 
fallen upon him, and under an unerring insight into 
the history of progress, he said, " Now, lads, I will 
tell you that I think you will live to see the day, 
though I may not live so long, wh«n railways wiM 
come to supersede almost all other methods of con- 
veyance in this country ; when mail-coaches will go 
by railway, and railroads will become the great 
highway for the king and all his subjects. The time 
is coming when it will be cheaper for a working- 
man to travel on a railway than to walk on foot. 
I know there are great and almost insurmountable 
obstacles that will have to be encountored. Birt 
what I have said will come to pass, as sure as I 
live." The prophet lived to see something like the 
accomplishment of his own prediction, and that^ too, 
chiefly through his own instrumentality. 

As the Stockton and Darlington Railway was tlie 
fii'st which had been constructed for general publie 
traffic, its opening excited the liveliest interest, and 
attracted a numerous and motley orowd. Q%e 
momentous event took place in September 1826« 
and it is needless to say that Stephenson was the 
central figure in the scene. He had the good sense 
to take the part of engine-driver upon himself and 
when the colossal mass moved off, consisting of 
thirty-eight vehicles, twenty-one waggons fitted up 
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with temporary seats for passengers, and a special 
carriage for the directors and their friends, we can 
imagine the shouts that pierced the air from the 
bystanders, and the thrill of exultation, not less 
emphatic, though silent and unseen, which agitated 
the bosom of the great Corypheeus of the enterprise. 
The velocity attained was beyond expectation, being 
sometimes as great as twelve miles an hour, and 
when it arrived at Stockton it was hailed with ad- 
miring wonder by all. The line continued to increase 
in efficiency, and expectation was more than realized. 
His next great enterprise, greater by far than 
anything that had preceded it, was the projected 
railway between Liverpool and Manchester, which, 
after great opposition on the part of the pro- 
prietors of the ground, opposition which rendered it 
necessary to take the survey at intervals and by 
stealth, was at length completed, and the line was 
opened in 1830. Besides the resistance to the 
operations on the ground, there was a strong orga- 
nized opposition in Parliament, with the Earls of 
Derby and Wilton at its head, to the granting of the 
act which should constitute and give powers to the 
company. Stephenson underwent three days' exami- 
nation before a Parliamentary committee, and no 
effort was spared to bewilder him, and betray him 
into statements which might weaken the case. His 
perfect knowledge, however, and his s6lf-possession 
never forsook him, as was strikingly illustrated ^\v<5i^ 
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the case was put to him, " Suppose the train going 
at nine or ten miles an hour, and a cow straying 
upon the line and getting in the way of the engine, 
would not such be a very awkward circumstance ? " 
" Yes," was the answer ; " very awkward, indeed, 
f(yr the cow/' The opposition was, in the first in- 
stance, successful, and the bill was withdrawn. But 
the laws of progress were not to be so baffled — the tide 
of advancement was not to be so arrested ; a new 
survey was made, a new bill was applied for, and, 
despite the resistance which a narrow bigotry and a 
short-sighted selfishness presented, the measure was 
carried by a majority of eighty-eight to forty-one. 
Mr. Stephenson was accordingly appointed head en- 
gineer at, what at one time would have appeared to 
him, the fobulous salary of £1000 a-year. The most 
extraordinary engineering difficulties, owing to the 
mossy nature of a great part of the ground, stood in 
the way; but the genius and perseverance of Stephen- 
son conquered them, and, as previously stated, the 
line was opened to the public on the 15th September 
1830. The Duke of Wellington, Sir R. Peel, Mr. 
Huskisson, one of the members for Liverpool, — whose 
melancholy death on the occasion, firom his having 
been struck by one of the engines, threw a deep 
gloom over the events — were present, in recognition 
of it as a great national epoch. 

Railway locomotion was now fairly begun, and 
comp&mes began to be formed in several of the great 
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commercial centres. Stephenson was of course in 
constant requisition, and he found both fame and 
wealth growing upon him rapidly. The London and 
Birmingham Railway was the next great undeiiiak- 
ing to which he applied his powers. It was beset 
with difficulties, but this only the more evoked the 
energies of his mind, and those of his son, who was 
now associated with him in all his great undertak- 
ings. The Kelsby Tunnel on this line, 2400 yards 
long, and 160 feet below the surface, is sufficiently 
illustrative of what he was prepared to accom- 
plish. He was now almost constantly engaged in 
travelling over the country, making surveys for the 
various lines which were being projected from time 
to time. His energy seemed almost inexhaustible. 
He could sleep in his carriage, and it is said that 
even when his travelling secretary and other assist- 
ants were worn out with exhaustion, he was still 
fresh and able for work. He had no great love for 
writing letters, possibly from the circumstance of his 
late and imperfect education ; but his power of dic- 
tation was very remarkable, extending to some 
thirty-seven letters in a day, not of a mere formal 
and superficial character, but embodying the results 
of close and earnest thought on subjects connected 
with his profession. 

A man of such eminence and fame, and yet one 
who had attained his position apart from the regular 
and recognised process, was not likely to remain 
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without his enemies and detractors — and there were 
not a few whose jealousy so far blinded them as to 
lead them to deny his title to the status of Civil 
Engineer. But such pitiful feelings could only re- 
coil on the individuals themselves. He held on in 
his way, equally ready to give countenance to every 
feasible project of improvement, and to frown upon 
those impracticable and fanciful proposals which 
sprung rather from the vanity and self-seeking of the 
projectors than from any conviction of their likeli- 
hood to promote the public good It does not con- 
sist with our present purpose to follow Mr. Stephen- 
son through the details of his now brilliant career. 
We have marked the point at which he began, and 
some of the stepping stones by which he tracked out 
his way, till we find him now at the very head of 
the railway movement, and directing its operations 
throughout Britain. He had sowed the seed in the 
patience of hope, and now he is in the very thick of 
the harvest. A reference to a few moi^e points, 
chiefly illustrative of the honoured position to which 
he had made his way, and we draw this hurried 
sketch to a close, recommending those who wish a 
fuUer account of this wonderful life, to betake them- 
selves to the -biography by Mr. Smiles. 

He had now been enabled, by the fruits of his 
industry, to acquire the beautiful residence of Tapton 
House, finely situated on a rising ground, command- 
ing a view of the town of Chesterfield, and the un- 
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dulating country beyond; and he was possessed, besides, 
of such an independency as warranted him to think 
of retiring from public life, and devote himself, dur- 
ing the remainder of his days, to the pleasures of 
retirement, on his estate. In the year 1840, accord- 
ingly, he gave public intimation of his intention, and 
withdrew from the direction of several of the rail- 
ways with which he was connected as chief engineer. 
Such retirement, however, he was permitted to enjoy 
only in a partial degree. In the following year we 
find him engaged on the Whitehaven and Maryport 
Railway. The Yarmouth and Norwich Railway also 
obtained his services, and the completion of this one 
was celebrated by a general holiday in Newcastle, and 
a splendid banquet in the Assembly Rooms, chiefly in 
honour of Stephenson and his son. He furnished the 
plans, not long after, for the high level bridge over 
the Tyne — a miracle of engineering skill and archi- 
tectural effect. This was the last of his great works, 
which' death, however, prevented him from seeing 
completed. 

As we might have expected, the fame of Stephen- 
son could not be confined US the British Isles. It 
travelled to the continent of Europe, and there also 
obtained for him honourable occupation and addi- 
tional laurels. His opinion, and that of his son, 
were solicited by Leopold of Belgium, in regard to 
the formation of a railway system for that country ; 
and in token of his great services to the cause of 
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human improvement, that sovereign conferred upon 
him the honour of a Knight of the Order of Leopold. 
In 1845 lie repaired to Belgium, along with his son, 
and made a minute and extensive survey of a line 
at that time authorized by the legislature of the 
country. The Belgian engineers, less jealous of his 
fame than those of his own country had been, in- 
vited him to a splendid banquet at Brussels. Nothing 
could exceed the honours of his reception ; he was 
hailed as the "father of railways;" a model of his 
famous locomotive, the Rocket, was displayed in 
the room, a compliment which is said to have gone 
more to the heart of Stephenson than all the formal 
and verbal eul6gies which were heaped upon him. 
He was honoured with a personal interview with the 
king at the Lwiken the following day. A second visit 
was paid to Belgium the same year, and immediately 
thereafter he proceeded by invitation to Spain. The 
fatigues of the survey in this latter country induced 
a serious illness on his return, from which he never 
altogether recovered. The only other imdertaking 
with which he had any particular connection was the 
Ambergate and Manchester line. He now confined 
himself almost entirely to his estate at Tapton, and 
devoted much of his time to horticultural and farming 
recreations. His exotic plants carried the palm over 
those of his neighbours, and hia grapes obtained the 
Highest prize in a competition open to all England. 
Nothing could be more simple and beautiful than the 
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manner of his life, as it was wearing towards the 
end. There was the greenery of spring mingling, as 
it were, with the sober maturity of autumn. The 
friends of his youth had ready access to him. Young 
men, in the beginning of their way, found him a wise 
and a willing counsellor. There was no ostentation 
of his fame, no dread of compromising his position ; 
his conversation was natural and easy, full of allu- 
sions to his early days, of the difficulties of the path 
by which he had made his way to affluence and 
honour. By the promotion of educational institu- 
tions for the working-classes, by endeavouring to 
establish a proper feeling between the employers and 
the employed, and by various other means, he endea- 
voured to give interest and value to his remain- 
ing years. He was several times invited by Sir 
Robert Peel to Drayton Manor, and although his 
retiring disposition led him at first to decline, he 
afterwards consented, and entered with animation and 
interest into the discussions of the learned circle. 
He steadily declined, however, the offer of knighthood 
made to him by the statesman referred to. 

As a member of the Birmingham Institute, he at- 
tended its meeting in 1 848, and read a paper on " The 
Fallacies of the Rotary Engine." This was his last 
public appearance. The following month he was sud- 
denly seized with hsemorrhage of the lungs, and inter- 
mittent fever supervening, he slept the sleep of death 
on the 12th of the month, being in the sixty- aevexsASx. 
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year of his age. He was interred in Trinity Church, 
Chesterfield, a large and sorrowful procession, com- 
posed greatly of the working-classes, fcdlawing his 
remains to their final resting-place. While a simple 
tablet marks the spot where he liee, a splendid statue 
from the chisel of Gibson has been placed in St 
George's Hall, Liverpool. Thus lived and died one 
of the greatest of modem pioneers. Civilization 
cannot yet reckon up the debt which it owes to his 
genius and industry. We are but on the threshold of 
that new sphere which he was enabled to open up. 
Age after age will continue to gather the j&^its and 
to multiply the trophies of his genius, while the 
poorest and the youngest, as they look back on the 
progress of his life, will be ready to feel that there is 
a bright and an honourable future possible to all, 
and that they also (if they will only tuiU it so) may 
leave foot-prints behind them, and contribute^ not 
lightly, to the good of mankind. 
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